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BOOK 1 1. — continued. 


CHAPTER IV. 




to the Goee of the First Century. 
ChiifltiaD Chuiohes. 


Constitution ol 


(E changes in the moral axl^ usually wrou^t as imper* 
)tibly aa those in the physical world.' Had ontxtm^ 

» .1 . <1 I.. lutlo®»ilow 

f wisa man, either coitymced of the divme nAgnoui. 
gin of Christianity, or eyen contemplating with phi* 
ophical sagacity the essential nature of the new 
^n ^d the existing state of the human mind, 
kured^ predict that from the ashes of these obscure 
I would arise a moral sovereignty more extensive 
I lasting than that of the Caesars ; that buildings 
}e splendid than any which adorned the new marble 
\ now rising from the ruins of the conflagration, 
dd be dedicated to their names, and maintain their 
)rence for ana incalculably longer period ; such vati* 
dions would have met the &te inseparable from the 
Uhn which outstrips its age, would have been soorflef 
sontemporary pride, and only culmiredi^^ after their 
mplidiment, by lat(y>osterity. The dj^t and con* 
ptaous\iotice ex ife |Mp)y Christianity the first 
ory of its prorMH^n is in strict^accordance with 
ordinary dev^l^^pEt of the great jesting revo* 
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FOUB PEEIODS OF IMPEBIAL HISTORY. fio«K U. 


lutions In human affairs. The moral world has some- 
times, indeed- ^ I canic explosions, which suddenly 
and violentl; and reform the order of thin^Pfl 

but its more Jring changes ar^ in general produced 
by the slow a silent workings of opinions, remotely 
prepared . gradually expanding to their mature and 
irresistib’ influence. In default, therefore, of real in- 
formation as to the secret but simultaneous progress of 
Christianity in so many quarters, and among all ranks, 
we are left to speculate on the influence of the passing 
events of the time, and of the changes in the public 
mind, whether favourable or prejudicial to the cause of 
Christianity, catching only faint and uncertain gleams 
of its peculiar history through the confused and rapidly 
changing course of public^affairs. 

The Imperial hi^ry fix)m the flrst promulgation of 
Christianity down to the accession of Con- 
stantine, divides its^ into four distinct, but 
fowptriodf. unequal periods. More than thirty years are 
occupied by the line of the first Caesars, ra^er less by 
the conflicte which followed the death of Nyro, and the 
government of the Flavian dynasty. The fii^ years of 
Trajan, who ascended the Imperial throne A.D. 98, 
nearly 8)mchronize with the opening of the second 
centmy of Christianity ; and that splendid period of 
internal peace and advancing eivili^tion, of wealth/ 
and of prosperity, which has been^described as the hap- 
piest in the annals of mankind, ext^ds over the first 
eighty years of that century.* Down to the ^acpession of 
Constantine, nearly at the commencement of the fourth < 


* Amcnf tlM writcn who bar* 
d i iB ttw i d tbis qtMstioii maj ba ooo- 
Miitad Higtwjich, wboM irork hat 
htm tnaihM hf V. Solrtt, tuider 


the title of Eaiai aor fEpoqnr) dt 
rHUtoire Bomalne Bi plua beurtui* 
pour le Genre Hiiaein. Plurie, 1884^ 
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century, the Empire became, like the great moniirchies of 
the East, the prize of succ6|sfdl aml^^^ and enterprise : 
^most every change of ruler is of dynasty ; 

and already the borders of the Empire ^ve ceased to be 
Inspected by the menacing, the conquering^Barbarians. 

It is remarkable how singularly the pwtical cha- 
racter of each period was calculated to advance' Fmt 
the growth of Christianity. 

During the first of these ^periods, the Government, 
though it still held in respect the old republican institu- 
tions, was, if not in form, in its administration purely 
despotic. The state centered in the person of the Em- 
peror. This kind of hereditary autocracy is essentially 
selfish ; it is content with averting or punishing plots 
against the person, or detecting and crushing conspi 
racies against the power, of the existing monarch. To> 
those, more^remote or secret changes which are working 
in the depths of society, "Eventually perhaps threatening 
the existence of the^ monarchy, or the stability of all the 
social relations, it is blind or indifferent.^ It has neither 
sagacity ^discern, intelligence to comprehend, nor 
even the uidinterested zeal fc^ the perpetuation of its 
own despotism, to counteract such distant and contin- 
gent dangers. Of all innovations it i^ in generfd, sen- 
sitively j^ous ; but they must be palpable and manifest, 
and directly clashing with the passions or exciting the 
fears of the sovereign. Even tiiese afb met by tempo- 
rary measures. When an outcry was raised against the 
Qg^^an leligion as dangerous to public morality, ^ 
3dict commanded the expulsion of its votaries from the 

%. When the superstition of the Emperor shuddered 

• • * — _ 

^ prcihmlt fa^prutmi,” In I autf dT th« peopln ham scoDetiiiMa 
^ out ivegnaat Haianot of TMitoi I htm oompinitirnl/ tnoppraiMd imAii 
''^xpliintd the poUtieelteoni, thntthe ] the most Magttinity tjrmnnj. 
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at the plediotions of the Mathematicians, the whole fra* 
ternity fell under ^e same ^terdict When the public 
peace was distu]|||flR)y the dissensions among the Jewisli 
population of l6&e, the summary sentence of Claudius 
visited both Jews and Christians with the same indif* 
ferent severity. So the Neronian persecution was an 
accident arising out of the fire at Borne, no part of a 
systematic political plan for the suppression of foreign 
religions. It might have* fallen on any other sect or 
body of men who might have been designated as victims 
to appease the popular resentment The provincial ad- 
ministrations would be actuated by the same principles 
as the central government, and be alike indifferent to 
the quiet progress of opinions, however dangerous to the 
existing order of thiu^ Unless some breach of the 
public peace demanded their interference, they would 
rarely put forth their power; and, content with the 
maintenance of order, the re^War collection <5f the re- 
venue, the more rapacious with th# punctual payment 
of their own exactions, the more enlightened with tiie 
improvement and embellishment of the ^es under 
their charge, they would ^ook on the rise ana propaga* 
tion of a new religion with no more concern than that 
of a new philosophic sect, particularly in the eafi^em 
part of the empire, where the religions were in general 
more foreign to the character of thb Greek or Boman* 


Polytheism. The popular feeling dtiring this first period 
would only under peculiar circumiit8nc& outstrip the acti* 
vity ot the Government. Accustomed to the^sepanfte 
worship of the J ews, to the many Christianity appeared 
at first only as a modification of that belief Local 
jealousies or personal animosities might in dilTdrdiit 
places excite a more active hostility. In Borne it is 
evident that tiie people were only worked up to fhid in- 



CHAP. IV, 


ITS GEADTTAL PEOGEESS. 


human deUght in the sufferings of the Christians, by the 
misrepresentations of the Gcvemmm^ by superstitious 
solicitude to find some victims to Imjease the angry 
Gods, and that strange consolation of h%an misery, the 
delight of wreaking vengeance on whomsoever it can 
possibly implicate as the cause of the calamity. 

During the whole, then, of this first period, to the 
death of Nero, both the primitive obscurity of Chris- 
tianity, and the transient im{K)rtance it assumed, as a 
dangerous enemy of the people of Borne, and subse- 
qutotly as the guiltless victim of popular vengeance, 
would tend to its eventual progress. Its own innate acti- 
vity, with all the force which it carried with it, both in its 
internal and external impulse, would propagate it exten- 
sively in the inferior and middle classes of society ; while, 
though the great mass of the higher orders would still 
remain unacquainted wi& its real nature, and with its 
relation to its parent Judaism, it was quite enough 
before the public attention to awidien the curiosity of 
the more inquiring, and to excite the interest of tiiose 
who were seriously concenied in the moral advancement 
of mankind. In many quarteri, it is fmr bom impossible 
that the strong revi^on of the public mind against 
Neup, after his death, may have extended some com- 
tiniseration towards his innocent victims:^ that the 
Christians were acquitted by the populi^ feeling of any 
real connexion w^ the fire at Borne; appears evident 
f^m Tacitus, who retreats into vague expreesioiis of 
general i^rn and animosity.^ At all event^ the pen|p- 
cution must have had the effect of raising tue im- 

^ Hiii wai tilt out effo U Bcont. 

Uadt qiiaiiqtiaBi adTtmii tootat «t 
tmapk iMritu, niurttio 
ortehdor, non atllitoto pot* 


Iki, atd iu mrWm Haiu akm 
mortstar.” Tac. An, jet, 44. 

* Odit kiUBiuii gntrif OQATktL 
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portance of Christianity, so as to force it u^n the notice 
of many who mig^ otherwise have been ignorant of its 
existence. Thej!^ and pecaliar fortitude with which 
the sufferers enSred their unprecedented trids, would 
strongly recommend it to those who were dissatisfi^ 
with the moral power of their old religion; while on the 
other hand it was yet too feeble and obscure to provoke 
a systematic plan for its suppression. 

During the second period of the first century, from a.d. 
rieooodpariod. 6^ ^0 98, the date of the accession of Trajan, 
tST larger portion was occupied by the reign of 
Domitian, a tyrant in whom the successors of 
Augustus might appear to revive, both in the monstrous 
vices of his person^ character, and of his government 
Of the Flavian dynasty, the father alone, Vespasian, 
from the comprehensive vigour of his mind, perhaps 
from his knowledge of the Jewish character^ and reli- 
gion, obtained during his residency in the East, was 
likely to estimate the bearings and future prospects of 
Chrikianity. But the total subjugation of Judeea, and 
the destruction of the Temple of Jerusakwi, having 
reduced the religious paifnts of the Christians to so low 
a state, their nation, and consequently their religion, 
being, according to the ordinary course of events, likely 
to mingle up with and become absorbed in the general 
population of the Roman empire, Christianity, it might 
reasonably be supposed, would ^8ca(:cely survive its 
original stock, and might be safely left to bum out ^ 
the same gradual process of extinction* BesfileiC this, 
the strong mind of V espasian was fully occupied by the 
restoration of order in the capital and in the yvoviucgs, 
and in fixing on a firm basis the yet unsettled auth^ty 
of the Flavian dynasty. A more formidable, because 
more immediate, danger thr^tened the existing ordei 
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of things. Thd awful genius of Roman liberty had 
entered into an alliemce with the higher philosophy of 
the time. Republican stoicism, wSximg in stoic pwio- 
the noblest minds of Rome, looked balk, with 
^in though passionate regret, to the free institutions of 
their ancestors, and demanded the old liberty of action. 
It was this dangerous movement — not the new and 
humble religion, which calmly acquiesced in all political 
changes, and contented itsdf with liberty of thought 
and opinion — that put to the test the prudence and 
moderation of the Emperor Vespasian. It was the 
spirit of Cato, not of Christ, which he found it neces- 
sary to control. The enemy before whom he trembled 
was the patriot Thrasea, not the Apostle St. John, who 
was silently winning over Ephesus to the new faith. 
The edict of expulsion from Rome fell not on the wor- 
shippers^ oT foreign relirions, but on the philosophers, a 
compreliensive term, but which was probably limited to 
those whose opinions were considered dangerous to the 
Imperial authority.* 

It was inly with the new fiscal regulations of the 
rapacious and parsimonious j^espasian that the Chris- 
tians were accidentally implicated The Emperor con- 
tinued to levy the capitation tax, which had been 
ft willingly and proudly paid by the Jews throughout the 
empire for the maintenance of their own Temple at 
Jerusalem, for the restoration of the idolatrous ^e of 
Capitoline Jupiter, which }iad been destroyed in the 
civikccmtesta. The Jew submitted with sullen 
reluotanee to this insulting exaction; but 
even the hope of escapii^ it would not incline him to 


* Tadt Hlft. hr. 4^ Dioo Cm- Tilknwnt, EQgt. dca Enpimiti Ym* 
Ixrl. 18, Soilonttti,VMpM. 15. pMiaD. Aii. 15. 
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disgvtiso or dissonblo liis feitli* But tho Juduisoug 
Christian, and even the Chrisjian of Jewish descent, who 
had entirely throw#)flf his religion, yet was marked by 
the indelible sig Jof his race, was placed in a singularly 
perplexing position.' The rapacious publican, wh# 
farmed the tax, was not likely to draw any true distinc- 
tion among those whose features, connexions, names, and 
notorious descent, stiU designated them as liable to the 
tax : his coarser mind would consider the profession of 
Christianity as a subterfuge to escape a vexatious im- 
post But to the Jewish Christian of St. Paul’s opinions, 
the unresisted payment of the burthen, however insig- 
nificant, and to which he was not bound, either by the 
letter or the spirit of the edict, was an acknowledgment 
of his unconverted Judaism, of his being still under the 
Law, as well as an indirect contribution to the mainte- 
nance of heathenism. It is difficult to suppose that 
those who were brought befot% the public tribunal, 
as claiming an exemption from the t&x, and exposed to 
the most indecent examination of their Jewish de- 
scent, were any other than this class oflJudaizing 
Christians. 

In other respects, the Annexion of the Christiana 
with the Jews could not but affect their place in tb^f . jn. 
disc rim i n a ting public estimation which still, in general, 
notwi ths t anding the Neronian persectttion, confounded 
them together. The Jewish war appears to 
of have made a great alteration Both in the con- 
n-ttainr dition of the race of Israel, and in the poiiila? 
sentiment towards them. From aversion as a sullen 
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and unsocial, they were now looked upon with hatred 
and contempt, as a fierce, % desperate, and an enslav^ 
race. Some of the higher orders, A^feppa and Josephus 
the historian, maintained a respectabm, and even an 
dhiinent rank at Home ; but the provinces were ovemm 
by swarms of Jewish slaves, or miserable fugitives, re* 
duced by necessity to the meanest occupations, and 
lowering their minds to their sordid and beggarly con- 
dition.^ As then to some oft the Bomans the Christian 
assertion of religious freedom would seem closely aUied 
with the Jewish attempt to obtain civil independence, 
they might appear, especially to those in authority, to 
have inherited the intractable and insubordinate spirit 
of their religious forefathers ; so, on the other hand, in 
some places, the Christian might be dragged down, in 
the popular apprehension, to the level df the fallen and 
outcast Jew. Thus, while Christianity in fact was be- 
coming fnore and mor^ alienated from Judaism, and 
even assuming th^ most hostile position, the Boman 
rulers would be the last to discern the widening breach, 
or to discrtninate between that religious confederacy 
which was destined to absorb^thin it all the subjects 
of the Boman empire, and that race which was to remain 
in social isolation, neither blended into the general 
mass of mankind, nor admitting any other within its in- 
superable pale. If the singular story related 
by Hegesippus^ con&eming the £pnily of our 
I^rd deserves credit, even the descendants of 
bouse were endmigere ^ by their yet un- 
broken connexion with the Jewish race. Domitian is 
said to have issued an edict for the extermination of the 
wfiole house of David, in order to annihilate for ever the 


• OomfMm Hbt. of Jtwi, S. 454. 


» EumUo^ iii. 90. 
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throne; Clemens himself obtained the oonsnlship. On 
a sudden these harmless kinsmen became dangerous 
conspirators; they \^e arraigned on the unprecedented 
charge of Atheism* and Jetri^ manners; the husband, 
Clemens, was put to death ; the wife, Domitilla, ^ 
banished to the desert island, either of Fontia, or Pan* 
dataria. The crime of Atheism was afterwards the 
common popular charge against the Christians; the 
charge to which, in all ages, those are exposed who are 
superior to the Tulgar notion of the Deity. But it was 
a charge never advanced against Judaism: coupled, 
therefore, with that of Jewish manners, it is nnintelli* 
gible, unless it refers to Christianity. Nor is it im- 
probable that the contemptible want of energy, ascribed 
by Suetonius to Flavius Clemens, might be that nn> 
ambitious superiority to the world which characterised 
the early Christiana Clemens had seen his br&ther cut 
off by the sudden and capricioi£ fears of the ti^rant ; 
and his repugnance to enter on the^same dangerous 
public career, in pursuit of honours which he despised, 
if it had assumed the lofty language of philosophy, 
might have commanded the ^tdmiration of his contempo- 
raries, but, connected with a new religion, of which the 
sublimer notions and principles were altogether incon^- 
prehensible, only exposed him to their more con- 
temptuous scorn. Neither in his case was it the peril 
apprehended from the progress of the religion, but the 
da^erous position of the individuals ‘professing the 
religion, so near to the throne, which was httalcto** 
Clemens and Domitilla. It was the pretext, not the 
cause, of their punishment; and the first act of the 
reign of Nerva was the reversal of these sentences by* 
the authority of the senate. The exiles were recalled. 
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and an act, prohibiting all accusations of Jewish 
manners,’" seems to hav^ been intended as a peace 
offering for the execution of CHkiens, and for the 
especial protection of the Christians. ^ 

* But Christian history cannot pass over another in* 
cident assigned to the reign of Domitian, since t itgimih nf 
it relates to the death of St. John the Apostle. 

Christian gratitude and reverence soon began 
to be discontented with the silence of the au- 
thentic writings as to the fate of the twelve chosen com* 
panions of Christ. It began first with some modest respect 
for truth, but soon with bold defiance of probability, to 
brighten their obscure course, till each might be traced 
by the blaze of miracle into remote regions of the 
world, where it is clear that, if they had penetrated, no 
record of their existence was likely to survive." These 
religious ^invaders, according to the later Christian 
romance, made a re^Uar partition of the world, and 
assigned to each fhe conquest of his particular province. 
Thrace, Scythia, Spain, Britain, Ethiopia, the extreme 
parts of Africa, India, the name of which mysterious 
regicm was sometimes assigned to the southern coast of 
Arabia, had each its Apostfe, whose spiritual triumphs 
a^jd cruel martyrdom were vividly pourtrayed and 
g^ually amplified by the fertile invention of the 
Greek and Syrian historians of the early tkaActst. 
Church. Even thd^history of St. John, whose 
later days were chiefly passed in the populous and 
^lamercial city of Ephesus, has not escaped. Yet 
legend has delighted in harmonising its tone witli the 
character of the beloved disciple drawn in the Qeapel, 


« Didn Omtftui, liriii. 1. txiditiMi » hm ki its ria plw ml 

* Euiiib. Eoe. Hiit iU, 1. TIm cktrlf men fmaiat Amiii. 
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and illustrated in his own writings. Even if purely 
imaginary, these stories shoy that another spirit was 
working in the min^ of man. While, then, we would 
reject, as the oflfsj^t*ing of a more angry and controversial 
age, liie story of his flying in fear and indignation fromP 
a bath polluted by the presence of the heretic Cerinthus, 
we might admit the pleasing tradition that when he 
grew so feeble from age as to be unable to utter any 
long discourse, his last, if w^ may borrow the expression, 
his cycnean voice, dwelt on a brief exhortation to 
mutu^ charity.® His whole sermon consisted in these 
words: “ Little children, love one another; ” and when 
his audience remonstrated at the wearisome iteration of 
the same words, he declared that in these words was 
contained the whole substance of Christianity. The 
deportation of the Apostle to the wild island of Patmos, 
where general tradition places his writing the Book of 
Eevelations, is by no means im^obable, if we suppose 
it to have taken place under the authority of the pro- 
consul of Asia, on account of some local disturbance in 
Ephesus, and, notwithstanding the authority of Ter- 
tuUian, reject the trial before Domitian at Borne, and 
the plunging him into a chuldron of boiling oil, irom 
which he came forth unhurt.*^ Such are the few vestiges 
of the progress of Chnstieinity which we dimly trace in 
the obscurity of the latter part of the first century* 
During this period, however, took place the 
regular formation of the ^ung Christian 
^public^ in all the more considerable cities -of^th® 
Empire. The primitive constitution of these churches 

• E0c.HlH.ima2. 

» « Obi (in RooaA) ApoHolot 
Mnneo, pottoa quam ^ oknm igntum 

'UMIIU, Biha pMra. «.* IfMlidiii 


•oqitcto tint in tUs pMMf. of Tt» 

Isto.&ct, D.IUh.Chi)itut«Cw 
•taut. D. 
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is a subject which it is impossible to decline ; though 
few points in Qiristian hj^ry rest on more dubious 
and imperfect, in general or inferential evidence, yet 
few have been contested with greater pfertinacity. 

• The whole of Christendom, when it emerges out of 
the obscurity of the first century, appears uniformly 
governed by certain superiors of each co mmuni ty, called 
bishops. But the origin and extent of this superiority, 
and the manner in which th» bishop assumed a distinct 
authority from the inferior presbyters, is one of those 
difiScult questions of Christian history which, since the 
Keformation, has been more and more darkened by 
those fatal enemies to candid and dispassionate inquiry. 
Prejudice and Interest. The earlie^ Christian com- 
munities appear to have been ruled and represented, in 
the absence of the Apostle who was their first founder, 
by their dders, who are likewise called bishops, or 
overseerd of the churcles. These presbyter bishops 
and the deacons &re the only two orders which we 
discover at first in the Church of Ephesus, at Philippi, 
and perhaps in Crete.** On the other hand, at a very 
early peri^ one religious functionary, superior to the 
rest, apj>ears to have been alm?>8t universally recognised ; 
at Jjsast, it is difficult to understand how, in so short a 
time, among communities, though not entirely discon- 
nected, yet scattered over the whole Boman world, a 
scheme of government popular, or rather aristocratical, 
should become, %ven in form, monarchical Neither 
tffe l^mes nor the circumstances of the infant Church, 
nor the primitive spirit of the religion, appear to &vbur 
a general, a systematic, and an unauthori^ usurpation 
of power on the part of the supreme religious fhno 


1 1«U u. 17, oei^Mr«d with 88. PhiUp. 1. 1. Titaii.S-7. 
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the angel* or bishop. 
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tionary.' Yet the change has already taken place within 
the Apostolic times. The Church of Ephesus, which in 
the Acts is reprdfented by its elders, in the Revela- 
tions* is represented by its angel or bishop. We may, 
perhaps, arrive at a more clear and intelligible view of 
this subject, by endeavouring to trace the origin and 
development of the Chnstian communities. 

The Christian Church was almost universally formed 
by a secession fixim a Jewish synagogue. Some syna- 
gogues may have become altogether Christian y buty in 


» Thi most pUasibk way of ac- 
counting for this total revolutioa is 
by supposing that the aSaira of each 
commonity or (^orch were governed 
by a college of presbyters, one of whom 
necessarily presided at their meetings, 
and gradually assumed and was re- 
cognised as pommring a superior fbno- 
tion tnd authority. In expressing my 
dismtisfaction with a the^ adopted 
by Moeheim, Gibbon, by Keander, 
a^ by most of tho lear^ fiMreign 
writers, 1 hare scrutinised my own 
motives with the utmost suspicion, 
and can only declare that I belike 
myself actuated only by the calm and 
cudid desire of truth. But the uni- 
verul and almost shnnltaneous eleva- 
tion of the bishop, under such dreum- 
staooes, in every pari of the world 
(though it moat be admitted that be 
was for a long time asnited by the 
presbyters in the discharge of his 
o6iee), appears to me an insnpeimble 
otjection to this hypothesis. The 
Utcr the date which is asemiiei for 
the general establiihtDaoi of the epta- 
copal authority, the \m likely was it 
to be geaenl. It was only during 
the tirsi period of undbideii unitr thet 


such an usurpation (for such it must 
have been according to this theory ) 
could have been universally acquiesced 
in without rmistance. All presbyterf 
aooording to this view, with one coa 
sent, gave np or aUowed themselves ij 
be deprived of their no-ordinate an I 
coequal dignity. The (brther we ad 
vanoe in ^hr^ian history, the more 
we discover the common motives oi 
human nature at work. In this cast 
alone art we to suppose them with* 
out influence? Tet*we discover ns 
struggle, no resistance, no eontroversy 
The uninterrupted line of bish^ is 
traced by the eodeaiastical historiaii 
up to the Apostlea; but no munnur 
of remonitranoe against this usurpa-, 
tioQ has transpired: no schism, ne 
breech pf Christian unity, followed 
upon thk mcttMtous innovatioo. Nor 
does any sum change appear to havt 
taken place in the oflki oflehhv 
Jewish communities: the R&binicsi 
teachen took the form of a regular 
hienurofay*; their patriarch grew up 
into a kind of pope, but 
anthority never took root in the syna* 
gogue. 

* CliAn 11. t 
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general, a certain part of an existing community of Jews 
and Gentile proselytes ineorporated them- chrirtiM 
selves into a new society, and rnetYor xkg pur- to^Ttrom, 
poge of divine worship in some private chamber 
— sometimes, perhaps, in a public place, as 
rather later, during the times of persecution, in a 
cemetery. The first of these may have answered to a 
synagogue, the latter to an unwalled proseucha. The 
model of the ancient commiftiity would naturally, as 
far as circumstances might admit, become that of the 
lew. But in their primary constitution there was an 
jssential point of difference. The Jews were a civil as 
veil as a religious, the Christians exclusively a religious, 
community. Everywhere that the Jews were settled, 
hey were the colony of a nation, they were held toge- 
her by a kmdred, as well as by a religious, bond of 
nion. The* governors, ^erefore, of the community, 
le Zakinim or Elde^, the Pamasim or Pastors (if this 
e an early appellation), were by no means necessarily 
jligious functionaries.^ Another kind of infiuence 
esides that cHf piety — age, worldly experience, wealth — 
ould obtain the chief and ruling power in the society, 
he government of these Elders neither rested on, nor 
3quiied, spiritual authority. Their grave example 
:ould enforce the general observance, their censure 
-press, any flagrant denature fix>m the Law : they might 
e consulted on ai\y dmcult or unusual point of prac- 
but it was not till the new Rabbinioal priesthood 
established^ and the Mischna and the Talmud uni* 


* h Jfkom, tilt Jtwi tMtt to 
hmai roltd by tn Stiiiiartii, 
by tilt Bonuoi d?ti totiio- 
N. Sln^ quoted hy Jotcpbnt, 
dr. IS, tpmJki tCtbr Etiuiwdi 
j ^OL. a ^ 


in Almn drit. Mntioot 

tbdr Arobon or thaf. In Aatiocb. 
Tht molt oonmoii ooMtitoticn wmoa 
to bnrt bttn tht yy nut tnd BmmerM 
—tht tldtn or nithoilliii. 
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v’6rsally r6C6ivc(i fts tli0 nationftl codo* that the foreign 
Jews fell under what may be considered sacerdotal 
dominion. time, the synagogue itself was only 

supplementary to the great national re^ous ceremoiy al 
VMeaa»x Temple. The Levitical race claimed 

peculiar sanctity, at least it discharged no 
priestly office, beyond the bounds of the Holy 
Land, or the precincts of the Temple ; nor was 
an authorised instructor t)f the people necessary to the 
service of the synagogue. It was an assembly for the 
purpose of worship, not of teaching. The instructor of 
the people, the copy of the Law, lay in the ark at the 
east end of the building; it was brought forth with 
^lemn reverence, and an appointed portion read daring 
the service. But oral instruction, though it might 
sometimes be, and no doubt frequently was, delivered, was 
no nucmary part of the ceremonial. Any onq, it should 
seem, who considered himself qu|lified, and obtained 
permission from the archisynagogi, the governors of the 
community, who exercised a sort of presidence in the 
synagogue, might address the assembly, it was in this 
character that the Chr^ian Apostle usually began to 
announce his religion. But neither the chazan, or 
angel'* of the synagogue (which was a purely minis^ 
terial, comparatively a servile, office), nor the heads d 
the assembly, possessed any pem^r privilege, or were 
endowed with any official function ^ teachers » of the 
people. Many of the more remote synagogues fan 


• Thi iogd hert »ent co bear 
itn lower meuiiag-^ miwenger or 
miiiiater. 

* Vitriaga laboun to prore tbt 
point, that the chlrfof the evDagogtie 
nwreW ift ©mot of thi» kind, but in 


my oplnioa without aticoeH. It up 
pwi to havo been a reguinr « 
the Ki i enian aemet, a diiiisctioi 
whidi Vitringft hae neglected to o! 
•enre. De Syn. Vet. lib. Hi, o. 6, 7. 
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rarely have been honoured by the presence of the 
Wise Men,” as they were aftej^ards called — the 
lawyers of this period. The Jewish religion was, at this 
^me, entirely ceremonial ; it did not necessarily demand 
exposition ; its form was moulded into the habits of the 
people ; and till disturbed by the invasion of Christi- 
anity, or among very flourishing communities, where it 
assumed a more intellectual tone, and extended itself 
by the proselytism of the Gentiles, it was content to 
rest in that fbrm.^ In the great days of Jewish in- 
tellectual activity, the adjacent Law-school, usually 
inseparable from the synagogue, might rather be con- 
sidered the place of religious instruction. This was a 
kind of chapter-house or court of ecclesiastical, with the 
Jews identical with their national, law. Here knotty 
points were publicly debated ; and “ the Wise,” or the 
more distinguished of the lawyers or interpreters of the 
Law, as the Babbuj^cal hierarchy of a later period, esta- 
I Wished their character for sagacious discernment of the 
eaning and intimate acquaintance with the whole 
)dy of the* Law. 

Thus, then, the model upoB^ which the Church might 
5 expected to form itself, may be called purely aristo- 
atical. The process by which it pas^ into the 
onarchical form, however limited the supreme power 
■ the individual, may be traced to the existence of a 
Lonarchical priqpiple anterior to their religious oli- 
ITchy, and which distinguished the Christian Chnrch 
I its flrst origin from the Jewish synagogue* The 


^ Thi r6*di]ig>f the Lew, pnyen, 
^ peelnie, ynm the ceremonial of 
*7UigogQ«, probablj the fraatcr 
thdr prpealjrtlam took place 


in priyate, ai we know from 

Horace, Uie Jewtfi e ynagog oe waa 
even In Rome a place of nmi to the 
cnrioua, the ycohUto, and ttn Wk. 
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CJhristiaiis from the first were a purely religious com- 
munity; this was their primary bond of union; they 
had no nation^ ftw which held them together as a 
separate people. Their civil union was a subordinate 
effect, arising out of their incorporation as a spiritual 
body. The submission of their temporal concerns to the 
adjudication of their own community was a consequence 
of their respect for the superior justice and wisdom 
which sprung from their •religious principles, and an 
aversion from the litigious spirit engendered by the 
complicated system of Eoman jurisprudence/ In their 
Christum origin they were almost universally a commu- 
formed ronod nity, formed, as it were, round an individual, 
•n individtuL Apostle, or primitive teacher, was in- 

stalled at once in the office of chief reUgious functionary ; 
and the chief religious functionary is the natural head 
of a purely religious community. Oral inabuction, as 
it was the first, so it must hlave continued to be the 
living, wnservative, and expansive principle of the I 
community." It was, anterior to the existence of any 
^k, the inspired record and supreme authHority of the 
iaith. As long as this tether remained in the city, or 
as often as he returned, he would be recognised as the 


» The Apott]« enjoined tliiigeceailoii 
ftom the ordinary courts of justice. 
1 Cor. n, 


• For eome time, indeed, aa in t 
Jewish •ynagog:ue, what was cal] 
the gift of prophecy seems to ha 
^ more general; any indlridt 
^ho professed to apeik nodar t 
^rect hnpoloe of the Holy Spirit w 
«ard with attsotlTt rererenoe. B 

.’’*“**** 

•»> th. othwroirfnw 
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were more than subeidiary to^ | 
the regular and systematic teaching 
of the ipostolio fonnder of the com- 
munity. question is not whether I 
each member was not at liberty to J 
contribute, by any fhculty whidi Isd - 
been bestoww) on him OodTto the 
gmeral edi6oai(m ; hut whether, ahorr 
and anterior to all this, then was not ' 
•ome reoognised pamtof ewdi chAh, 
who wtt treated with paternal defer- f 
«*<*! 9ad enrdsed, when preseuti 
authority. 
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legitiniate head of the society. But not cnlj the 
A.postle, in general the prknitive teacher likewise, was 
% missionary, travelling incessantly%to distant regions 
For the general dissemination of Cfiristianity, rather 
than residing in one spot to organise a local commu- 
[iity.*» In his absence, the government, and even the 
instruction of the community devolved upon the senate 
rf Elders, who were likewise overseers, iirUncoiroi (no 
loubt the name was used* interchangeably for some 
time) ; ^ yet there was still a recognised supremacy in the 
Founder of the churcL^ The wider, however, the dis- 
jemination of Christianity, the more rare, and at longer 
intervals, the presence of the Apostle. An appeal to 
liis authority, by letter, became more precarious and 
interrupted; while, at the same time, in many com- 
munities, .the necessity for his interposition became 
more freq&ent and manifest ; * and in the common order 


^ T«t W6 haT« to accoont of • mi- 
lenoe ortn of»St. Paul of eighteen 
months at Cor&itb, of two yeaxs at 
£phesos,and he was two years daring 
hk first imprisonment at Rome. Acta 
(viii. 11 ; III. 10; xxriii. 30. 

**I have now read with care the 
^ and fiiiiest book on thla aabject, 
ilotke, Anfibige derChriatlicher Kiroho. 
rhoQgh my Wew of the original mo« 
murohical prindpU la gtroogar than 
ii^e*s, 1 sea no raaaon to retract or 
®odlfj^ my* statement.’— (1863.) 

RothsTa argnmint, pp. 1227-338, 
^lainst what are called Lay Eldtn 
M|ms to me ooooludve. 

^ ^ Pan! oooaklwad himsilf m* 
nested with the soperintendmioe of all 
ihe ehmchaa wlM he had planted. 
• Cor. xl. 28. 


* St Jerome, quoted by Hookas 
(Eocles. Polity, b. rii. rol. iii. p. 130), 
asaigna the origin of episcopacy to the 
diastfiBiona in the Chardi, which re- 
4uired a stronger coerdTe authority. 
**Till through instinct of the deril, 
there grew ic the dmrch fiictioos, and 
among the people it began to be pro- 
filed; I em of Pad, I of ApoUoa, and 
I of Cephas, churchsa were goeenied 
by the oommon adeioe of presbyters: 
but when eeery one begin to reckon 
those whom hs had bapUnd his own, 
and not Christ’s, it was decrsed te tite 
wM 9 wcrid that one choecn out of 
the presbyters shon^d be placed abore 
thi net, to whom all care of Hit 
ofaurch shodd baking, and eo all eeeds 
of aohlsm be nmovel* 
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of nature, even independent of the danger of peraecu- 
tion, the primitive founder, ihe legitimate head of the 
community, wouldt vacate his place by death. That 
the Apostle shotld appoint some distinguished indi- 
vidual as the delegate, the representative, the successof, 
to his authority, as primary instructor of the com- 
munity ; invest him in an episcopacy or overseership, 
superior to that of the co-ordinate body of Elders, is, in 
itself, by no means improbable ; it harmonises with the 
period in which we discover, in the Sacred Writings, 
this change in the form of the peimanent government 
of the different bodies ; accounts most easily for the 
general submission to the authority of one religious 
chief magistrate, so unsatisfactorily explained by the 
accidental pre-eminence of the president of a college of 
coequal presbyters ; and is confirmed by general tradi- 
tion, which has ever, in strict unison with dvery other 
part of Christian history, prese^ed the names of many 
successors of the Apostles, the first i>ishop8 in most of 
the larger cities in which Christianity was first esta- 
blished. ; 


But the authority of the bishop was that of influence, 
Auttgrijr of rather than of pbwer. After the first nomina- 
tion by the Apostle (if such nomination, ai^ w 
suppose, generally took place), his successor was elective 
by that kind of acclamation which raised at once tlie 
individud most eminent for his piftty and virtue to the 
post, which was that of danger, as welfas of distinction. 
Bor a long peri^, the 8ufl5:age8 of the coriunmity 
ra ed the appointment. Episcopal government was 


^ cqoridarwl a lub-J 
uinctioiu ■‘And God hath* 
b the chiurch, firtt tpoaito 
propheto. tbiUly tmihml 


that, alrMlif, Um giAa of 'heaN 
L bg» Mpa, dkvmitiea o 
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thus, as long as Christianity remained unleavened bj 
worldly passions and interests, essentially popular. 
The principle of subordination was ii^parable from the 
humility of the first converts. Eights aje never clearly 
dafined till they are contested ; nor is authority limited 
so long as it rests upon general reverence, '^^en, on 
the one side, aggression, on the other, jealousy and 
mistrust, begin, then it must be fenced by usage and 
defined by law. Thus while J am inclined to consider 
the succession of bishops from the Apostolic times to be 
I undeniable, the nature and extent of the authority which 
they derived from the Apostles are altogether uncertain. 
The ordination or consecration, whatever it might be, to 
that office, of itself conveyed neither inspiration nor the 
power of working miracles, which, with the direct com- 
mission from the Lord himself, distinguished and set 
apart the primary Apostles from the rest of mankind. 
It was only in a very limited and imperfect sense that 
hey could, even in the sees founded by the Apostles, 
be called the successors of the Apostles. 

The presbyters were, in their origin, the rvling powers 
3f the young communities; but in a society founded 
solely on a religious basis, religious qualifications would 
be almost exclusively considered. In the absence, there- 
fore, of the primary teacher, they would assume that 
office likewise. In this they would differ from 
the Jewish elders. ♦As the most eminent in 
piety and Christian attainments, they would be advanced 
b^, or at least with, the general consent, to their dig- 
nifiea station. The same piety and attainments would 
(lesignate them as best qualified to keep up and to 
eltend the general system of instruction. Tl^y would 
be the regular and perpetual expositors of the ChristiaD 
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la^f_the reciters of the life, the doctrines, the death, 
the resurrection of Christ ; till the Gospels were written, 
and generally re(^ived, they would be the living Evan- 
gelists, the oral Scriptures, the spoken Gospel They 
would not merely regulate and lead the devotiofis, 
administer the rites of baptism and the Lord's Supper, 
Imt repeat again and again, for the further confirma- 
tion of the believers and the conversion of Jews and 
lieathens, the facts and tjie tenets of the new religion. 

government, in fiftct, in communities bound together 
by Christian brotherhood (such as we may suppose to 
have been the first Christian churches, which were 
Jiappily undistracted by the disputes arising out of the 
Judaical controversy), would be an easy office, and 
entirely subordinate to that of instruction and edifica- 
tion. The communities would be almost self-governed 
by the principle of Christian love which firs^drew them 
together. The deacons were ix)m the first an inferior 
order, and exercised a purely ministerial office— dis- 
tributing the common fund to the poorer members, 
though the administration of the pecuniary concerns of 
the Church soon became of such importance as to require 
the superintendence of the higher rulers. The other 
I'liiictions of the deacons were altogether of a subordinate 
character. ^ 

Such would be the ordinary development of a Chris- 

' Here, likewise, the poeseseors of regular and d^tematic teachen would 
the would be the CMual be neoeiwtfj to a religioik, whioh pro- 

and tubeidiaiy inttmeton, or xithar babljr oould only eubeist, Jrtainlr 
the gi^ promotarsof Chrietiaa piety, oould Dot propagate itself with aoUritf 
•och in hii eeparaU ipbere, aooordiog ortoeaygreataitentyesoepibythisooo- 
t^ distii^ro grace. Bat btsidei itwt e^KoHica of Its prtodplei 
^ erea if they were found ift aU pnbtic aroemUy, ae waU « k tht owrt 
•hurdwi, which is by no means (dear, prbato commoidflatkma of kd^ 
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tian community, in the first case, monarchical, as founded 
by an individued Apostle^or recognised teacher of Chris- 
tianity; subsequently, in the absence of that teacher, 
aristocratical, under a senate formed fu^cording to Jewish 
usage, though not precisely on Jewish principles ; until, 
the place of the Apostle being supplied by a bishop, in 
a certain sense his representative or successor, it would 
revert to a monarchical form, limited rather by the 
religion itself than by anj^ appointed controlling power. 
As long as the same holy spirit of love and charity 
actuated the whole body, the result would be an harmony, 
not from the counteracting powers of opposing forces, 
but from the consentient will of the general body ; and 
the will of the government would be the expression of 
the universal popular sentiment* Where, however, 
from the first, the Christian community was formed of 
conflicti^ parties, or where conflicting principles b^an 
to operate immediafcly upon the foundation of the 
society, no single ^rson would be generally recognised as 
the authoritative teacher, and the assumption and recog- 
nition of the episcopate would be more slow ; or, indeed, 
would not take place at all till the final triumph of one of 
the conflicting parties. Tli^ communities retained, of 
necessity, the republican form. Such was the 
state of tke Corinthian Church, which was from 
its origin, or almost immediately after, divided into 


* 8wh If tl&iy of tpiicoptl 47 ^ *li?^ovt Xpirror 48trcu icol 
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three separate parties, with a leading teacher or teachers 
at the head of eack^ The Ferine, or the ultra-J udaic, 
the ApoUine, or mor4.*iiioderate Jewish party, contested 
the supremacy with the followers of St. Paul DifTerent 
individuals possessed, exercised, and even abused dif- 
ferent gifts. The authority of Paul himself appears 
clearly, by his elaborate vindication of his Apostolic 
office, by no means to have been generally recognisetL 
No Apostolic head, therefore^ would assume an uncon- 
tested supremacy, nor would the parties coalesce in the 
choice of a superior. Corinth, probably, was the last 
community which settled down under the general epi- 
scopal conkitution. 

The maimer and the period of the separation of a 
distinct class, a hierarchy, from the general body of 
the community, and the progress of the great division 
between the clergy and the laity,* are equally' obscure 
with the primitive constitution of tftie Churck Like the 
Judaism of the provinces, Christianity bad no sacerdotal 
order. But as the more eminent members of the com- 
munity were admitted to take the lead, on c^ount of 
their acknowledged religious superiority, from their 
zeal, their talents, their gifts, their sancti^, the general 


^ I WM led to coi^Jeciare tint the 
distracted state of the drordi of 
Corinth might indnoe the Apoatlee 
to eitabliah eleewbere a more firm 
end Tigorona authority, before I ro- 
membered the passage of St Jerome 
quoted abore^ which coiniddci with 
kis Tiew. Corinth has been generally 
taken as the modd of the early Chda- 
tian ooDstitntion ; 1 snspeot that it 
was rather an anoiiialy, 

1 Already the are a diniiv^ 


dam in the Epistle of Clemens to the 
Corinthians (c. xl. p. 170, odit Coteler). 
This epistle ia confidently appealed to 
by both partie}* in the oooUvrersy 
about charch-goTemment, asd dto* 
gether satisfiee neither. It Is dlear, 
bowerer, from tho toM of the whole 
epistle, that the Chnroh St Corinth 
was anything rather than n modal 0 
flhnroh^Temmentt H had bem rent 
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reverence would, of itself, speedily set them apart as oi 
a higher order ; they woul^ form the purest aristocracy, 
and soon be divided by a distinct ttne of demarcation 
from the rest of the community. Whatever the ordina- 
Ron might be which designated them for their peculiar 
function, whatever power or authority might be commu- 
nicated by the “ imposition of hands,” it would add little 
to the reverence with which they were invested. It was 
at first the Christian who sanc^ed the function, after- 
wards the function sanctified the man. But the civil 
and religious concerns of the Church were so moulded 
up together, or rather, the temporal were so absorbed 
by the spiritual, that not merely the teacher, but the 
governor — not merely the bishop, properly so called, 
but the presbyter, in his character of ruler as well as 
of teacher— shared in the same peculiar veneration. The 
bishop wfiuld be necessarily mingled up in the few 
secular affairs of the Community, the governors bear 
their part in the religious ceremoniaL In this respect, 
again, they differed from their prototypes, or elders of 
the synagogue. Their ofSce was, of necessity, more 
religioua The admission of members into the Jewish 
synagogue, except in the casd of proselytes of righteous- 
ne§s, was a matter of hereditary right: circumcision was 
a domestic, not a public ceremony. But baptism, or the 
initiation into the Christian community, was a solemn 
ceremonial, requiring previous examii^ation and proba- 
tion. The governing power would possess and exercise 
the authority to admit into the community. They would 
perform, or at all events sijperintend, the initialiory rite 
of baptism. The otiher distinctive rite of Qhriatianity, 
the' odebraticm of the Lord's Supper, would require a 
active interference and eo-operat^ on the part 
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of those who presided over the co mm uni t y. To this 
there was nothing analogous*' in the office of the J ewish 
elder. Order woutl require that this ceremony should 
be administered *by certain functionaries. If the bishop 
presided, after his appointment, both at the Lords 
Supper itself and in the agape or feast which followed 
it, the elders would assist, not merely in maintaining 
order, but would officiate throughout the ceremony. In 
proportion to the reverence*for the consecrated elements 
woidd be the respect towards those under whose especial 
prayers, and in whose hands, probably from the earliest 
period, they were sanctified for the use of the assembly. 
The presbyters would likewise possess the chief voice, a 
practical initiative, in the nomination of the bishop. 
From all these different functions the presbyters, and 
at length the deacons, became, as well as the bishop, a 
sacred order. But the exclusive or sacerdotal principle 
once admitted in a religious commiqiuty, its own corpo- 
rate spirit, and the public reverence, would cause it to 
recede further and further, and draw tfie line of dema]> 
cation with greater rigour and depth, 'they would 
more and more insulate themselves &om the common- 
alty of the Christian republic ; they would become a 
senate, a patrician, or a privileged order ; and this 
cession into their peculiar sphere would be greatly - 
facilitated by the regular gradations of the faithful and 
the catechumen, the perfect ancf tl^ imperfect, the 
initiate and half-initiate, Christians. The greater tjje 
variety, the more strict the subordination of ranks.* t 
Thus the bishop gradually assumed the title of pontiff j ; 
the presbyters b^me a sacerdotal order. From t|f0 ■ 
Old Testament, and even from paganism^ the Christians, \ 
at first as ennobling metaphors, adopted their sacred 
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appellations. Insensibly the meaning of these signi- 
ficant titles worked into tbe Christian system. They 
assumed, as it were, a privilege of nearer approach to 
the Deity ; and a priestly caste grew^rapidly up in a 
i^ligion which, in its primary institution, acknowledged 
only one mediator between earth and heaven. I 
shall subsequently trace the growth of the sacerdotal 
principle, and the universal estabUshment of the 
liierwhy. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Christianity and Orientalism. 

Chbibwamity had not onlyHo contend with the Judaiam 
Ortaow of its native region, and the Paganism of the 
Western world, but likewise with the Asiatic 
religions, which, in the Eastern provinces of the Roman 
empire, maintained their ground, or mingled themselves 
with the Grecian Polytheism, and had even penetrated 
into Palestine. In the silence of its authentic records, 
the direct progress of Christianity in the East oan neither 
be accurately traced nor clearly estimated ; fts conflict 
with Orientalism is chiefly visible yi the influence of 
the latter upon the general system of Christianity, and 
in the tenets of the different sects which, from Simon 
Magus to Manes, attempted to reconcile th® doctrines 
of the Gospel with the theogonical system of Ania In 
the West Christianity adviced with gradual, but un* 
obstructed and unreceding, prc^ess, till, first the Roman 
Empire, and successively the barbarous nations who 
w^pied or subdued the rest of Europe, were brought 
within its pale. No new religion 'arose to dispute its 
supremacy; and the feeble attempt o? Julian to raise 
up a Platonic Paganism in opposition to the religien ot 
Ohm must have failed, even if it had not been cut 

pa^n. In ^ the progress of Christianity was sbS- 
the revival of Zoroastrianism, after 
he restoration of the Persian kingdom upon the ruin- 
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of the Parthian monarchy ; and, at a later period, tlie 
vestiges of its former success were almost entirely obli- 
terated by the desolating and all-ibsorbing conquests of 
Mohammedanism. Tlie Armenian w4s the only national 
church which resisted alike the persecuting edicts of the 
Sassanian fire-worshippers, and, submitting to the yoke 
of the Mohammedan conqueror, rejected the worship of 
the Prophet. The other scattered communities of Chris- 
tians, disseminated through various parts of Asia, on the 
coast of Malabar, perhaps in China, have no satisfactory 
evidence of Apostolic or even of very early date : they 
are so deeply impregnated with the Nestorian system of 
Christianity, which, during the interval between the 
decline of the reformed Zoroastrianism and the first 
outburst of Islamism, spread to a great extent throughout 
every pajl of the Eastern continent,* that there is every 
reason td suppose them Nestorian in their origin.'* The 
contesf, then, of ChriSkianity with the Eastern religions 
must be traced m their reaction upon the new religion 
of the West By their treacherous alliance, they pro- 
bably operated more extensively to the detriment of the 
Evangelic religion than Paganism by its open opposition. 
Asiatic influences have wd^ked more completely into 
t^e body and essence of Christianity than any other 
foreign elements ; and it is by no means improbable 
that tenets, which had their origin in India, have for 
many centuries predominated in, or materially affected 
Jhe Christianity of the whole Western world. 

Palestine was admirably situated to become the centre 


^ Thsrt ii an extrtmeljr good rlaw 
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and point of emanation for an universal religion. On the 
sitiMtiooof confines of Asia and Europe, yet sufficiently 
SJSSbie secluded fife both to be out of the way of 
JdiJiSr the constant fiiix and reflm^ of a foreign popu- 
lation, it commanded Egypt, and, through Egypt, asso- 
ciated Africa with the general moral kingdom. But it 
vfQB not merely calculated for the birthplace of an uni- 
versal faith by its local position. Judaism, as 
jndtin. character (putting out of sight, 

for an instant, its divine origin) stood between the 
religions of the East and the West. It was the con- 
necting Imk between the European and the Asiatic 
mind. In speculative sublimity, the doctrine of the 
Divine Unity soared to an equal height with the vast 
and imaginative cosmogonies of the East, while in its 
practical tendencies it approximated to the aqtive and 
rational genius of the We^. 

The religions of Asia appear,^ if not of r^ularly 
affiliated descent, yet to possess a con&non and generic 
character, modified, indeed, by the genius of the different 
people, and, perhaps, by the prevailing tone of mind in 
the authors and founders of new doctrines. From the 
banks of the Ganges, probefcly fiom the shores of the 
Yellow Sea and the coasts of further India, to the Pho^ 
nidan borders of the Mediterranean and the undefined 
limits of Phrygia in Asia Minor, there was that con- 
nexion and similitude, that comilmnity of certain 
elementary principles, that tendency to^sertain combi- 
nations of physical and moral ideas, which mhy 
expressed by the term Orientalism.® The speculative 
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heology of the higher, the sacerdotal, order, which 
n some conntries left the superstitions of oeoem 
he ynlgar undisturbed, or allowed tlfeir own oneuuumi. 
acre sublime conceptions to be lowered to their rude 
jiS limited material notions, aspired to the primal 
lource of Being. The Emanation system of India, 
ccording to which the whole worlds flowed from the 
lodhead and were finally to be reabsorbed into it; 
be Pantheism into which tl» degenerated, and which 
lade the collective Universe itself the Deity; the 
dualism of Persia, according to which the antagonist 
owers were created by, or proceeded frx>m, the One 
upreme and Uncreated ; the Chaldean doctrine of 
ivine Energies or Intelligences, the prototypes of the 
abalistio Sephiroth, and of the later Gnostic ^ons, the 
me, no doubt, under dififerent names, with the Mon 
id Proto^hes, the Genos and Genea, with their 
gularly-coupled des^ndhnts in the Phoenician cos- 
ogony of Sanchoniathon ; and finally, the primitive 
id simpler worship of Egypt; all these are either 
anches of one common stock, or expressions of the 
me state of the human mind, working with kmdred 
tivity on the same visible phenomena of nature, and 
th tj^e same object 

The Asiatic mind impersonated, though it did not, 
th the Greek, humanise everything. L%ht and Dark* 
Bs, Good and Evil, ^e cWtive and Destructive 
Brgjy of nature, Che active and passive Powers of 
tieratien, •moral Perfection and Wisdom, Beascm and 
^h, even Agriculture and the Pastoral lif(^ eadh 
p a distinct and intelligent being; they wedded each 
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other according to their apparent correspondences ; thev | 
begat progeny according to the natural affiliation o*i 
consequeace of id^ 

One great elementary principle pervaded the whole 
religious systems of the East, the connexion of moPai 
Pnritjrof with physical ideas^ the inherent purity, th£ 

^ spirit, the inalienable evu\ 
of its antagonist, matter. Whether Matter! 
coexisted with the First ^reat Cause; whether it was! 
created by his power, but from its innate malignity I 
became insubordinate to his will ; whether it was ex- 
traneous to his existence, necessarily subsisting, though ^ 
without form, till its inert and shapeless mass was- 
worked upon by the Deity himself, or by his primalp 
Power or Emanation, the Demiurge or Creator of thef 
existing worlds : on these points the different nationalf 
creeds were endlessly diversified. But id its varioui 
forms, the principle itself wa# the^ universal doctrine ol 
the Eastern world; it was developed in their loftieS 
philosophy (in feet, their higher philosophy and thei^ 
s^culative religion were the same thing) ; it gave # 
^d of colouring even to their vulgar superstition, ani t 
operat^, in inany cases almost to an incredible exteaf 
on their social and political system. ^ 

This great primal tenet is alike the elementary prin I 
Brahminiam and the mo ^ 
Ftadpie. moral Buddhism of india and the lemoi 
East. The theoiy of the division of^sastes supposes i 
a larger portion of the pure mind of the Deity ia in “ 
mto tte sacerdotal and superior orders ; they are 
the Deity, and with more immediate hope of bei 
reabsorbed mto the divine ewence; white the lot 
w more inextricably immoiied in the 
matter of the world, their feeble portkm of the a 
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ipirit of the Divinity contracted and lost in the pro* 
dominant mass of corruption and malignity.^ The 
Buddhist, substituting a moral for hereditary ap* 
pj^oximation to ihe pure and elementary mind, rests, 
levertheless, on the same primal theory, and carries the 
jotion of the abstraction of the spiritual part fjx)m the 
foul and corporeal being to an equal, if not a greater, 
height of contemplatiye mysticism.® Hence the sanctity 
of fire among the Persians ; ^ (hat element which is mo^ 
subtle and defeecated &om all material corruption ; it is 
perefore the representative of pure elementary mind, 
pf Deity itselfc* It exists independent of the material 
Forms in which it abides, the sun and the heavenly 
bodies. To infect this holy element with any excretion 
br emanation from the material form of man ; to con- 
»minate it ^th the putrescent effluvia of the dead and 
^ulless corpse, was the height of guilt and impiety. 

! This one simple principle is the parent of that Asce- 
icism which maintained its authority among sowmof 
11 the older religions of the remoter East, 
weed its at a v^ early period into Christianity^ 
fheie, for 9Qme centuries, it exercised a predominant 
^uenoe, and subdued even t!he active and warlike 
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genius of Mohammedanisin to its dremny and ecstatic 
induence/ On tha cold table-lands of Thibet, in the 
forests of India^ iSong the busy population of China, 
on the burning shores of Siam, in Egypt and in Pales- 
tine, in Christianised Europe, in Mohammedanised Asia, 
the worshipper of the Lama, the Faquir, the Bonze, the 
Talapoin, the Essene, the Therapeutist, the Monk, and 
the Dervish, have withdrawn from the society of man, 
in order to abstract the pule mind from the dominion of 
foul and corrupting matter. Under each system, the 
perfection of human nature was estrangement firom the 
influence of the senses, — those senses which were en- 
slaved to the material elements of the world ; an 
approximation to the essence of the Deity, by a total 
secession firom the affairs, the interests, passions, 
the thoughts, the common being and natvire of man 
The practical operation of thjfi elementary principle 
Eastern religion has deeply influenced the whole historyj 
of man. But it had made no progress in Europe till| 
after the introduction of Christiani^. The manner ini 
which it allied itself with, or rather incorj^rated i1 
into, a system, to the ^original nature and design 
which it appears altogether foreign, will form a m 
important and perhaps not uninteresting chapter ih 
Bjitory of Christianity. 

Celibacy was the offspring of Ascetioism, but it do 
appear almlutely 4sei^ to it ; wheth( 
insulted nature reasserts its rights, roco 
ciles to the practice that which is in apparent oppositi( 
to the theory, or whether it revenges, as it were, t 
rebellion of nature on one point, by its more viql*^ 
mid Nccessful mvasionf upon its unconquerable p 
pensities on others. The Muni in jg 
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by his wife, who shares his solitude, and seems to offer 
no impediment to his sanctity,^ thowh in some cases it 
may be that all connubial interAorse is sternly re 
%ounced. In Palestine, the Essene, in his higher state 
of perfection, stood in direct opposition to the spirit of 
the books of Mos^, on which he still looked with the 
profoundest reverence, by altogether refraining from 
marriage. It was perhaps in this form that Eastern 
Asceticism first crept into Christianity. It assumed the 
elevating and attractive character of higher personal 
purity; it drew the line of demarcation more rigidly 
against the loose morality of the Heathen ; it afforded 
the advantage of detaching the first itinerant preachers 
of Christianity more entirely from worldly interests; 
enabled them to devote their whole undistracted atten- 
tion to the^ propagation of the Faith, and left them, as it 
were, more loose from the world, ready to break the 
few and slender ties wldch connected them with it at 
the first summons to a glorious martyrdom.^ But it 
was not, as we shall presently observe, till Gnosticism 
began to eiercise its influence on Christianity^ that, 
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emulous of its dangerous rival, or infected with its 
foreign opinions, the Churchy in its general sentiment, 
espoused and maj[nifled the pre-eminent virtue of 
celibacy.* ^ ^ 

The European mind of the older world, as repre- 
unkoowafai sentod by the Greeks and Bomans, rep^ed 
for a long time, in the busy turmoil of political 
development and the absorbing career of war and con- 
quest, this principle of inactivity and secession from the 
ordinary affairs of life. No sacerdotal caste established 
this principle of superiority over the active warrior, or 
even over the laborious husbandman. With the citizen 
of the stirring and factious republics of Greece, the 
highest virtue was of a purely political and practical 
character. The whole man was public : his indivi- 
duality, the sense of which was continually suggested 
and fostered under the other system, was lopt in the 
member of the commonwealth. *Thqt which contributed 
nothing to the service of the state was held in no 
respect. The mind, in its abstracted flights, obtained 
little honour; it was only as it worked upoifthe welfare, 
the amusement, or the glory of the republic, that its 
digmty was estimated. The philosopher might discuss 
the comparative superiority of the practical or the con- 
templative life, but his loftiest contemplations were 
occupied with reahties, or what may be considered 
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idealising those realities to a higher degree of perfec- 
tion : to make good citizens was the utmost ambition of 
his wisdom ; an Utopia was his heav A ^The Cynic, who 
iii the East^ or in Europe ^ter it became impregnated 
«rith Eastern doctrines, would have retired into the 
iesert to his solitary hermitage, in order to withdraw 
iiimself entirely from the common interests, sentiments, 
md connexions of mankind; in Greece, took up his 
station in the crowded forum,*or, pitching his tub in the 
midst of the concourse at the public games, inveighed 
jgainst the vices and follies of mankind. Plato, if he 
bad followed the natural bent of his genius, 
might have introduced, and indeed did intro- 
luce, as much as the Grecian mind was capable of 
imbibing of this theory of the opposition of mind and 
matter, with its ordinary consequences. The com- 
munities of his older Pythagoras, who had pro- 

bably visited the East, and drank deep of the Oriental 
mysticism, approached in some respects nearer to the 
contemplative character of monastic institutions. But 
the active mind of the Greek predominated ; and the 
roUowers of Pythagoras, instead of founding coenobitic 
institutions, or secluding themselves in meditative soli- 
tude, settled some of the flourishing republics of Magna 
^rsecia. The great master, in whose steps Plato pro- 
essed to tread more closely, was so essentially prao- 
ical and unimaginative, as to bind his followers down 
0 If less Oriental system, of philosophy. While, there- 
bre, in \m Timssus, Plato attempted to harmonise parts 
f the cosmogonical theories of Asia with the more 
ingianised mythology of Greece^ the work which was 
^ore aooordailt to the genius of his country, was his 
^publi<^ in w^iioh all hk idealism was, as it were, con* 
bed to the etirth* Even his religion, though of 
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^ublimer cast than the popular superstitioiit was yetj 
considered chiefly in its practical operation on the 
welfare of the ^te. It was his desi^ to elevate 
humanity to a higher state of moral dignity ; to cujtv 
vate the material body as well as the immaterial soul 
to the height of perfection; not to sever, as far a 
possible, the connexion between these ill-assorted com 
panions, or to withdraw the purer mind from its social 
and political sphere, intb solitary and inactive com* 
munion with the Deity. 

In Borne, the general tendency of the national mind 
was still more essentially public and political 
In the Eepublic, except in a few less distin 
guished men, the Laelii and the Attici, even their philo 
sophy was an intellectual recreation between the men 
pressing avocations of their higher duties : it was eithei 
to brace and mature the min^for future service to tb( 
state, or as a solace in hours of disappointed ambitioi 
or the haughty satiety of glory. Ci^ science was tli< 
end and aim of all their philosophic meditation. Liki 
their ancient king, if they retir^ for communion wit! 
the Egeria of philosophy, it was in order to bring forth 
on their return, more ample stores of political and legis 
lative wisdom. Under the imperial goveniment,*thej 
took refuge in the lofty reveries of the porch, as thej 
did in inordinate luxury, from the degradation an( 
enforced inactivity of servitude.* Tl^y fled to the plii 
low^c retirement, flfom the barrenness, in all high (i 
8tirri^ emotions, which had smitten the Senate and m 
p)mitia; still looking back with a vain but lingering 
ho^ that the State might sumiion them again* 

without dignity, from a contemplative lift 
w ich ^ no means, ^pli^ an approximation to tk 
divine, but rather a debasemaut of the human naton 
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Some, indeed, degraded their high tone of philosophy 
by still mingling in the servile politics of the day; 
Seneca lived and died the votory^d the victim of 
qpurt intrigiie. The Thraseas stood lloof, not in ec- 
static meditation on the primal Author of Being, but on 
the departed liberties of Borne; their soul aspired no 
higher than to unite itself with the ancient genius of the 


Republic. 

Orientalism had made cosisiderable progress towards 
[the West before the appearance of Christianity. 

While the popular Pharisaism of the Jews h^ 
embodied some of the more practical tenets of Zoroas- 
trianism, the doctrines of the remoter East had found a 
welcome reception with the Essene. Yet even with 
lim, regular and unintermitting labour, not inert and 
beditative, abstraction, was the principle of the ascetic 
immunity. It might almost seem that there subsisted 
me secret and indelibfe congeniality, some latent con- 
ity, whether from kindred, common descent, or 
conquest, between the caste-divided population on 
6 shores 6f the Ganges, and the same ar^cial state 
f society in the valley of the Nile, so as to assimilate in 
remarkable a manner thebf religion.^ It is certain, 
M the genuine Indian mysticism first established a 
irmanent western settlement in the deserts of Egypt, 
[ts first combination seems to have been with ^ 
ian Judaisiq^ of Alexandria, and to have arisen 
the dreaming Platonism, which in the schools of 
at city had been engrafted on the Mosaic Institutes. 
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The Egyptian IMonks were the lineal descendants of the 
Jewish Tberapentae^ described by Philo.* Though the 
Therapeute, like %ie Essenes, were in some respects a 
productive community, yet they approached much neanei 
to the contemplative and indolent fraternities of the 
farther East. The arid and rocky desert around them 
was too stubborn to make much return to their lese 
regular and less systematic cultivation ; visionary indo- 
lence would grow upon Aem by degrees. The com- 
munities either broke up into the lairs of solitary 
hermits, or were constantly throwing off their more 
enthusiastic votaries deeper into the desert : the severer 
mortifications of the flesh required a more complete 
isolation from the occupations, as well as the amuse- 
ments or enjoyments of life. To change the wilderness 
into a garden by patient industry, was to enthral the 
spirit in some degree to the service of the body ; and in 
process of time, the principle was carried to its height 
The more dreary the wilderness, the more unquestioned 
the sanctity of its inhabitant ; the more complete and 
painfal the privation, the more holy the" worshipper; 
the more the man put off his own nature, and sank 
below the animal to vegetative existence, the more con- 
summate his spiritual perfection. The full growtii of 
this system was of a much later period ; it did not come 
to maturity till after Christianity bad passed through its 
conflict with Gnosticism ; but Its elements were, no 
doubt, floating about in the different western regions of 
Asiay and either directly through Gnosticism, or from 
the emulation of the two sects, which outbid each other, 
as it were, in yixsterity, it worked, at length, intp^ths 
very intimate j^ing of die Gospel religknL 
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The fdngular felicity, the skill and dexterity, if I 
aay so speak, with which Christiani^ at first combmauoii 
round its way through these conflicmn^ ele- 
D^nts, combining what was pure and lofty in 
lach, in some instances unavoidably speaking their 
anguage, and simplifying, harmonising, and modifying 
lach to its own peculiar system, increases our admiration 
f its unrivalled wisdom, its deep insight into the uni- 
ersal nature of man, and its pre-acquaintance, as it 
rere, with the countless diversities of human character 

E evailing at the time of its propagation. But, unless 
e same profound wisdom had watched over its in- 
olable preservation, which presided over its origin; 
inless it had been constantly administered with the 
nme superiority to the common passions and interests 
nd spe^ative curiosity of man, a reaction of the 
Ueral systems over wh^ch it prevailed was inevitable. 
i)n a wide and comprehensive survey of the whole his- 
bry of Christianity, and considering it as left altogether 
0 its own native force and impulse, it is difficult to 
stimate how* far the admission, even the predominance, 
f these foreign elements, by which it was enabled to 
maintain its hold on different *ages and races, may not 
av^ contributed both to its original success and its 
inal permanence. The Eastern asceticism outbid 
Jhristianity in that austerity, that imposing self- 
^riflce, that intejsify^of devotion, which acts with the 
^featest rapidity, and secures the most lasting authority 
^er rude* and unenlightened minds. By cotdescing to 
certain point with its antagonist, it embraced within 
^jcpanding pale those who would otherwise, according 
the spirit of their age, have been carried bejrond its 
here by some enthusiasm more popula^r and better 
ited to the genius of the time, or the temperament of 
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the indiYidual. If it lost in purity, it gwned in power, 
perhaps in permanence. No doubt, in its first contest 
with Orient6di8m%ere sown those seeds which grew up 
at a letter period into Monasticism; it rejected tJie 
tenets, but admitted the more insidious principle of 
Gnosticism ; yet there can be little doubt that in the 
dark ages, the monastic spirit was among the great con- 
servative and influential elements of Christianity. 

The form in which Chfistianity first encountered this 
wide-spread Orientalism, was either Gnosticism,^ or, if 
that philosophy had not then become consolidated into 
a system, those opinions which subsequently grew up 
into that prevalent doctrine of Western Asia. The first 
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expand kbix^lSeS.) 
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Orientalist was Simon Magus. In the conflict with St. 
Peter, related in the Acts, nothing transpires 
as to the personal history of this reikarkable 
man, excepting the extensiye success wifli which he had 
practised his magical arts in Samaria, and the Oriental 
title which he assumed — ‘‘the Power of God.” His 


first overtures to the Apostle appear as though he were 
desirous of conciliating the friendship and favour of the 
new teacher, and would not> have been unwilling to 
have acted a subordinate part in the formation of his 
increasing sect. But from his first rejection, Simon 
Magus was an opponent, if there be any truth in the 
wild legends, which are still extant, the rival, of Chris* 
tianity."^ On the arrival of the Christian teachers in 
Samaria, where, up to that period, his influence had pre- 
dominated, Simon paid homage to the reality of his 
miracles, by acknowledging their superiority to his own. 
Still, it should seem th£t he only considered them as 
more adroit wonder-workers, or, as is more probable. 


possessed of some peculiar i^rets beyond his own know- 
ledge of the laws of nature, or, possibly (for imposture 

! nd superstition are ever closely allied), he may have 
upposed that they had intercourse with more powerful 
Spirit or Intelligences than his own. Jesus was to him 
ather some extraordinary proficient in magic, who had 
mparted his prevailing gifts to his followers, the Apostles; 
)r some superior |;eniis, who lent himself to their bid- 


« It a among tha mott hopdom 
fficultloa in oarlj Ohriatiiui hMory 
to ona’a own aatkfiMtion, 
hat^gnmndwork of truth than maj 
> hi thoaa worka whidi hear tha 
^ of St. CSamant, and niato tha 


That in their praaant form tbqr sra * 
kind of rdigioua romanoa, ftiw will 
doubt; but they anoartainlj <tfgnat 
antiq;ait]r, and it ia diffioult to aup- 
poaa thim aithar pun inaantioa of 
BDara ambaUiihmenti of tha aimpk 
biatory in tha Asia. 
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Amg ; or wli4t Simoi asserted himself to be, some power 
emanating more directly from the primal Deity. The 
‘^gift of the Holp Ghost” seemed to communicate a 
great portion, «<fc least, of this magic influence, and to 
place the initiated in possession of some mighty secrets, 
or to endow him with the control of some potent spirits. 
Simon’s offer of pecuniary remuneration betrays at once 
either that his own object was sordid, as he suspectec 
theirs to be ; or, at the highest, he sought to increase, by 
a combination with them, his own reputation and in- 
fluence. Nor, on the indignant refusal of St. Peter, 
does his entreaty for their prayers, lest he should incur 
the wrath of their offended Deity, by any means imply 
a more accurate and Christian conception of their reli- 
gion ; it is exactly the tone of a man, half impostor and 
half enthusiast, who trembles before the offended anger 
of some mightier superhuman being, whom his inef- 
fectual magic has no power <6 control or to appease. 
We collect no more than this from the narrative in the 
Acts,*^ 

Yet, unless Simon was in fact a personage of con- 
siderable importance during the early history of Chris* 
tianity, it is difficult to account for bds becoming, as he 
is called by Beausobre, the hero of the Bomance of 
Heresy. If Simon was the same with that magician, » 
Cypriot by birth, who was employed by Felix as agent 
in his intrigue to detach Druailla from her husband,* this 
p€irt of his character accords with the cfiarge of licenripus- 
ness advanced both against his life and his do<itrines by 
Ins Christian opponents. Tins is by no means impro* 
bable ; and inde^ even , if he was not a person, thus 


V Acta Tiii. 9, 

• Joseph. Ant n. % 9. 


nod KoiMi, A Imo Ad 

Cflaipniej A|ieit 
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litically prominent and influential, the early writers 
f Christianity would scarcely have concurred in repre- 
senting him as a formidable and d^^rous antagonist 
of the Faith, as a kind of personal ri'ial of St. Peter, 
mthout some other groundwork for the fiction besides 
the collision recorded in the Acts. The doctrines which 
are ascribed to him and to his followers, who continued 
to exist for two or three centuries,* harmonise with the 
glimpse of his character and tenets in the writings of 
Si Luke. 

Simon probably was one of that class of adventurers 
^hich abounded at this period, or like Apollo- HisraaidiA. 
bins of Tyana and others at a later time, with tepets. 
[whom the opponents of Christianity attempted to con- 
jfound Jesus and his Apostles. His doctrine was Ori- 
ental in its language and in its pretensions.^ He was 
^6 first JEAm or Emanation, or rather perhaps the first 
manifestation of the primal Deity. He assumed not 
merely the title of the Great Power or Virtue of God, 
nut all the other appellations — the Word, the Perfec- 
tion, the Paraclete, the Almighty, the whole combined 
^tributes of the Deity.* He had a companion, ^ ^ 
Helena, according to the statement of his ^ 
pnepues, a beautiful prostitute,^ whom he found at Tyre, 


Origen denies the existenoe of i 
Simonians in his day ^Contra I 
lib. i.) ; whidi imj^es that th^ | 
d IbhsUtet) nearly np to that tiiMp | 
* Irauens, 1&. i. o. 20 ; the fullest | 
the eariy aatbeijiaes on BmoOf | 
p’inpere QzaWs notes, ^e person^ | 
‘~%iwithSt. Peter in Rome, and the ! 

Inecriptton **^Senu»ii Sanco,** 
^ 1 think, he abandoiied to lefend. 
^Kat Simon wae a hemaiaroh, tad a 


beresiarch of %reat power and wide 
influence^ not a mythical personage 
created out of the pasaage in the Acte 
of the Apostlea, is fiirther and atiU 
more cooclnsitely shown in the Sixth 
Book of the ndloeophomena. 

a turn Rermo Del, sun 
Specknoa, ego Psredetlie^ cgd Obh 
nipotens, ego omnia Dit Himanym 
in l^atth. Op. ir. 114. 

^ Ireii«ui,aekliora. 
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who became in like manner the first conception (the 
Ennoea) of the Deity ; but who, by her conjunction with 
matter, had been ^i^ved to its malignant influence, 
and haying fallen under the power of eril angels, had 
been in a constant state of transmigration, and among 
other mortal bodies, had occupied that of the famous 
Helen of Troy. Beausobre,* who elevates Simon into a 
Platonic philosopher, explains the Helena as a sublime 
allegory. She was the Pgyche of his philosophic ro- 
mance. The soul, by evil influences, had become impri- 
soned in matter. By her the Deity had created the 
angels : the angels, enamoured of her, had inextricably 
entangled her in that polluting bondage, in order to 
prevent her return to heaven. To fly from their em- 
braces, she had passed from body to b<^y. Connecting 
this fiction with the Grecian mythology, she was Mi- 
nerva, or impersonated Wisdom perhaps, ahso, Helena, 
or embodied Beauty.*^ • 

It is by no means inconsistent with the character of 
Orientalism, or witi the spirit of the times, to reconcile 
much of these different theories. According to the 
Eastern system of teaching by symbolic action, Simon 
may have carried about a living and real illustration of 
his allegory : his Helena may have been to his 
ciples the mystic image of an Emanation from the 
divine Mind; |^6r native purity, indeed, originally 


T 


* Bwotobrc^ Hist, do Maaididlans, 
4.85. 

• Hif difdples wanhipfwd two 

fUtoM : of Simon If Zto^ of Htlen as 
Athsnt. Vi ri9 "SUfutrot 

l^sowir «.Zt Aidf nd r9f 

Ir ftopff rodror 

flv pAw mjuSiVff at* 
#Mr, fiip U irvpW» PMlosofliti* 


tnsna, rl. p. f76. ^ 

^ iri$M lutnejft^OfUni 
^dpwcrt rdf h 
9A kmnrhpfixii^w o^t noAXsfi 
p. 174. Tht Trojin w«r fetinf 
hato batn as a typa of thii ^ 
among tiii woddrolfaif anuliiOOM^^ 
bfBOML 
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efiled by the contagious malignity of matter, bu|fc 
nder the guidance of the Hierophant, or rather by her 
mctifying association with the ‘‘ Poipr of Grod,” either 
Wing again to her primal sanctity, orteven while the 
pdlser body was still abandoned to its inalienable cor- 
pption, emancipating the uninfected and unparticipant 
W from all the depravation, almost from the conscious- 
jesc, of corporeal indulgence. Be this as it Proi»biuty 
jiay; whether the opinions pf Simon were 
drived from Platonism, or, as it is much more likely, 
pmediately from Eastern sources, his history is singu- 
Irly characteristic of the state of the public min d at 
pis period of the world. A man assuming the lofty 
ppeUation of the Power of God, and, with his female 
p^iate, personating the male and female Energies or 
ptelligences of the Deity, appears to our colder Euro- 
Ban reason ff fiction too monstrous even for theuprover- 
Sal credulity of human •kind. But this Magianism 
I Simon must be considered in reference to the whole 
peory of theurgy or magic, and the pi^valent theosophy 
r notions of tlie divine nature. In' the East, supersti- 
|on had in general repudiated the ^'grossly material 
pnns in which the Western anthropomoiphism had 
mbo(hed its gods ; it remained more spiritual, but it 
We up for this by the fantastic manner in which 
I multiplied the gradations of spiritual beings more 
Hess remotely connecW with the first great Supreme, 
me more subtile tift spirits, in general they were the 
mre Seneflcent; the more intimately associated with 
mtter, the more malignant. The avowed object of 
was to destroy the authority of the evil qurits, 
^to Emancipate mankind from their cmitraL % Thk 
of tiie universe with a regularly descending 
p<ice88ion of befrigs was common to the whole Easti 
▼OL.n. 
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perhapfl^ in great part, to the West. The later Jewish 
doctrine of angels and devils approached nearly to it ; it 
larked in Platoii^nn, and assumed a higher form in the 
Eastern cosmogonies. In these it not merely assigned 
guardian or hostile beings to individuals or to nations, 
but its peculiar creator to the material universe, from 
which it aspired altogether to keep aloof the origin and 
author of the spiritual world ; though the latter superior 
and benignant Being was ordinarily introduced as inter- 
fering in some manner to correct, to sanctify, and to 
spiritualise the world of man ; and it was in accordanco 
with this part of the theory that Simon proclaimed 
himself the representative of Deity. That such was the 
Simonian doctrine, I think there can be no doubt ; s 
very small part, however, only its elementary notions; 
can with any probability be traced to Simon himself 
He was but the remote parent of a numerous, wide- 
spread, and inventive line of successors.® 


• According to the Philofophtimena, 
Simon of Gettim in Semaria called 
him^ a god, in imitation of a certain 
Apoethna, who in Libya trained some 
parrot* to eay « Apiethna ia a god," 
and then let them loose. They flew 
abroad, all over Libya and aa far aa 
Greece. He obtained divine wonhip. 
Bnt a clev^ Greek flknndoat the trick, 
canght aoine of the parroti,and taught 
them to aay, ** Apaethua that na up, 
and taught natoiay, < Apaethua ia a 
god.’" He let them fly to Libya. Upon 
which the Libyans burnad Apaathua 
as an impoator. This ia an old story 
toUtif HanBo thaCarthagfaiiaii, jfiUan, 
?ak. Hifet^ zhr* go. Introdiietlon, 
wrf ^ s^uaa laid opspi it fiip|KH 
brttta, do not giva a 
Klktr'or^ 


of the “ Refuter of Heresies." 
wbat ia really cnriona and valnable k' 
the work ia tlie dtationa from dj 
kwifipaerts firya^ij (the Great ir, 
nouncement, the SoriptuKta, it majl^ 
called, of the Simonian sect). Ofdf 
existence of this book there can 
doubt. That it was written byd| 
^mon Magus of the Acts, it we; 
uttor absurdity to suppose. It 
hafire been the work of Doeitheos^ 
Menandi^, or of both of them, ^ 
tma ibuiMkra and •hiTant^ of S 
monianiam. Tat there can be no 
that it was accepted by Hippolytitf ^ 
the authentio woih of Simon. ^ 
chnoa of opinloiw whkh It disclot 
is almost incoBcaifabla. SiiiioD 
have baen wall read In Plato J 
Ariata*te, tt Mt in Pylitafdiii (Pj 
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But Simon, himself, was at no time a Christian; 
neither was the heir and successor of his doctrines, Me- 


polytut mrywhere diicerns the in- 
fluAoe, almost the exolusire inSuenoei 
of Ore^ fMosophj). He quotes the 
poet Empedocles. Hia Helena (he 
also allegorised the wooden hone) is 
derived Homer and Stesichoros. 
He is equally familiar with the Old 
Testament (among other points he 
holds Fire to be the Primal Godhead ; 
this he borrowed, according to Hippo- 
lytus, from the saying of Moses, “ Our 
God Is a consuming fire **) and with 
the New; his Helena is the **lost 
sheep ” of the Gospels. And we read 
the following stiange parody, to our 
ears pro&ne, on the great truths of 
Christianity: **Aa he had redeemed 
his Helena, ao by his own 'adsdom 
his Gnosis), he had 
brought salvation to the world. For 
the angels, through their ambition, 
having administered the world badly. 
He had come for the restoration of ^1 
things, metamorphoSed and made equal 
to the Prindpalitiea and Powers, and 
to the Angels, so as to appear as a 
man, not being man, and to snfier 
Keeming^y in Judea, though he did 
Dot suffr [with Bunsen, I erase the 
<«!], and appeared to the Jews as 
die Son, in Samaria aa the Father, 
nnoDg theOentiki as the Holy Ghost 
Nt he nermlUed himself tJ be called 
h euy &me by, which men chose to call 
^ The Prophets, lie atora, altered 
Nr prophedei in^ired by tN angela 
r ho created the world [the evil Dnii- 
whom therafino the believera 
P Simon and Htlerm do not regard, 
F thdr own^ porieot freedom* 
l^they my tlii^ am saved by hii 
^[^gtaoe of Simon],*' (Bonsen, 


by one of his arbitrary deciaions, to 
my judgement in contradiction to the 
whole text, supposes all this to be the 
Simonian description of our Saviour, 
Jesus, not that of Simon.) 

Indeed, the most remarkable port of 
this doctrine is its strong opposition 
toe that of the Clementine Homilies. 
Here throughout Simon is the Saviour ; 
he is the Christ, he that hath stood, 
that stands, that will stand (Hippo- 
lytus would show that he is not thr 
Saviour) bri xp^arhs ohic HOawv, d 
iffriis, (TrhSf (mjerJ/usyof, p. 162. 

In the Acts we read that Simon*8 
followers said ** this man is the great 
Power of God *’ (dvydfiit tov 0foG ri 
fi€yd\ri)f and according to all this 
system the great Power was the efflux 
of the Ineffable, Unapproachable, Un- 
I known Godhead, the Redeemer of the 
materialised souls of men. In the 
Clementines he is the Antagonist of 
St. Peter. Even in hia end there is 
a singular peculiarity in the fable. 
Here^ too, in Home he is opposed to 
St. Peter. But instead of attempting 
to fiy, aa in the vulgar tradition 
(Apoet, Const, vi. 9), and falling and 
^s^ing his neck, Simon offered to 
be burled alive, and declared that he 
would rise again on the third day. 
Hia disciplet buried him in a deep 
trench, “ but to thia day," says Hi]^ 
lytus, “ they await his resurrectiom" 

Neander dismlnei Simon and the 
Simonians almost wIUi contempt, ^ 
Philotophomena, 1 think, dmw thiu I 
am ri|^t in attaching mori, importoaoe 
to these doct ri ne^ «• ^ seuioe 
and fnknffiietation of Qno^ cphijbN" 
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nander and it was not till it had made some progresa 
in the Syrian and Asiatic cities, that Christianity came 
into closer cental with those Gnostic, or pre-Gnostic, 
systems, which^instead of opposing it with direct hc^t 
lity, received it with more insidious veneration, and 
warped it into an unnatural accordance with their own 
principles. As the Jew watched the appearance of 
Jesus, and listened to his announcement as the Messiah, 
in anxious suspense, expecting that even yet He would 
assume those attributes of temporal grandeur and 
visible majesty which, according to his conceptions, 
were inseparable from the true Messiah ; as, even after 
the death of Jesus, the Jewish Christians still eagerly 
anticipated his immediate return to Judgement, his mil' 
lennial reign, and his universal dominion : so many of 
Gnosttdsm Oriental speculatists, as sopn as Chris- 
tianity began to be developed, hailed it as the 
completion of their own wild theories, and 
forced it into accordance with their universal tenet of 
distinct intelligences emanating from the primal Being. 
Thus Christ, who to the vulgar Jew wa5 to be a tem- 
poral king, to the Cabalist or the Chaldean, or to 
men of kindred opinions, became a Sephiroth, an 
JEon, an emanation from the One Supreme. While 
the author of the religion remained on earth, and while 
the religion itself was still in its intancy, Jesus was iflp 
danger of being degraded intp*a ^pg of the Jews, hir 
Gospel of becoming the code of a new religioas re-p 
public.* Directly it got beyond the bordera of Pal^t 


i Menander btptiied io hia own 
Wnf bj the Sixpreme 
■fbwar of CM, Hit baptltm oonfbrrod 
a rataneotkiii not only to otnrnil life, 
M to itma yontk. An opinion, at 


M. Matttr jntUy obterr i, pot 
reconcileable to thoao who oonSder*^ 
the body the unworthy prieon of 
■onl Innwtu, i. 21. Hatter, i. 

• TheEbionitoi ofKennder. 
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tine, and the name of Christ had acquired sanctity and 
veneration in the Eastern cities, he became a kind of 
metaphysical impersonation, while tie religion lost its 
pvely moral cast, and assumed the chaiKcter of a specu- 
lative theogony. 

Ephesus is the scene of the first collision between 
Chr^ianity and Orientalism of which we can 
trace any authentic record. Ephesus, I have 
before described as the greats emporium of magic arts, 
and the place where the imwieldy allegory of the East 
lingered in the bosom of the more elegant Grecian 
Humanism/ Here the Greek, the Oriental, the Jew, 
the philosopher, the magician, the follower of John the 
Baptist, the teacher of Christianity, were no doubt 
encouraged to settle by the peaceful opulence of the 
inhabitants^ and the constant influx of strangers, under 
the proudly indifferent protection of the municipal autho- 
rities and of the Boman^Govemment. In Ephesus, ac- 
cording to universal tradition, survived the last of the 
Apostles; and here the last of the Gospels — ^ ^ 
some have sdpposed, 1 think rightly, the latest 
of the writings of the New Testament — appeared in the 
midst of this struggle with the foreign elements of con- 
• 


chapttr on the Ebionitet and Ka- 
ia excellent. I aoquieaoe in his 
cxplanalioD of Ebion (from the I|ebrew 
word the poor);*but instead 

ta)£g the* word, as Origim did, in 
allegmic vein, as a oontemptnoos 
appellation from their porertjr of doo- 
^ne, 1 would soppoee that these re- 
^^*^«*,* who fled daring the war of 
and the war of Hadrian, and 
•We back to JeroiMlem, were poor as 
with thf Qen^ Ghrktians, 


and the earlier Christians of Palestine 
addressed by St, James in his Epistle, 
** Qo to now, JO rich men.” 

^ The Temple of Diana was the 
triumph of pore Grecian arohiteotore : 
but her statue was not that of the 
divine Huntress like that twin aliter 
of the Belvidere Apollo in the gallery 
at Paris} she was the Diana multi- 
mamma, the emhlematio impmoa- 
tion of AU-prodnettT^ AlkurtHUfs 
Katan, 
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fliotiBg systems. This Gospel was written, I conceive, 
nil OMpiL figainst any ^cnliar sect or individual, but 

to arrestCbe spirit of Orientalism, which was 
working into th^P essence of Christianity, destroying ^ 
beautiful simplicity, and threatening altogether to 
change both its design and its eflTects upon mankind. 
In some points, it necessarily spoke the language, which 
was common alike, though not precisely with the same 
meaning, to the Platonisnk of the West and the Theo 
gonism of the East But how different and peculiar its 
sense ! It kept the moral and religious, if not alto- 
gether distinct from the physical notions, yet clearly 
and invariably predominant. While it appropriated 
the well-known and almost universal term, tte Logos, 
or Word of God, to the divine author of Christianity,*^ 
and even adopted some of the imagery from the hypo- 
thesis of conflicting light and darkness ; yet it |dtogether 
rejected all the wild cosmogonical speculations on the 
formation of the world ; it was silent on that elementary 
distmction of the Eastern creed, the separation of matter 
from the ethereal mind. The union of the soul with the 
Deity, though in the writings of John it .takes some- 
thing of a mystic tone, is not the Pantheistic absorption 
into the parent Deity ; it is an union by the aspiration 
of the^ pious heart, the conjunction by pure and holy 
love with the Deity, who, to the ecstatic moral affection 
of the adorer, is himself pure Icwe. It insists not on 
abstraction from matter, but from ^sin, from hatred, ! 
from all fierce and corrupting passions; ite n^w life is 
^tive as well as meditative; a social principle, which 
uwrporates together all pure and holy men, and con- 
J^dns them with their federal head, Christ* the image 

* Uctiim), fan, jhl,. 
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nd nepreaentatiTe of the Gtod of Love ; it ia no prin* 
iple of isolation in soUtary and rapturous meditation ; 
t is a moral, not an imaginative purity. 

Among the opponents to the holy and^blime Chris* 
ianity of Si Jolm, during his residence at Ephesus, the 
lames of the Nicolaitans and of Cerinthus 
lone have survived.*^ Of the tenets of the 
[)rmer, and the author of the doctrine, nothing precise 
3 known; but the indignant language with which they 
,re alluded to in the Sacred Writings implies that they 
rere not merely hostile to the abstract doctrines, but 
Iso to the moral effects of the Grospel. Nor does 
I ; appeair quite dear that the Nicolaitans were a distinct 
nd organised sect 

Cerinthus was the first of whose tenets we have any 
istinct stateguent, who, admitting the truth of 
Christianity, attempted to incorporate with it 
5reign and Oriental tenets.* Cerinthus was of Jewish 
escent, and educated in the Judaso-Platonic school of 
dexandria.** His system was a singular and, appa- 


^ General tradition derired the Ki- 
^laitans from Kicolaa, one of the 
)ven &icons. Aota Yi« 5. Eusebius 
^ Hist. 1. iii. c. 29) relatee a storj 
tat Nicolas, accused of being jealous 
^ his beautiful wife, offered her in 
latrimony to whoever ci^pe toVake 
Br* tts followers, on thia eiample, 
■Qoded the tedet of promiscuoua con- 
ihinage. Wetstein, with whom Ml- 
and Bopenmiller are indined 
* that Kioolaa was 

ttBlation of the i^iew word 1^1- 
“a* both In their re* 

^▼s languages, ^ subduer or the 

of I|0|^ litehiMtfs, 


^chhom, and Storr, suppoee, there- 
fore, that it was the name rather of a 
eeot than an indivklual, and the same 
with those mentioned in 2 Pet. ii. 10, 
13, 18; iii. 3; Jud. 8, 16. See Rck 
senmSUer on Rev. ii. 6. The Pfaikee* 
phumeoa takes the popular view of the 
Nicolaitans from Nioolas the deaotm; 
it is predselT’ the same view and in 
the same wor^ with Irennus. 

t See lfoaheim,De Rebus ante 0.11., 
p. 199 ; Mattev, 1.221, , . / 

b Iheodoret, iL c. 3. ^ ia 
priMed by the Philoaophhio^a^ It 
firms also Keaoder*i ingeolouacoaiMdoa 
of the tneti with th^ of Philo. 
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rently, incongruous fusion of Jewish, Christian, aii( 
Oriental notions. He did not, like Simon or Menander 
inyest himself^ im a sacred and mysterious character 
though he pretended to angelic revelations.™ Like^al 
the Orientals, his imagination was haunted with tli( 
notion of the malignity of matter ; and his object seemi 
to have been to keep both the primal Being and th( 
Christ uninfected with its contagion. The Creator ol 
the material world, therefore, was a secondary being- 
an angel or angels ; as Cerinthus seems to have adhered 
to the Jewish, and did not adopt the Oriental language.' 
But his national and heredita^ reverence for the La^ 
withheld him from that bold and hostile step which was 
taken by most^f the other Gnostic sects, to which, no 
doubt, the general animosity to the Jews in Syria and 
Egypt concurred — the identification of the God of the 
Jewish covenant with the inf^or and malignant author 
of the material creation. He retained, according to one 
account, his reverence for the rites, the ceremonies, the 
Law, and the Prophets,® of Judaism, to which he was 
probably reconciled by the allegoric interpretations of 
Philo. The Christ, in his theory, was of a higher order 
than those secondary and subordinate beings who had 
presided over the older world. But, with the jefiousy 
of all the Gnostic sects, lest the pure Emanation fmfflj 
the Eather should be unnecessarily contaminated by too 
intimate a conjunction with a m&ter^ and mortal form, 
he relieved him from the degradation of a hi|man4irtlit 

• Euaebiiii^ E. H. Jii 28, from Tald8 ieporatS, ft dktento ab oS prin* 

n* the^ prcfbjtor, rtptnoK&^^as oipalitatf qnis ftt mipfr mdTfva 
*» hi Mtty/U- «tun qal mt foper omni* 

•w ttvooM* w. Peum.'' Iron. i. 25. 

B^ph^ Emt. 28. Ac • Infrrior angtb to ihom ^ ^ 
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by supposing that the Christ above descended on the 
man Jesus at his baptism ; and from the ignominy of a 
mortal death, by making him rAscend before that 
crisis, having accomplished his mi&ion of making 
known ‘‘the Unknown Father,” the pure and primal 
Being, of whom the worshippers of the Creator of the 
material universe, and of the Jehovah of the Jews, were 
alike ignorant But the most inconsequential part of 
the doctrine of Cerinthus waS his retention of the Jewish 
doctrine of the millennium. It must, indeed, have been 
purified from some of its grosser and more sensual 
images ; for the Christos, the immaterial Emanation 
from the Father, was to preside during its long period of 
harmony and peace.^ • 

The later Gnostics were bolder but more consistent 
innovatory on the simple scheme of Chris- l***, 
tianity. .It was not t^ the second century 
that the combination of Orientalism with Christianity 
>Yas matured into the more perfect Gnosticism. This 
was, perhaps, at its height from about the year 120 to 
140. In all the great cities of the Ea^ in which 
Christianity had established its most fiouririnng com- 
munities, sprang up this rival, which aspired to a still 
hi^er degree of knowledge t h a n was revealed in the 
Gospel, and boasted that it soared almost as much a^e 
the vulgar Christianity as above the vulgar Pagankm. 
Antioch, where ^e first church of the Christians ^ 
been opened, beheld the followers of Satununus with* 
drawing, in a proud assurance of their superiority, from 
the common brotherhood of believers, and in su la ti ng 

• . ■ — . ■ — ' — — “ 

^ C«rinihat WMomfidend by loaM I to oonttin hU grooier doctHw p£^ 
•Mly writOrt tho aatilor of tb« Apo- miUwmi*! wig® ^ Cbdit. Dionyiha 
«lypiy btamt itet mA •ppwod J iii. 288 ; tii. 
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tliemselvee as the gifted possessors of still higher spi- 
ritual secrets. Edessa, whose king very early Christian 
fable had exalte^ ftto a personal correspondent with 
the Saviour, rang with the mystic hymns of Barde>» 
sanes ; to the countless religious and philosophical 
factions of Alexandria were added those of Basilides 
and Valentinus; until a still more unscrupulous and 
ardent enthusiast, Marcion of Pontus, threw aside in 
disdain the whole existing Religion of the Gospel, re- 
modelled the sacred books, and established himself as 
the genuine hierophant of the real Christian mys- 
teries. 

Gnosticism, though very different firom Christianity, 
was of a sublime and imposing character as 
ooMtkum. an imaginative creed, and not more unrea^n- 
able than the other attempts of human reason to solve 
the inexplicable secret, the or^n of evil. .Though 
variously modified, the systems of the different teachers 
were essentially the same. The primal Deity remained 
aloof in his unapproachable majesty ; the Unspeakable, 
the Ineffable, the Nameless, the Self-existing.*^ The 
The piewaut. fulness of the Godhead, expanded 

itself in still outspreading circles, and ap- 
proached, till it comprehended, the universe. Frem 
the Pl^oma emanated all spiritual being, and to the 
Pleroma all such being was to return and mingle 
in indissoluble unity. By their enftan^ement in inalign 
and hostile matter— the source of moral as well as phy- 
sical evil— all outwardly existing beings had degenerated 


^ The author of the Apoftolic Coo^ 
ititatiooi aieerts, as the fint principle 
ci all the early heresies, rhr 
mPtikpdropu Buhr SXsttffil/MZr, 
ilwoTsy tfo^^eir, Ml Itii 4m 


llaripa tov XpioroG, rot 

K6<rfjunf hffUQvfyhy, i\ 9 ttrir 

iffifToy, htofoyifuiffryy, 

Aer. 14 b. ri. t, 10 . 
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m their high origin ; their redemption from this 
, reign bondage, their restoration to purity and peace 
the bosom of ipivinity, the univergA harmony of all 
tjpaterial existence, thus resolved agai£ into the Fie- 
una, was the merciful design of the Mm TueAXm 
ihrist, who had for this purpose invaded and 
ibdued the foreign and hostile provinces of the pre- 
ding Energy, or Deity, of matter. 

: In all the Oriental sects this primary principle, the 
; lalignity of matter, haimted the imagination ; of 

I ad to this principle every tenet must be ac- 
i ^mmodated. The sublimest doctrines of the Old Tes- 
iment — the creative omnipotence, the sovereignty, the 
irovidence of God, as well as the grosser and anthropo- 
lorphic images, in which the acts and passions, and 
ven the fo^pi of man, are assigned to the Deity— fell 
nder the same remorseless proscription. It was poUu- 
Ion, it was degradation to the pure and elementary 
pirit, to mingle with, to approximate, to exercise even 
16 remotest influence over, the material world. The 
reation of the visible universe was made over, according 
) all, to a secondary, with most, to a hostile Demiurge, 
he hereditary reverence which had modified the opinions 
f Ceirinthus, with regard to the Jehovah of his fathers, 

I no hold on the Syrian and Egyptian speculatists. 
fearlessly pursued their system to ^ts consequencee^ 
he whole of t^e Odd Testament was abandoned to 
ispiration of an inferior and evil.dmmon ; the Jews 
left in exolufl^e possession of their i^onal Deity, 
I the: Gnostic Christians disdained to ac- 
ledge as bearing iniy renemUance to the 
act, mxko^, nnd impassive Spirit To them, the 
on of Ghr^ revealed a Deity altogether unknpwn 
e dark agM of a world whidi was the creation and 
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the domain of an inferior being. They wonld not, like 
the philosophising Jews, take refuge in allegory to 
expli^ the too Material imeiges of the works of the 
Deity in the act of creation, and his subsequent rest; 
the intercourse with man in the garden of Eden ; the 
trees of knowledge and of life ; the Serpent, and the 
FalL They rejected the whole as altogether extraneous 
to Christianity, belonging to another world, with which 
the God revealed by Chrffit had no concern or relation 
If they condescended to discuss the later Jewish history, 
it was merely to confirm their preconceived notions. 
The apparent investiture of the Jehovah with the state 
and attributes of a temporal sovereign, the imperfection 
of the Law, the* barbarity of the people, the bloody wars 
in wliich they were engaged; in short, whatever in 
Judaism was irrecondleable vdth a purely^ intellectual 
and morally perfect system, cy^gued its origin from an 
imperfect and secondary author. 

But some tenets of primitive Christianity came no lea 
Oftome into direct collision with the leading principles 
of Orientalism. The human nature of Jesus 
was too deeply impressed upon all the Gospel history, 
and perplex^ the whole school, as well the precursors 
of Gnosticism as the more perfect Gnostics. His 4>irtii 
and death bore equal evidence to the unspiritualised; 
materialism of his mortal body. The Gnostics seized 
with avidity the distinction b^wegn the divine and; 
human nature ; but the Christ, the .^n, wUch^emu' 
nated from the pure and primal Deity, as yet unknovn 
in the world of tiie inferior creator, must be relieved ai 
far as possible from the degrading and contamim^ 
association with the mortal J esus. The simpler hyF 
thesis of the union of the two natures, mingled too 
closely, acccnrding to their views, the ill-assorted coi»' 
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panions. The human birth of Jesus, though guarded 
by the virginity of his mother, was still offensive to 
their subtler and more fastidious parity. The Christ, 
t|j,erefore, the Emanation from the Plefoma, descended 
upon the mem Jesus at his baptism. The death of Jesus 
was a still more serious cause of embarrassment. They 
3 eem never to have entertained the notion of an ex- 
piatory sacrifice; and tlie connexion of the ethereal 
mind with the pains and sufferings of a carnal body, was 
altogether repulsive to their strongest prejudices. J^fore 
the death, therefore, of Jesus, the Christ had broken off 
his temporary association with the perishable body of 
Jesus, and surrendered it to the impotent resentment 
of Pilate and of the Jews ; or, according to the theory of 
the Docetae, adopted by almost all the Gnostic sects, the 
whole union with the material human form was an 
illusion upon the senses of men ; it was but an apparent 
human being, an impaAive phantom, which seemed to 
undergo all the insults and the agony of the cross. 

Such were the general tenets of the Gnostic sects, 
emanating from one simple pidnciple. But the detaQs 
of their cosmogony, their philosophy, and their religion, 
were infinitely modified by local circumstances, by the 
moie or less fanciful genius of their founders, and by the 
stronger infusion of the different elements of Platonism, 
Cabalism, or that which, in its stricter sense, may be 
called OrientalisuL TJhe number of circles, or emana- 
[tioni, or procreafions, which intervened between the 
^iritual *and the material world ; the nature and the 
rank of the Creator of that material world ; his more or 
ioM dose identification with the Jehovah of Judaism ; 
the degree of malignity which they attributed to the 
letter ; the oSce and the nature of the ChnBto<f,~th6ai 

' ’ ' ' '■ I ' ' ■ ' ' 
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were open points, upon which they admitted, or, at leasts 
assum^ the utmost latitude. 

The earliest the more distinguished Gnostics k 
Saturhinus, who is represented as a pupil^ol 
***"******’ Menander, the successor of Simon Magus; 
But this Samaritan sect was always in direct hostility 
with Christianity, while Satuminus departed less from 
the Christian system than most of the wilder and more 
imaginative teachers of Gnosticism. The strength of 
the Christian party in Antioch may in some degree 
have overawed and restrained the aberrations of his 
fancy. Satuminus did not altogether exclude the primal 
spiritual Being &om all concern or interest in the mate- 
rial world. For the Creator of the visible universe, he 
assumed the seven great angels (which thb later Jews 
had probably borrowed, though with diflfeyent powers, 
from the seven Amschaspands of Zoroastrianism) or 
rather the Chief of these seven, who was the Qod of the 
Jews. Neither were these angels essentially evil, nor 
was the domain on which they exercised their creative 
power altogether surrendered to the maligifity of matter; 
it was a hind of debateable ground between the powers 
of evil and of good. The historian of Gnosticism has 
remarked the singular beauty of the fiction regasding 
the creation of man. " The angels tried their utmost 
efforts to form man ; but there arose under their creative 
influence only ^ a worm oreeping«upon the earth.’ God, 
condescending to interpose, sent dovm his Spirit, which 
breathed into the reptile the living^ soul of man*’^ It is 


' On Sitiiniiniis, am Istnmit,!. 22 ; 
**■•*>• Iv. 7; Bfnphuu Bm, 28; 
rhaodowt, H«r. Ftb. Ub. iS.; Tw- 
luUitn, Di AninS, 83; 


oont Ibn*. A 48. Of Um modinA 
HoMm, 886; Hatter, i.j78f Bi 
lif«d tmdcr Hadrian, 
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not quite easy to connect with this view of the origin 
of man the tenets of Saturninusy that human 
was divided into two distinct race||the good and the 
bad. Whether the latter became so receiving a 
&bler and less influential portion of the divine Spirit, 
or whether they were a subsequent creation of Satan, 
who assumes the station of the Ahriman of the Persian 
system, does not clearly appear.* But the descent of 
Christ was to separate finally these two conflicting races. 
He was to rescue the good from the predominant power 
of the wicked ; to destroy the kingdom of the spirits of 
evil, who, emanating in countless numbers from Satan 
their chief, waged a fatal war against the good ; and to 
elevate them far above the power of the chief of the 
angels, the God of the Jews, for whose imperfect laws 
were to be substituted the purifying principles of Asce- 
ticism, by which the children of light were reunited to 
the source and origin of light. The Christ himself was 
the Supreme Power of God, immaterial, incorporeal, 
formless, but assuming the semblance of man; and his 
followetfe wete, as far as possible, to detach themselves 
from their corporeaJ bondage, and assimilate themselves 
to his spiritUid being. Marriage was the invention of 
Satan and his evil spirits, or at best, of the great^ Angel, 
the (Jdd df the Jews, in order to continue the impure 
genetatioti. The elect were to abstain from propagating 
a race of dark^e^ and imperfection. Whether Satttmi- 
; uus^with the Es&nes, maintained this total abstinence 
^ the especial privilege of the higher class of hisfol- 
lowen^ and permitted to the less perfect the continuation 

'The latter k that of fl t’tD cat tmparS ; It aa 

Baihdiia. OQ tha ooftlrarj, d’aoMvlW at la 3a ajtyniaaincai* 

**yv— “ 8»t«(i n'i' put poortaot oti< 1 1 p. 88S. 
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of their kind> or whether he abandoned altogether this 
perilous and degrading office to the wicked, his system 
appears incomplet^as it seems to yield up as desperate 
the greater part^Fthe human race; to perpetuate the 
dominion of evil; and to want the general and finUl 
absorption of all existence into the purity and happiness 
of the primal Being. 

Alexandria, the centre, as it were, of the speculative 
and intellectual activity of the Boman world, 

AJdxandrlft. i ^ * * -n " * • •% • 

to which ancient Egypt, Asia, Palestme, and 
Greece, furnished the mingled population of her streets, 
and the conflicting opinions of her schools, gave birth 
to the two succeeding and most widely disseminated 
sects of Gnosticism, those of Basilides and Valentinus. 

Basilides was a Syrian by birth, and by some is sup 
posed to have been a scholar of Menander, at 
the same time with Satuminus. He claimed 
however, Glaucias, a disciple oftSt. Peter, as hSs original 
teacher ; and his doctrines assumed the boastful title oi 
the Secret Traditions of the great Apostle,' He also hac 
some ancient prophecies, those of Cham and Barkaph,' 
peculiar to his sect. According to another authority 
he was a Persian ; but this may have originated fron 
the 2k)roa8tnan cast of his primary tenets.* From th( 
Zendavesta, BasUides drew the eternal hostility of mine 
and matter, of light and darkness ; but the Zoroastriai 
doctrine seems to have accommodated itself to th< 


* Aocording to the PhfloioiAaniinA, 
the Be e nt(H e nt pr ofteeed to derhre their 
doctrlnee fttna the Apoetle Hatthiee. 

• Ireiurae diSm, in hie riew of the 
BMilldJen theory. the reneine of 
the Beeilidian boohe appealed to by 

of AlemidTia, Strom, ri, \ 


p. 576,795; Theodoret, Hmret. Faba 
1, 3; Enseb. B. H. It. 7 . . Baiilidf 
pabUehed twenty-firar volomes < 
Exegetioa, or interpretatloiir of h 
dootrinee. 

• Caemene Alex., stromata, vi. 

EuMb., H. B. It. 7* 
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jndred syetemB of Egypt In fact, the Gnosticism of 
^asilides appeam to have been a fhsion of the ancient 
acerdotal religion of Egypt with the Agelic and dsemo- 
lac theory of Zloroaster.^ Basilides difl not It seems, 
lamtain his one abstract unapproachable Deity far 
bove the rest of the universe, but connected him, by a 
)ng and insensible gradation of intellectual develop- 
lents or manifestations, with the visible and material 
orld. From the Father proceeded seven beings, who 
)gether with him made up an ogdoad ; constituted the 
scale of intellectual beings, and inhabited the highest 
eaven, the purest intellectual sphere. According to 
leir names — Mind, Reason, Intelligence 
Wisdom, Power, Justice, and Peace— they are merely, 
i our language, the attributes of the Deity, impersonate 
I this system. 

The numbW of these primary ^ons is the same as 
te Persian system of thfe Deity and the seven Am- 
haspands, and the Sepluroth of the Cabala, and, pro- 


^ The Philoeopliumena enteri at 
ae length into the doctrines of Bo- 
des, and has, seemingly, many cita- 
u from his writings. Hippolytns, 
is his wont, traces the origin of 
m to the Oteek philosopher. Ao- 
ding to the Philosophnmena, the 
tool Deity was so ,absolately «e- 
ded all beings as lilmsilf to 
M to be a being. Basilidss went 
jin hii negation tiU he denied the 
of . God, U is a strange 
Wf wbielp Bnnaen seems to me 
^▼^daded : *Ewsl oMp e^x 
f oh* Apodo’iop, o^ 

ob irhrPeroif, e^ p&tfrhr, 
o&* Ipdpssiref, eh* 

fOh.n. r 


iyyt\0Sf oh dchf, ohSi SXwr rt t&p 
hvofia^6fi9vtoy h oUrB^crws Ac^t- 
h yofHT&v irpcry/idrwp, 
dAA* ohrw \9wrofi€pot6pms wdyr*>¥ 
AwXvf wtptyrypofAfjJyWt oh* Hy 
Sfhr 

(hr *Apt9r9rJXiff icmXtt 
ohroi 6i ohx h^ra) 

ky&firvtt h.yanr91rrM, ABohAsw, 
tnrpotupdrvsi dirodwt, kyvwiBvftntfrwt 
KivfAoy iroihtrw (p. M, In 

Bnnaen*! Analecta). The teems 
to hare been a p^y intega ti pal or 
metaphysioal eTolntieo* But thie 
Bdng, or no Being, oontained wtihin 
itself the ssK* )f the while hntferee 
theOoemoe. 


V 
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bably, as far as that abstruse subject is known, of tin ■ 
ancient Egyptian theology.* 

The seven plenary effluxes of the Deity went oi 
producing andT multiplying, each forming its own r^Q 
or sphere, till they reach^ the number of 365.** Til 
total number formed the mystical Abraxas, ° the legem 


* Set llAttar, rol. ii. p. 5-37. 

^ It i« diffioolt to nippoM that^ii 
number, either as originally borrowed 
fhMn Egyptian theology, or as 
invented by Brides, had not some 
astronomical reference. All this, ob- 
serves Bunsen, is merely the mytho- 
logical form of psychologic speculation, 
lAsed upon the simple words of the 
Prologae and coupled with the imagi- 
nary astronomy of the ancient world. 
Bunaen goes on to describe exceedingly 
well the next process according to the 
PhUosopbumena t ^ It la stated in our 
extracta that the words, * Let there be 
light,* produced the germ or seed of 
the world, which, a^ Basilides, is 
the light that came into the world 
(John L). The beauty of Divine good- 
ne« attracta the element of life in 
matter ; this Divine element Basilides 
calls the Sonship. There are three 
clasiee of Sonship. The most refined 
element flies by its own nature up to 
the Ineffifcble Father ; the second Sou- 
ship usee the Holy Spirit as a wing, 
but rises by its assistsuoe to the pa- 
ternal glory, from whence the Holy 
Spirit, being repnlsed by the Ineiab^ 
(end attnctcd by matter), sinks Into an 
intermedihita state below the Ineffitbie 
(pQr^yinMieotuaI),bntstill above this 
(the mere psydbloal or a^mal). 
The eMDoe of the Ufb of this earth 
Is eeocentritsd in the Deminifos, or 
flpirit of the materia] world, wHoee 


Son (oonsdons realisation 7) is mmi 
more elevated than himself. tJ 
material world In its brute resistaiJ 
in its blind hoatility to the Dirii 
formative and limitiDg power, is tl 
evil principle.’* Chris^nity and Mi 
kind, vol. i. p, 18. In the origin 
of which this is the summary, tba 
is much grace and fancy of imagei] 
but how far are we from the limplid 
of the Ooepel, even from that perti 
St. John which burden moat clnd ^ 
onthemystio? , l 

» • Imsens, L 28. See inM. Mitit ; 
ii. 49, 54, the countless ioterpretatiiC 
of this mysterious word. We 
add othen to those collected bjlT 
industry. M. Matter adopts, thonj^ 
with some doubt, the opinion of 1|^ 
Bellerman and M. Munter. ** U f* 
mier de ces dorivains ezplique le n 
d’ Abraxas par le kopte, qui estij 
contestablement h Tandenne 
d’Egypte ce que la grep moderwj 
au langage de I'andenne Grdce. 
syllable s^sehi, qtie les Greos ont j 
oo&vertlL en ou (Tos, on f 
n’ayant pu esprit^ la dendbre m 
de oitte syllable, qtie par les le^ 

X, X, ou Z, signiflemit parohj 
abrak 6Jm*, sofnl, (Kicrabfo, eo 
que le mot d’Abraxas tpn^ < 
of&inut le sens de jMxrolis sac^> 
Munter ne t’dloigne de cette iot^ 
h^km, que pour les syllables < 
qu’il preud pour le mot kopte ’ b 
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which is found on so niai;iy of the ancient gems^ the 
greater part of which are of Gnostic origin ; though, as 
much of this thiBory was from the #ctrinea of ancient 
Egypt, not only tihe mode of expressin^their tenets by 
symbolic inscriptions, but even the inscription itself may 
^ originally Egyptian*^ The lowest of these worlds 
Ordered on the realm of matter. On this confine the 
irst confusion and invasion of the hostile elements took 
)lace. At length the chief Angel of this sphere, on the 
rerge of intellectual being, was seized with a desire of 
educing the confused mass to order. With his assistant 
mgels, he became the Creator. Though the form was 
►f a higher origin, it was according to the idea of 
(Visdom, who, with the Deity, was part of the first 
Ind hipest ogdpad. Basilides professed the most 
Irofound reverence for Divine Providence ; and in 
iUexandria^ *the God of the Jews, softened off, as it 
■rere, and harmonised tdVie philosophic sentiment by 
ie school of Philo, was looked upon in a less hostile 
ght than by ; the Syrian and Asiatic school. Tbe East 
mt its system of guardian angels, and the assistant 
ng^ of the Demiurge were the spiritual rulers of the 
'ations, while the Creator hknself was that of the Jews, 
tan, was formed of a triple nature: his corporeal 
nm of brute and malignant matter ; his animal soul, 

I »e Psychic principle, which he received Vfrom the 
demiurge; the higher and purer spirit, with which lie 
as ^dowed ; fronif a Ipftiei; region. This pure and 
|hereal sj^t was to be emancipated from its impure 


,ct <|«i SMi&e a remeinaie 
W dt parok MOMMOU.” Maltn*, 
40 . , 

' ii tU tQpj^cBient, to M. 
wofk, 0 Ytr^ Quriooi oollec* 


tion of tbeM Egypeoa and Eupto* 
Orociaa medala ; and a work of Dr, 
.WaWi on theae ootna* Conqifn, like- 
wiM. Boarea'a IMtm k M. Wobao, 
|Muiicularlj p. 28 * 
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eompanionship : and Egypt, or rather the whole East, 
lent the docti^e of the transmigration of souls, in ordei 
to carry this strai%er upon earth through the gradations 
of successiye ^furification, till it was readmitted to^ its 
parent heaven. 

BasUides, in the Christian doctrine which he inter 
wove with this imaginative theory, followed the usual 
Gnostic course.® The Christ, the first .®on of th 
Deity, descended on the man Jesus at his baptism 
but, by a peculiar tenet of their own, the Basilidiaiii 
rescued even the man Jesus from the degrading suffer 
ings of the cross. Simon the Cyrenian was change 
into the form of Jesus; on him the enemies of ih 
Crucified wasted their wrath, while Jesus stood aloof ii 
the form of Simon, and mocked their impotent malice 
Their moral perceptions must have been singjilarly blinds 
by their passion for their favourite tenet, not to discen 
how much they lowered theU Saviour by making bin 
thus render up an innocent victim as his own substitute 

Valentinus appears to have been considered the mos 

vcieottBu. dangerous of* this school « 

Gnostics.^ He was twice excommunicated 
and twice received again into the bosom of the Churd 
He did not confine his dangerous opinions to the scboc 
of Alexandria ; he introduced the wild Oriental sped 
lations into the more peaceful West ; taught at Bom® 
and, a third time being expplled from the Christiai 
society, retired to Cyprus, an isl&nd where t^e 

• Irenaiu, L 39, compared with worktof ClaoMiitof Altxandna ^ 
the other anthon dtid ibore* toUian adrtziaa Vakntin. ^ 

' Iie&SQi, H«r. T. <3aiMna. Alex., dwat. Fab. Ear. i. 7. 

ShroQi. OtigisXf Da Prinolp* . contra Hier. 81. PhfiuiophtiBiena, p* 
Celaoia. Tl^ Mthor of tha JXdaa* etacoa. Bnaaan^a Analaota, toi. H 
-alia Odantdi., at tba and of tha 79-98; 
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weve formerly ntuneiDus till the fatal msoirection in 
tlie time of Hadrian ; and where probably the Oriental 
jhiloeophy might not find an unweUbme reception, on 
iha border, as it were, of Europe and A%ia.^ 

Valentinus annihilated the complexity of pre-existing 
, learens, which, perhaps, connected the system of 
Basilides with that of ancient Egypt, and did not 
Dterpose the same infinite number of gradations be- 

8 '* e primal Deity and d;he materiS world. He 
i much more rapidly into the sphere of 
images and Christian language, or rather, he 
ip many of the Christian notions and terms, 
irined them in the Pleroma, the region of 
and inaccessible light. The fimdamental 
Orientalism, the Incomprehensibility of the 
ipreme, was the essential principle of his 
in4 was represented in terms pregna^it with 
IS sublimity. The first Father, the Monad, 
Vas called Bythos, the Abyss, the Depth, the Un- 
Blhomable, who dwelt alone in inscrutable and ineffable 
jeight, with his own first Conception, his Ennoia, who 
)ore the emphatic mi awful name of Silence.*^ The 
|r8t development took place after endless ages, in which 
pe Unfathomable dwelt in his majestic solitude, but 
|e found not delight in his solitude. Love was his 
^otive. Love must have an object — something to love.’ 


* Terlnll, t 4 Ttn. V^lentiu., c. 4 . 
>iphaiL MiSMiet, (DIm. In Irui. p. x. 
t) donbti this p«rt of ths historr of 
Rhotbns. 

“ to Hippolytus (ri. 

the strict Vatcihtlniana did not 
^thitSigh wis to bereckooOdes 
hnt thiy itilntniikod that 
prod:iee4 tho iEons j and 


this appears to hare been the doctrine, 
of Valentinas. Boeiel*s Plctore of tho 
Valentinian Sjvtem. Bnnseii, L 143. 
t yitp i|r. *Aydrri 

yiipf # Sb 

forty iydyit, fiir f rh iya* 
* 4 ^ 9909 , PhilosophameiM, p. 184 
Hippoljrtas traces aU VatentinSaolcai ter 
Pythagoras and the UtiMvs Pkio. 
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This derdLopnient or self- manifestation was Mind 
(Noud), whose appropriate consort was Aletheia or 
Truth. The^je fomed the first great quaternion, the I 
highest scale of being. From Mind and Truth pfo 
oeeded the Word and Life (Logos and Zoe) ; their 
manifestations were Man and the Church, Anthropos 
and Eccl^ia, and so the first ogdoad was complete. 
From the Word and Life proceeded ten more J^ns; 
but these seem, from their names, rather qualities of 
the Supreme ; at least the five masculine names, for the 
feminine appear to imply some departure fnem the 
pure elementary and imimpassioned nature of the 
primal Parent. The males are— Buthios, profound, 
with his consort Mixis, conjunction; Ageratos, that 
grows not old, with Henosis or union ; Autophyes, self- 
subsistent, with Hedone, pleasure; Akinet^ motion- 
less, with Syncrasis, commixture; the Only Begotten 
and Blessedness. The offspring of Man and the Churcli 
were twelve, and in the females we seem to trace the 
shadowy prototypes of the Christian graces tie 
Paraclete and Faith ; the Paternal an5 Hope ; the 
Maternal and Charity; the Ever-intelligent and Pru- 
dence ; Eccleriasticos (a term' apparently expressive of 
chtlrch union) and Eter^ Happiness ; Will and Wisdom 
(Theletos and Sophia). j 

These thirty .^Bons dwelt alone within the sacred anij 
inviolable circle of the Plerome : t^j,ey were all, in ouel 
sense^’ ntanife stations of the Deity, all purely intelloc-j 
tual, an universe apart. But the peace 'of thia metB'j 
physical luerarchy was disturbed; and here we am 
presented with a noble all^ory, whidh, as it. 
brings these abstract conceptions within ^ reaci ^ 
human sympathy. T$e last of the dodecarcby whid*! 
from Man and the Cluiuh was Sophia 
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Viadoiti. Without intercourse with her consort Will, 
Visdom was seized with an irresistible passion for that 
nowledge and intimate union with primal Father 
he^Unfathomable, which was the sole privily of the 
irst-bom, Mind. She would comprehend the Incom- 
rehensible: love was the pretext, but temerity the 
lotive. Pressing onward under this strong impulse, 
he would have i*eached the remote sanctuary, and 
rould finally have been absorbed into the primal 
Essence, had she not encountered Horus (the imper- 
onated boundary between knowledge and the Deity). 
Lt the persuasion of this " limitary cherub ” (to borrow 
filton’s words), she acknowledged the incomprehen- 
ibility of the Father, returned in humble acquiescence 
0 her lowlier sphere, and allayed the passion begot of 
bonder. But the harmony of the intellectual world 
^ss destroyed ; a redemption, a restoration, was necei^ 
uy; and (for now Valdhtinus must incorporate the 
Ihiistian system into his own) from the first iEon, the 
ivine Mind, proceeded Christ and the Holy Ghost 
’hrist communicated to the listening Mojia the mystery 
f the imperishable nature of the Father, and their 
wn procession from him ; the delij^hted .ZEIons com- 
lemorated the restoration of the holy peace, by each 
ontributing his most splendid gift to form Jesus, 
^circled with his choir of angels.’' 

Valentinus did not jiescend immediately from his 


j Each .4Jon* took the best that he 
fWised, and with these they formed 
l^PPT hnage to the praise the 
p^y Father, who is also called 
^ (Soter), and Christos and Lo- 
f* and the yh|f^,ibeoaQse he bears 
^ of ererything; 

I they sqi^oqq^ yu, |„j. | 


nistering angels to be his oon^anieaa. 
Rossel in Bunsen, pi» 140. Aooordiag 
toHippolytus (Bansenadda iiiftiiote), 
this ideal Christ Jesus fo a^ odled 
Logos, but dlstiuot inm tllO 'llofm 
of the inmost Dirine aph«i^ Oidfad the 
heavenly Logos. 
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domam of metaphysicfid abstraction ; he interposed an 
intermediate sphere between that and the materia] 
world. The desi^ or passion of Sophia, impersonated, 
became an inferior Wisdom ; she was an outcast froio 
the Pleroma, and lay floating in the dim and fomiTesa 
chaos without. The Christos in mercy gave her form 
and substance ; she preserved, as it were, some fragrance 
of immortality. Her passion was still strong for higher 
things, for the light whigh she could not apprehend; 
and she incessantly attempted to enter the forbiddcE 
circle of the Pleroma, but was again arrested by Homs, 
who uttered the mystic name of Jao. Sadly she re- 
turned to the floati]^ elements of inferior being ; she 
was surrendered to Passion, and with his assistance 
produced the material world. The tears which she 
shed, at the thought of her outcast condition, formed 
the humid element ; her smiles, when shd thought oi 
the region of glory, the light ; «her fears and her sorrows, 
the grosser elements. Christ descended no more to her 
assistance, but sent Jesus, the Paraclete, the Saviour, 
with his angels ; and with his aid, all substance was 
divided into material, animal, and spirituaL The spiri- 
tual, however, altogether emanated from the light ol 
her divine assistant ; the flrst formation of the animal 
(the Psychic) was the Demiurge, the Creator, the 
^viour, the Father, the king of all that was consub- 
stantial with himself, and Anally, the material, of whict* 
he was only the Demiurge or Citotor. l^us were 
formed the seven intermediate spheret^ of whi<^ the 
Demiuige and his assistant angels (the seven again of 
the Persian system), with herself, made up a seco&d 
Ogdoad — ^the image and feeble reflection of the fonfier; 
Wisdom representing the primal Parent ; the Demiurg* 
the divine Mind, though he was ignorant of bis mothtf> 
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more ^orant than Satan himself; the othei sidereal 
angelsi the rest of the ^ns. By the Demiurge the 
lower world was formed. 0 

^llankind consisted of three classes : the spiritual, who 
are enlightened with the divine ray fh)m Jesus ; the 
animal or psychic, the ofispring and kindred of the 
Demiurge; the material, the slaves and associates of 
Satan, the prince of the material world. They were 
represented, as it were, by Seth, Abel, and Cain. This 
organisation mr distribution of mankind harmonised 
with tolerable facility with the Christian scheme. But 
3y multiplying his spiritual beings, Valentinus em- 
mrrassed himself in the work of redemption or restora- 
tion of this lower and still degenerating world. With 
lim, it was the Christos, or rather a &int image and 
reflection (|br all his intelligences multiplied them* 
selves by .this reflection of their being), who passed 
through the material form of the Virgin, like water 
through a tube. It was Jesus who descended upon the 
Saviour at his baptism, in the shape of a dove; and 
V^alentinus aflmit^ the common fantastic theory with 

1 0 the death of Jesus. At the final consumma- 
9 latent fire would burst out (here Valentinus 
1 the theory common to Zoroastrianism and 
nity) and consume the very scoria of matter; 
terM men, with their prince, would utterly 
a the conflagration. Those of the animal, the 
purified By the divine ray imparted by the 
er, would, with their parent, the Demiuige, 
he intermediate realm ; there were the just men 
ir&ot ; while the great mother, Sophia, would at 
be aduiitted into the Pleroma or intellectual 

ioism #88 pure poetry, and Bardesanes was ilia 
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poet of Onosticism.”* For above two centuries, the hynmfi 

of this remarkable man, and those of his sou 

BilQMMlit* A 

Harmoni# , enchanted the ears pf the Syriaii 
Christians, till they were expelled by the more orUiodc^ 
raptures of Ephraem tho Syrian. Among the most re- 
markable circumstances relating to Bardesanes, who lived 
at the court of Abgar, king of Edessa, was his inquiry 
into the doctrines of the ancient Gymnosophists of Lidia, 
which thus connected, as it^were, the remotest East with 
the great family of religious speculatists ; yet the theory 
of Rtrdesanes was more nearly allied to the Persian or 
the Chaldean ; and the language of his poetry was in 
that fervent and amatory strain which borrows the 
warmest metaphors of human passion to kindle the soul 
to divine love.® 

Bardesanes deserved the glory, though did not 
suffer the pains, of martyrdom. Pressed by, the philo- 
sopher Apollonius, in the name of his master, the 
Emperor Verus, to deny Christianity, he replied, “I 
fear not death, which I shall not escape by yielding to 
the wishes of the Emperor.” Bardesanes Tiad oppo^ 
with vigorous hostility the system of Marcion ; ® he 
afterwards appears to have seceded, or, outwardly con- 
forming, to have aspired in private to become the head , 


» TaleaUsiii, aopording to Ta-tol- 
llii, Wrtfc ptalmi (De Camt dirirti, 
e. SO) ; hSi dlfldpk Ifarcm oxplained 
Wi tji^ in fntrodooed the 

-fioM tt ipMkiiig. Compare Hahn, 
V* 26. B a nlw i n a i wioto 150 p«Uiiie, 
the anaOMr oi iSbam of David. 

The mderiHbo le eorioai to f 5 : 41 ow 
•at a more oom|dete develofMiieitl of 
Takatinia&taa nay wtU oooenlithe 
diertmiitioDof Horeel (aiMaiei^ptipil 


of Netnder, who died earlj) in Bniueiv I 
i. p. 142. pit is of course ffur moKi 
fhll, perhape ooeadona]^ SooMr 
full, tl^D mj ontliiie, whl^howerot 
I think ibowa alrnoet the eswoti^ 
perils of the doetrine. j 

* Theodorel, Harei Fah. 

* Acoordiiig to Sti*ehloe,.B. H. r. | 
B a rd eii i m appwadied moahneertf 
mtbodoxf, thoqg^he etiU **boreioa*| 

tokens ofUit eahle etMML.** 
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: another Gnostic sect, which, in contradistinction to 
lose of Satuminus and Valentinas, may be called , the 
[esopotamian or Babylonian. Wit#hhn, the primal 
eaty dwelt alone with his consort, his pIKmary thought 
: conception. Their first offsprings, -ffions, or Emana- 
ons, were Christ and the Holy Ghost, who; in his 
rstem, was feminine, and nearly allied to the Soj^iia, 
r Wisdom, of other theories ; the four elements, — ^the 
ry earth, and the water, the fire, and the air,^— who 
lake up the celestial Ogdoad. The Son and his 
artner, the Spirit or Wisdom, with the assistance of 
iie elements, made the worlds, which they surrendered 
) the government of the seven planetary spirits and 
ie sun and moon, the visible types of the primal union, 
iobably these, as in the other systems, made the 
^cond Ogdqad ; and these, with other astral infiuences, 
orrowed from the Tsabaism of the Region, the twelve 
gns of the zodiac, and the thirty-six Decani, as he 
ailed the rulers of the 360 days, governed the world 
f man. And here Bardesanes became implicated with 
le eternal dispute about destiny and freewill, on which 
e wrote a separate treatise, and which entered into 
nd coloured all his speculations.^ But the Wisdom 
^hich was the consort of the Son was of an inferior 
ature to that which dwelt with the Father. She was 
le Sophia Achamoth, and, faithless to her spiritual 
artner, she had ta^en delight in assisting the Demiurge 
^ the cr^tion of the visiUe world; but in all her 
l^derings and es^ngement, she felt a coimtant and 


r H« aeoiiif to h«T« hod an woterio 
^»ntxot«riodoctrii>t. BWui,p.32, 
[^wthorityof StiEphwm. Com- 
^ Haha, BoeMib# Onortieot Sf* 


roram pdmiio Hymoolfigiit. MacX 
of thia bean oTosa abilbglf to Yale^ 
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impassioned desire for perfect reunion with her firsi 
consort. He assisted her in her course of purification ; 
revealed to her fts more perfect light, on which she 
gazed with rea&imating love ; and the second wedd^g 
of these long estranged powers, in the presence of the 
petrent Deity, and all the .dSons and angels, formed the 
subject of one of his most ardent and rapturous hymns. 
With her, arose into the Pleroma those souls which 
partook of her celestial niture, and are rescued, by the 
descent of the Christ, according to the usual Gnostic the* 
ory, from their imprisonment in the world of matter. 

Yet all these theorists preserved some decent show 
of respect for the Christian faith, and aimed at an 
amicable reconciliation between their own wild theories 
and the simpler GospeL It is not improbable that 
most of their leaders were actuated by the ambition d 
uniting the higher and more intellectual votaries of the 
older Paganism with the Christian community ; the one 
by an accommodation with the Egyptian, the others, 
with the Syrian or Chaldean, as, in later times, the 
Alexandrian school, with the Grecian or Platonic Pagan* 
tsm; and expected to conciliate all who would noi 
scruple to engraft the few tenets of Christianity whicl 
they preserved inviolate upon their former belief. Thej * 
aspir^ to retain all that was dazzling, vast, and im^ - 
ginative in the cosmogonical systems of the East, and = 
rejected all that was humiliating pr ofiensive to th^ 
common sentiment in Christianity. The Jewish ck| 
racter of the Messiah gave way to a purely iinmaterint 
notion of a celestial Bedeemer ; the painfiil realities 
his life and death were softened off into fantastic 
ances ; they yet adopted as much of the Christian M 
guage as they could mould to their views, and evH 
disguised or mitigated their contempt for, or animosity 
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Judaifim. But Marcion of Pontus ^ disclaimod all these* 
Conciliatory and temporising measures, either 
ith Pagan, Jew, or evangelic Christia^^ With 
[^cion, all was hard, cold, implacable antagonism, 
,t once a severe rationalist and a strong enthusiast, 
larcion pressed the leading doctrine of the malignity 
matter to its extreme speculative and practic^ 
ionsequences. His Creator, his providential Governor, 
he God of the Jews, — weak)^ imperfect, enthralled in 
Datter, — was the opposite to the true God. The only 
rirtue of men was the most rigid and painful absti- 
nence. Marcion’s doctrine interdicted all animal food 
Cut fish; it surpassed the most austere of the other 
Christian communities in its proscription of the amuse- 
aents and pleasures of life ; it rejected marriage, from 
[ostility to the Demiurge, whose kingdom it would not 
ttcrease by peopling it with new beings enslaved to 
Matter, to glut death ^fith food." The fundamental 
rinciple of Marcion’s doctrine was unfolded in his 
Antitheses, the Contrasts, in which he arrayed against 
ach other the Supreme God and the Demiurge the 
lod of the Jews, the Old and New Testament, the Law 
lid the GospeL* The one was perfect, pure, l^neficent^ 

^ Marcion was aoa of tbt Biabop of Strom, iii. 3. 

®®P®* Bvorvxi^orras Mpovt, fiiiBi 

* On Marcion, aet ohiofly firo iwtxopny^iy $mer^ rp6^p» Ch, 
>k» of T«rtQ]lii]| adv. Ml^on ; the Ti. 

itoriam of Hw-eeiao, Irenaiia, i. 27 ; I * Opua ex eontrarietatum 
^phanina, 42 ; Thaodorat, i. 24 ; Ori- tionibue, Antiihm$, oognominatam, 
Q contra Cels.; CQeni. Alex. iii. 425 ; at ad separationem 1^ at erangelii 
^^Kphrem, Orat, 14, p. 468. coaotnm; qua duoa Deoa diTidtns, 

# jSovX^/KfFOi rbi' proinde dirersoa, altemm aherina 

rBv Ai^^dpyev matnuiMSiti Tel quod magia eat uaui 

dWxe<rfM dioare, Ustammti ut adnda eTange* 
MXavsa, dam. Alex. Uo quoque aecundom Aniithtaaa era* 
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paffdonless; the other, though not unjust by nature 
infected by matter, subject to all the passions d 
man,-— cruel, ^ ch^^eable \ the New Testa,ment, espe. 
dally, as remodelled by Marcion, was holy, wise, ami 
able; the Old Testament, the Law, barbarous, inhuman, 
contradictory, and detestable. On the plundering d 
the Egyptians, on the nmssacre of the Canaanites, on 
every metaphor which ascribed the actions and sentii 
ments of men to the Deity^ Marcion . enlarged witl 
contemptuous superiority and contrasted it with tiw 
tone of the GospeL It was to rescue mankind from 
the tyranny of this inferior and hostile deity, that tk 
Supreme manifested himself in Jesus Christ Thii 
manifestation took place by his sudden appearance i 
the synagogue in Capernaum ; for Marcion swept awaj 
with remorseless hand all the earlier incidents in tk 
Gospels. But the Messiah which was revealed in Christ 
was directly the opposite t(f that announced by tk 
Prophets of the Jews, and of their God. He made no 
(xmquests ; he was not the Immanuel ; he was not tk 
son of David ; he came not to restore* the temporal| 
kingdom of laraeL His doctrines were equally op 
posed : he demanded not an eye for an eye, or a tootl \ 
for a tooth ; but where one smote the right cheek, to | 
turn the other. He demanded no sacrifices but that i ^ 
the pure heaH ; he enjoined not the sensual and inj ; 
decent practice multiplying the species; he pi^j ’ 
scribed marriage. The God of the^Jews, trembljngt^i 
his authority, armed himself agaiii^ the x^lestial kj 
vader of Jus territory ; he succeed^ in the 

tedb iNtTMoumtar. Tcrts^ adr. < fiiiMb. H; fi. r. 13 , of intit)diioaig 
Umtr.l. r «yrfaioipl«s--4lit ZoTVMtt^ 

M m r dm k ■flmnoAby Bbodoa, lynd 
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execution of Ghrist upon the cross, who, by his death, 
rescued the souls of the true believers from the bondage 
of the Law ; descended to the low|pr regions, where he 
rescued, not the pious and holy patnar^h^ Abel, Enoch, 
iJoah, Jacob, Moses, David, or Solomon, — these were 
the adherents of the Demiurge or material creator, — 
but his implacable enemies, such as Cain and Esau. 
After the ascension of the Eedeemer to heaven, the God 
of the Jews was to restore his subjects to their native 
land ; and his temporal reign was to commence over his 
faithM but inferior subjects.” 

The Gospel of Marcion was that of 8i Luke, adapted, 
by many omissions, and some alterations, to his thi^ry. 
Every allusion to, every metaphor from, marriage was 
care^y erased, and every passage amended or rejected 
which could in any way implicate the pure deity with 
the materi&l world/ 

^ ^ ■ 


* 1 adheM to thii fomewbat lioraher 
and leM charitable sammary of Mar- 
ciooira. The milder view of Neauder, 
in which he had ^tigaied or eoftened 
oft Ha harder tones, has been carried 
by Bonsen almost to admiration. 1 
i^annot think that a mere exaggeration 
the Anti-Judaixing Pauline doo 
trines could have goaded even Tertul- 
lian to such a fhry of orthodox hatred, 
t am well awfre that oontemporary 
>*Weinenti, wbn the writeri v* ^hll 
^ the nassioQa of their tfibce, are the 
vont luithoritiee. But TertuUian 
with the Antitheses, probably 
vith Mardon*s Gdsjie}, ' brfore him. 
The fragment of Hij^lytos throwa no 
the qneftlon. Of all the poei- 
in paradiwi of i^y^ deaf tHend, 1 
oniiw that ndot tiim tb me ao en- 
haailaii u hliraaertption of the 


Epistle to Diognetus, that model of 
pure, simple, reasonable Christianity, 
which sta^ alone m that barren and 
fiuitastic age, to the youth of Mardon 
I cannot conceive the writer of that 
Epistle ever hating become the author 
of the Antitheses. But one who has 
really made such disooveries, as Bunsen 
has in early Christhm litomture, may 
be indulged ih some flmeisa. 

> This Gospel baa been put to- 
gether, aocor^'ng to the various 
authorities, especially TertuUian, by 
M. Hahn. It is reprinted in the 
Codex ^pocryphus Novi Testament!, 
by Thilo, of which one vdome only 
hm appeared. Among the imnaricable 
alterations of the Gospels which most 
strongly characterise hie system, was 
that of Uie text so ItmndfUUy dekrip- 
tire of the providecoe of God^whi^ 
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These were tjie chief of the Gnostic sects ; but the 
Tart, tin of Spread out into almost infinitely diversifle 
eaoftidim. gubdivi^^ distinguished by some pecnlia 
tenet or usage. ^Tne Carpocratians were avowed Eclec 
tics; they worshipped, as benefactors of the human raA 
the images of Zoroaster, Pythagoras, Plato,* Aristotle 
and Jesus Christ, as well as that of their own founder 
By this school were received, possibly were invented 
many of the astrologic or theurgic books attributed U 
Zoroaster and other ancient sages. The Jewish Scrip 
tures were the works of inferior angels ; of the Christian, 
they received only the Gospel of St. Matthew. The 
supreme, unknown, uncreated Deity, was the Monad; 
the visible world was the creation, the domain of inferior 
beings. But the Carpocratian system was much sim- 
pler, and, in some respects, rejecting generally the 
system of .^Sons or Emanations, approached much nearer 
to Christianity than those of mtost of the othe^ Gnostica 
The contest of Jesus Christ, who wasihe son of Josepli, 
according to their system, was a purely moral ODe. 
Their scheme revived the Oriental notion of the pre*j 
existence of the souL Thei soul of Jesus had a clearer 
and more distinct reminiscence of the original kiiov- 
ledge (the Gnosis) and wisdom of their celestial state; 
and by communicating these notions to mankind, ele* 
vated them to the same superiority over the mundsr^j 
deities. This perfection consisted in faith and charftyij 
perhaps likewise in the ecstatic coaitemplation of 

! 

**iDaketh fait fim to tfaine on tfao evil migfat not defile fainuelf witfa ^ 
end the good, and tendeth rain on the miniitration of tlieir blMsingt. 

and the n^wt.” Kati. t. 46. tull. adr. llaro. It, 17. The 
The inn and the rain, tfaoae material lite ParaUe of the Prod^al 8oo ef 
elemente, were the elaTee oolx of the thrown out The ftaat at the 
of matter: the Supreme Deity aonnnnta for Ha pioeer^tioii. 
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nad. Everything except faith and charity, — all good 
rks, all obs^ances of human laws, which were esta- 
{hed "by mundane authority, — w^ exterior, and 
re than indifferent. Hence, they ware accused of 
ommending a community of property, and of women, 
nferences whi(?h would be drawn from their avowed 
itempt for all human laws. They were accused, 
bably without justice, of following out these specula* 
3 opinions into pracltice. Of all heretics, none have 
ne a worse n^e than the followers of Carpocrates 

i m and successor, Epiphanes/ 

phitea * are, perhaps, the most perplexing of all 
ts. It is ^fficult to ascertain whether the 
from which they took or received their name 
}d or an evil spirit — the Agatho-daemon of the 
mythology, or the Serpent of the Jewish and 
sntid* schemes. With them, a quaternion seems 
ibued from the pfimal Being, the Abys^ who 
me with his Ennoia, or Thought These were 
ad Sophia Achamoth, the Spirit and Chaos, 
ler of each .of these powers was perfect, the 
iperfect. Sophia Achamoth, departing from 
I pnmi source of purity, formed laldabaoth, the 


I think that wa may collect from , regal privilege of acting at they pleased ; 
^ of Alexandria, that the com- some, the Antitactc, thought it right 
^ of women, in the Oupocratiaa to breek the Seventh Commandment, 
^ was that of Plato. Clement becanse it was uttered by the evil 
Ofttes that it was oarAd into Demiurge. But theeO were obeoure 
^ Strom* Jii, e. 2. Aooording seots, and poadbly their advemrieo 
the diSkrent sects, or drew these oondosions for them from 
^ *<ots, jnstiSed their immo- their doctrinee. Strom. L iii. 

diAwent plees. Some, the • Mosheim, p, 399, who wrote a 
OMilderid pahlio particular dissertation on the Ophltie, 
• mystic communion ; of which he distinguished two Mota, t 
Mbit iU ohi^UeC the primeiy Jewish and a Christimu 

m Deity might dnrdse their 
II. 
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Prince of Darknes^^ the Demiurge, an inferior, but noj 
directly malignant, being— the Satan, or SamaSl, a 
Michael The t^elar angel of the Jews was Ophis, tlu 
Serpent— a reflection of laldabaoth. With others^ th 
Serpent was the symbol of Christ himself;* and henci 
the profound abhorrence with which this obscure sec 
was beheld by the more orthodox Christians. In otie 
respects, their opinions appear to hare approximate 
more nearly to the common Gnostic form. At 
intercession of Sophia, Christ descended on the 
Jesus, to rescue the souls of men from the fury of i 
Demiurge, who had imprisoned them in matter : the] 
ascended through the realm of the seven planetf 
angels,** 


• M. Matter conjectured that they 
had derived the notion of the beneficent 
•erpent, the emblem or symbol of 
Christ, from the bituen serpent in the 
wilderness. Perhaps it was the ii^gyp- 
tlan Agath(^-d»mon. M. Matter's 
notkm was right to a certain extent as 
to one sect of the Ophites, the Peratse. 
See Philoiophumena, p. 133. 

^ On the Ophites alone, the Refhta- 
tion of all Heresies promises to enlarge 
oar knowledge; to me that promise 
has ended, on examination, in utter 
disappointment; it is darkness dark* 
ensd, confhsfon worse omfbunded. 
Hip 5 X>lytui devotes a whole book, 
which ws have nearly perfect, to the 
tenets of fonr sscts of Ophites. Kooe 
of thsm agrsM with What haa bssn 
gaihsrsd fnm other sonroes, as ap* 
pears from the test, which I leave un- 
altered. Tliese sects are, the Kaasienes, 
the Peratw, the Sethiaos, the Jus* 
tinians. Through oU these run some 
oosuoou notion^ the blending of in- 


tellectual, physical, moral oonoeptMe 
their perpet^ ithpersonatioii ; f 
Involution of the creative mind;i 
imprisonment of mind in matter,! 
emancipation from its bondage; f 
forcible blading up of the Chriif 
tenets concerning Christ and the B( 
Ghost with these repugnant andC 
cordant schemes. (The Serpent f 
pears in all the four systems, bat f( 
a different character and office.) ( 
delight in their triple form of thoo^ 
the Intellectaal (the vocpbr), j 
(the fvxtfcdw), the brute matter { 
XOiKhr}. 1 

The llaaroenes are so called J 
the Hebrew word Nahash. a W 
and firom Nahash they s^ngdy' 
rived the Orede vadt, » ^ 
Temples being universally ^ 
thronj^iout Uis world, shows! 
uninr»Uty of j 

theita the Sorpeait k the 
ttoklttre « as With TbsIJ 
Milesian, the and source ' 
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Such, in its leading branches, was the (inosticism of 
le East, which rivalled the more genjme Christianity, 
not in the number of its converts, i^hg activity with 
bi^h it was disseminated. It arose simultaneously or 


Dgs. Their great characterlstio la 
r constant labour to identify Chria- 
nty with theSecret of all the Pagan 
literies, Phrygian, Samothraoian, 
usinian. There is a wild confusion 

t giastio superstition which pre- 
0 widely through the Roman 
the wonhip of Cybele, with 
Christ. 

’eratss were distinguished (they 
ientals) by a predominant in* 
f astrological notions. With 
3e Serpent was a sort of Inter- 
Being, tho Son, the Word, 
the Father, the primal Monad, 
^tter. KoB^terai otv fA4a'ot 
7IS icol roD vcerphs 6 vl6s, 6 
6 6iptt itl kivoifi^vot irpht 
ty rhy xar^pa Kcd Kiyovfi4yfjy 

th the Sethiana the Serpent was 
!olent wind, which came out of 
esi, the fii^bom of the waters, 
he generating principle of all 

I ‘ “y of man, p. 142. 

uttinians (this sec^ of 
s relation with Justin 
erpent approaches more 
unction in theb^pnning 
of Genesis. But £ht 
Sve Is in a coarser and 
155). The Serpent 
impter of our Lord in 
P-167. 

ut throughout thla book 
luoh of Hij^xdyta^ of 
he third century, proud 
B;o of the Gn^ rd%loa 


and the Greek philosojdiy. All these 
Ophites he would assume to be the 
earliest Gnostics (they first took the 
name), and so almost reaching np to 
the Apostolic times. But it is utterly 
incredible that there should hare 
existed at that time any set of men 
who were equally familiar with the 
Old and New Testaments and the 
Greek poets ; who appealed to the Ttiy- 
tateuch and the Gospels, and to Homer, 
Pindar, Anacreon; who had antici- 
pated the identification of Christianity 
with the Secret of the Pagan Mysteries, 
of which they might almost seem to ^ 
be the Hierophants; who had their 
mystic hymns in which the new and 
the old, the Oiiental, and Greek and 
Christian notions, were blended and 
confused. Hippolytus appeals to, cites 
theii’ writings, but of the age of those 
writings, I must presume to doubt bis 
critical discernment. 

Finally, I cannot think these smaller 
sects of any importance in Christian, 
history, finder than as testifying to^ 
that general fermentation of thought,, 
that appetency for truth, that distress- 
ing and exciting want of satisfaction for 
the heart and soul and intellect of 
can, which Christianity found and 
stimulated to the utmost; fi^m whidi 
it aufiered to a certain extent, but 
firom which it emerged, if not in all 
its primal purity, with unfubdued 
MMTgy and fbroe; by whidi it sub 
jufited the world. 
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successively in all the great centres of Christianity, i 
Alexandria, in ^tioch, in Edessa, in Ephesus. 
of its teachep-^Valentinus, Marcion, and their fol 
lowers — ^found their way to Borne. Their progress#wa 
especially among the higher and more opulent ; and, i 
their lofty pretensions, they claimed a superiority oyJ 
die humbler Christianity of the vulgar. But, for this verf 
reason. Gnosticism, in itself, was diametricallj 
notpopoiar. oppogjte to the true Christian spirit: insteJ 
of being popular and universal, it was select and exclJ 
sive. It was another, in one respect a higher, form J 
Judaism, inasmuch as it did not rest its exdusivena 
on, the title of birth, but on especial knowledge (gnoJ 
vouchsafed only to the enlightened and inwardly dl 
signated few. It was the establishment of the diij 
tians as a kind of religious privileged order, a tk 
philosophic aristocracy, whc^e esoteric doetrines soaiS; 
far above the grasp and comprehension of the vulgi^ 
It was a philosophy rather thw a religion ; at least 
philosophic or speculative part would ^soon have pi( 
dominated over the spiritual. They affected a profk 
and awful mystery; they admitted their disciples, i 
general, by slow and regular gradations. Gnostic (1^, 
tianity, therefore, might have been a formidable anj 
gonist to the prevailing philosophy of the times, H 
would never have extirpated an ancient and deep 
rooted religion ; it might have drained the schookj 
their hearers, but it never would have chai;iged«theij 
pies mto solitudes. It would have affect only' 
surface of society; it did not begin to work np^ 


* Tertullian iatiAtt tiM ValantiniAiii dkant ^ot oomiltet.'' Tert' 
nihil maglg cttrtnt qpMn ocool* Vnlmi. 

Wrt %aid pwikKBt, A tiaMn pne* 
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)in its deptlis^ nor did it penetrate to that strong 
ide^^nnreut of popular feeling and opinion which 
one operates a profound and lasti|g| change in the 
oijl sentiments of mankind. • 

^mth regard to Paganism, the Gnostics are accused 
a compromising and conciliatory spirit, 
tally alien to that of primitive Christianity. Patudm. 
ley affected the haughty indifiference of &e philoso* 
lers of their own day, or the Brahmins of India, to the 
ilgar idolatry; scrupled not at a contemptuous con- 
unity with the established worship ; attended the rites 
id the festivals of the Heathen ; partook of meats 
fered in sacrifice, and, secure in their own intellectual 
spiritual purity, conceived that no stain could cleave 
their uninfected spirits from this which, to most 
uistians, appeared a treasonable surrender of the vital 
Inoiples of uie faith. 

This criminal compliance of the Gnostics, no doubt, 
ontenanced and darkened those charges of unbridled 
entiousness of manners with which they are almost 
liscriminately assailed by the early Fathers# Those 
and inore^ble accusations of midnight meetings, 
iere all the restraints of shame and of nature were 
fown off, which Pagan hostility brought against the 
tieral body of the Christians, were reiterated by the 
iristians against these sects, whose principles were 
^ of the sternest and most rigid austerity. They 
\ ac(p8ed of opehly preaching the indifference of 
action. The material nature of man was so 
pntially evil and malignant, that there was no neoes- 
h as there could be no advantage, in attempting to 
Fedt *its inveterate propensitiea While, therefore, 
^ nature might pursue, uncontrolled, its own innate 
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and inalienable propensities, the serene and uncontami. 
iiated spirit of those, at least, who were enlightened by 
the divine ray,^ght remain aloof, either nncpnscioug 
of, or, at leas6, unparticipant in, the aberrations o^ 
grovelling consort. Such general charges, it is equally 
unjust to believe, and impossible to refute. The dreamy 
indolence of mysticism is not unlikely to degenerate 

the Gnostics may have contained many whose passionj 
were too strong for their principles, or who may haye 
made their principles the slaves of their passions; 
but Christian Charity and sober historical criticism 
concur in rejecting these general accusations. The 
Gnostics were, mostly, imaginative, rather than practical 
fiuiatics ; they indulged a mental, rather than corporeal 
licence. The Carpocratians have been exposed to the 
most obloquy. But, even ift their case, the charitable 
doubts of dispassionate historical criticism are justified 
by those of an ancient Writer, who declares his disbeliel 
of any irreligious, lawless, or forbidden practices amonj 
these sectaries.^ 

It was the reaction, as it were, of Gnosticism, thal 
produced the last important modification of Christiaiiityi 
during the second century, the Montanism of Phrygifl* 
But we have, at present, proceeded in our relation <J 
the contest between Orientalism and Christianity so 

^ Kalfi his mistress. Tbejr assd • 
rh iSfo, letd lic#ea>ia, xol hrwpif/Uva, p hr sss io eiciise promisoaoiif 
^7^ hf wt 0 r§^tufu. Iresferis, bixu^. But «U this miist« 1 
u 24. Ths Philoephumena aosuses be aboepted with much 
ihaSiinoniaMof tUtowingtheesaittpla as t^ eir otgiee* * t 

thiir maitUr. whose Hslsfia was f 


into voluptuous excess. The excitement of mental, h 
often a strong effect on bodily, emotion. The party ( 
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)eyoiid tlie period to which we conducted the contest 
^th Paganism, that we reascend at onoe to the com- 
nencement of the second century. Mfttanism, however 
hus remotely connected with Gnosticisift, stands alone 
ind independent as a new aberration from the primitive 
Christianity, and will demand our attention in its in- 
luence upon one of the most distinguished and effective 
>f the early Christian writers. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Chmtiaiiitj during the prosperous period of the Bomsn Empire. 

With the second cestory of Christiarnty commencdj 
» — - gn, the reign of ano^er race of Emperors. Trajan, 
Hadrian, and the Antonines, were men of la^ 
minds, more capable of embracing the vast en 
pire, and of taking a wide and comprehensin 
Borrey of the interests, the manners, and the opinion! 
of the varions orders and races of men which repod' 
under the shadow of the Roman sway, ^ey were i(t| 
as the first Caesars, monarchs of Rome, governing tlx 
other parts of the world as^dependent provinces; bnii 
sovereigns of the Western World, which had graduallrl 
coalesced into one majestic and harmonions systeni 
Under the military dominion of Trajan,*the Empire spj 
peared to reassnme the strength and enterprise of &! 
conquering Republic : he had invested the whole frontia 
with a defence more solid and durable than the sttongt^ 
line of fortresses, or the most impregnable wall— 
terror of the Roman arms, and the awe of Roman 
ctjdine. If the more prudent Hadrian withdrew tb) 
advanced boundaries the empire, it seemed ^ 
omiscionsneaB of strength, disdaining the occnpatioM 
wild and aava^ districts, which rather belong^ 
yet unreclaimed realm of barbarism, than were fit to^ 
incorpor a ted in the dominion of dviliaa^m. 

Ae Eaa^ the Bmihratea appei^ to he a bonw^ 
traced hy nature ^ dom^^ 
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^ the first emperor who directed his attention to the 
general internal afi^drs of the whole population of the 
empire. The spirit of jurispmdeni^ prevailed during 
the reign of the Antonines ; and the mhin object of the 
ruling powers seemed to be the uniting under one gene- 
ral STStem of law the various members of the great 
political confederacy. Thus, each contributed to the 
apparent union and durability of the social edifice. This 
period has been considered by many able writers, a kind 
of golden age of human happiness.^ What> then, was 
the effect of Christianity on the general character of the 
times; and how far were the Christian communities 
excluded from the general felicity ? 

It was impossible that the rapid and universal pro- 
gress of a new religion should escape the notice of minds 
HO occupie(^ with the internal as well as the external 
affairs of the whole empire. But it so happened (the 
Christian will admire m this singular concurrence of 
circumstances the overruling power of a beneficent 
Deity) that the moderation and humanity of the Em- 
perors stepp^ in, as it were, to allay at this particular 
crisis the dangers of a general and inevitable collision 


* This Hmrf U mott ablj dtre- 
^ bf H«g«wiick. 8 m tVauk- 
io& of ha Emij, hj M, Solrtt Psrii, 
TbiaitDoi of liiitoiy, tint too 
rM<Hrtl in fVMinl of tSt SiHj 
^ wnin nnd dtnstiiitti 

Nufiai oTthoim} 
^ thii tOtAM li poiaipi inanlf doo 
IniMl,«lMMKpco- 
^r^iniklnf, of thi tMi s 

W MM If itai wws wMti ofdi. 
% m0m m ioiaiy, ii 

dial 0^^ 


tlie nuMM of DMttkind thronghont 
tlM TMt MBpIrO. FmoO WM TUI- 
donbtodly In ilMlfnblMfliBg; Wtbow 
moch opproMinn, tyimnny of tho go- 
▼onmoDi OTor nil, of cImo otw daai, 
any bo hid nndor Um omoUi tnr&oo 
of poooit Tbo Twt, oom proh i nil fo, 
md ofo^avta^ ftbrio of lomnn 
Jnriiprudnco, wbieb bogm to liio nl 
UUitliBOtboMoaadMwllaMi krUit 
wMom of tlM rnlonh and l»iasdiitrb> 
bntioaof ff«d JoHio^ ^biil gnnrd 
and gnnnntio of law i n k^iptniM 

■ OVW wmmm . 
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with the temporal government. Christianity itself was 
ouMtiten of ^ advancement in which, 

though %had begun to threaten, and even to 
make •most alarming encroachments on tjie 
curtatuniw* established Polytheism, it had not so com- 
pletely divided the whole race of mankind, as to force 
the heads of the Polytheistic party, the oflScial conser- r 
vatois of the existing order of things, to take violent ] 
and decisive measures for its suppression. The temples, 
though, perhaps, becoming less crowded, were in 
places deserted ; the alarm, though, perhaps, in many 
towns it was deeply brooding in the minds of the priest 
hood, and of those connected by zeal or by interest ^nth ; 
the maintenance of Paganism, was not so profound or so | 
general, as imperiously to require the interposition of I 
the civil authorities. The milder or more indifferent j 
ehmracter of the Emperor had free scope to ^tigate or i 
to arrest the arm of persecuttbn. The danger was not i 
so pressing but that it might be averted : that which ; 
had arisen thus suddenly and unexpectedly (so little r 
were the wisest probably aware of the reab nature of the » 
revolution working in the minds of men) might die [ 
away with as much rapidity. Under an Emperor, in* [ 
deed, who should have united the vigour of a Trajan 
and the political forethought of a Hadrian with the 
sauguixmry relentlessness of a Nero, Christianity would j 
have had to pass a tremendous ordeal Now, however, 
the collision of the new religicm with the civil power 
was only oocasioxud, and, as it were, fortnitoi»i and in. 
these occasional ccmflicts with the ruling ^wers, ^ 
constantly appear to traoei the .character of ^ leigi^ 
sovereign. ^ 

Of t^se emperon^ 

and v^orous Juind-^ ooxisuiiimate.^g^ a humane] 
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but actiye ruler: Hsdrian was the profoundest states- 
man, the Anbonines the best men. The con- 
duct of Trajan was that of a miljlaiy sove- 
igign, whose natural disposition was tempered 

humanity — ^prompt, decisive, never unnecessarily 
prodigal of Mood, but careless of human life if it ap- 
peared to stand in the way of any important design, or 
to hassard that paramount object of the government, the 
public peace. Hadrian was inclined to a more „ 

* • • m Y HAurfui Eja* 

temporising policy. The more the Boman pew from 
Empire was contemplated as a whole, the more 
the coexistence of multifarious religions might appear 
compatible with the general peace. Christianity might, 
in the end, be no more dangerous than the other foreign 
religions, which had flowed, and were still flowing in, 
'from the East. The temples of Isis had arisen through- 
out the eippire, but those of Jupiter 6r Apollo had not 
lost their votaries : the Eastern mysteries, ^e Phlrygian, 
at a later period the Mithriac, h^ mingled, r^iy little 
to their prejudice, with the general mass of the prevailing 
superstitions? The last characteristic of Christianity 
which would be distinctly understood, was its invasive 
and uncompromising spirit. The elder Ante- ABtonimii 
rinus may have ifursned from mildness of 
character the course adopted by Hadrian from 
policy. The change which took place during the reign 
of Marcus Aureliiis may be attributed to the cdrcuin- 
^fances of the time ; though the pride of philosophy, as 
well as the established religion, might begin to take thf 
darin. 

had jmbably spread witii partial ana 
unequal success in different quarteim: iti ^uverts 
^ in Taridui ci^ or districts a very different propor- 
tion to tiie rest df»^the popolation. Kowh^ perhaps^ 
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had it adyanced with greater rapidity than in the north 
em provinces of Asia Minor, where the inhabitania 
were of very mii^Jied descent, neither purely Greek, 
nor essentially Asiatic, with a considerable proportion 
of Jewish colonists, chiefly of Babylonian or Syrian, not 
OoMuAty of Palestinian origin. It is here, in the pro- 
mdyfS? vince of Bithynia, that Polytheism first dis- ! 
covered the deadly enemy which was nndei- 
mining her authority. It was here that the 
first cry of di^ess was uttered; and complaints of 
deserted temples and less frequent sacrifices were brought 
before the tribunal of the government. The memorable 
correspondence between Pliny and Trajan is the most 
valuable record of the early Christian history during 
this period.'* It represents to us Paganism already 
claiming the alliance of power to maintain its decaying 
influence; Christianity proceeding in its silent course, 
imperfectly understood by a wise and polite Pagan, yet 
stiU with nothing to offend his moral judgement, except I 
its contumacious repugnance to the common usages of | 
society. This contumacy, nevertheless, according to the 
recognised principle of passive obedience to the laws of I 
the Empire, was deserving of the severest punishment I 
The appeal of Pliny to the supreme authority I 
for advice as to the course to be pursued with ! 
riiese new, and, in most respects, harmless delinquents, | 
unquestionably implies that no general practice had yet 

^ Tb« chroDologv of Pigi (CiHict ft in tht juar exl, or exli, Ffegi ^ | 
hi Bwonliini) nppMn to m# th« most tho mtrtjrdom of Iguitiiif, or | 
troftwortlir ti to thf Sntt of PUnr'i th# ptrlod mhm bo wm otet to | 
tittw ; fo too^ in nppooitioo to Mr. in ozU., tbo timo wbin Tn^ ^ ^ I 
Pynm GUntoo, wlm dnOM tho propnring ftr bU Pei^l 

Irtttf in oonoor Ifr, Gromrdl vm ; b«a Tr^jWt Jotmiej to tbe ^ j 
md Mr. CMot Hntmlo. Ho pkcoo woo not boftro oadr, or our, I 
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ieeu laid down to guide the provincial govemoiB in 
guch emergencies.* The answer of Trajan is Amiwrof 
characterise by a spirit of modejption. It 
l^trays humane anxiety to allow ali such ofiTenders 
as were not forced under the cognisance of the public 
tribunals, to elude persecution. Nevertheless it dis- 
tinctly intimates, that by some existing law, or by the 
ordinary power of the provincial governor, the Chris- 
tians were amenable to the severest penalties, to torture, 
and even to capital punishment. Such punishment had 
already been inflicted by Pliny ; as Governor he had 
been forced to interfere by accusations lodged before 
his tribunal. An anonymous libel, or impeachment, 
had denounced numbers of persons, some of whom alto* 
gether disclaimed, others declared that they had re- 
nounced Christianity. With that unthinking barbarity 
with whi^h in those times such punishments were in- 
flicted oh persons in 'inferior station, two servants, 
females — it is possible they were deeiconesses — were put 
to the torture, to ascertain the truth of the vulgar accu- 
sations agahlst the Christians. On their evidence, Pliny 
could detect nothing further than a " culpable and ex- 
travagant superstition.” The only facts which he could 
discover were, that they had a custom of meeting toge- 
ther before daylight, and singing a hymn to Christ as 
God. They were bound together by no unlawful sacra- 
ment, but only under mutual obligation not to commit 
theft, robbery, adultery, or fraud. They met a second 
time in the ^y, and partook together of food, but that 
of a perfectly innocent kind. The test of guilt to which 


* pipaM hb igno^^ 
to had ndm hi^pnad to be 
at tbt ibd of iooh oaoaee. 


Thif impliei aueb triiili woro lA 
tupreoedented. 

* FmTaetiintoodkaMpinlilito 
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he submitted the more obstinate delinquent^ was adora* 
tion before the statues of the Gods and of the Emperor, 
and the maledicti(% of Christ. Those who refused he I 
ordered to be led^out to execution.® Such was the sum- 
mary process of the Roman Goyemor ; and the appro- 
bation of the Emperor clearly shows that he had not 
exceeded the recognised limits of his authority. Neither | 
Trajan nor the senate had before this issued any edict 
on ihe subject. The rescript to Pliny inyested him with 
no new powers ; it merely adyised him, as he had done, 
to use his actual powers with discretion,^ neither to 
encourage the denunciation of such criminals, nor to 
proceed without fair and unquestionable evidence. The 
system of anonymous delation, by which priyate malice 
might wreak itself, by false or by unnecessary charges, 
upon its enemies, Trajan reprobates in thaf generous 
spirit with which the wiser and more yirtuous. emperors ' 
constantly repressed that most* disgraceful iniquity of 
the times.* But it is manifest, from the oxecutions 
ordered by Pliny and sanctioned by the approbation of 
the Emperor, that Christianity was already an offence 
amenable to capital punishment,^ and this, either under 
some existing statute, under the common law of the 
Empire which inyested the proyincial goyemor with the ! 
arbitrary power of life and death, or lastly, what in this 
instance cannot haye been the case, the mmmum imft- 
rhim of the Emperor.* While then in the indiyidual the 

* Dad jo«i” cannot bear ft milder ^ Thoee who were Boimui dtUens i 

interpretftttou were sent for trial to Rome. ** AlH 

f Actom qoem debnlsti in tzeu- quia ciyea Romani erant, adiiotaTi j 
ttsndii caosis eonm^ qul , Christiani orbem remittendoa." ^ ^ I 

ad te delati fberant, y fc toi ea. Traj. > This rescript or, answer of 
•d Plia. ipproTiag of the maaser In wlucli 

* Nam est peisimi neo PHny carried his few iaio execution 

aoitri sweoii est. and snggeetixii ctfacr rtgnlationf 
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jrofesfflon of Christianity might thus, by the summary 
entence of the governor and the tacit approbation of 
he Emperor, be treated as a capiM offence, and the 
)rovincial governor might appoint the pleasure and the 
ixtent of the punishment, all public assemblies for the 
)urpose of new and unauthorised worship might likewise 
>e suppressed by the magistrate ; for the police of the 
ilmpire always looked with the utmost jealousy on all 
associations not recognised by the law ; and resistance 
0 such a mandate would call down, or the secret hold- 
Dg of such meetings after their prohibition would incur, 
ny penalty which the conservator of public order 
night think proper to inflict upon the delinquent. Such 
hen was the general position of the Christians with the 
uh’ng authorities. They were guilty of a crime against 
he state, by introducing a new and unauthorised reh- 
^on, or by Bolding assemblages contrary to the internal 
egulations'of the Empire; But the extent to which the 
aw would be enforced against them — ^how far Chris- 
ianity would be distinguished from Judaism and other 
oreign religions, which were permitted the free esta- 
'lishment of their rites — with how much greater jealousy 
heir secret assemblies would be watched than those of 
ther mysteries and esoteric religions — all this would 
depend upon the milder or more rigid character of the 
;ovemor, and the wiDingness or reluctance of their 
sUow-citizens to arraign them before the tribunal of 
be magistrates. This in turn would depend on the 


^ conduct, is oonverted by Moiheim 
• new law, which fr<« that time 
f^®®^oftbcitattrt«iifthe fim- 
'*H«dTn^ilfxh)tcrpi]blica8 
PP«ril fp. 234). 

f^i wwds eij^y Man that 


CO certain role of proceeding can be 
laid down, and leave almoit the wh^le 
qceitioii to the diction the tia« 
gistrate. " KeqntSnim ia oniTennim 
•liquid, quod 41 ^ certain fonDan 
habet,ccaitittd|t>tict.** Tnj.ad Plir.. 
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cirotunstaiices of the place and the time ; on the caprice ^ 
of their enemies; on their own discretion; on their ^ 
snooess and the ^prehensions and jealousies of their p 
opponents. In^general, so long as they made no visible L 
impression upon society, so long as their absence frSm L 
the religious rites of the city or district, or even from 
the games and theatrical exhibitions which were essen- 
tial parts ‘Of the "exiting Polytheism, caused no sensible! 
diminution in the concourse of the worshippers, their ! 
unsocial and self-secluding disposition would be treated 
with contempt and pity rather than with animosity. 
The internal decay of the spirit of Polytheism had little 
effect on its outward splendour. The philosophic party, 
who despised the popular faith, were secure in their rank 
or in their decent conformity to the public ceremonial 
The theory of all the systems of philosophy was to 
avoid unnecessary collision with the popular religious 
sentiment; their superiority to the vulgar was flattered, 
rather than offend^, by the adherence of the latter to 
their native superstitions. In the public exhibitional 
the followers of aU other foreign religion^ met, as on a 
Thejcwinot commou gTound. In the theatre or the hip- 
SSSii podrome, the worshipper of Isis or of Mithraj 
mingled with the mass of those who still ad | 
hered to Bacchus or to Jupiter. Even the Jews, in 
many parts, at least at a later period, in some instances! 
at the present, betrayed no aversion to the popular 
games or amusements. Though, in Palestine, the elder | 
Herod had met with a sullen and intractable* redstance 
in the religious body of the people against his attemp^j 
to introduce Gentile and idolatrous games into the Holjj 
Land, yet it ia probdUe that the foreign Jqws were .5iror«| 
accommodating. A Jewish player, named Aliturovl 
etood high in the flivour of Nero; nor <? ee it appe«^ 
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it he had abandoned his religion. He was still con- 
cted with his own race ; and some of the priesthood 
I not disdain to owe their acqu^al^ on certain 
irges on which they had been sent prisoners to 
ime, to the actor’s interest with the Emperor or with 
3 ruling favourite Poppsea. After the Je^rish war, 
iltitudes of the prisoners were forced to exhibit them- 
yes as gladiators; and at a later period^ the con* 
ence of the Alexandrian Jews to the theatres, where 
vy equalled in numbers the Pagan spec- 
ors, endangered the peace of the city. The tiwiii. 
ristians alone stood aloof &om ef hibitions which, in 
iir higher and nobler forms, arose out of, and were 
sely connected with, the Heathen religion; were 
^formed on days sacred to the deities; introduced 
\ deities upon the stage ; and, in short, were among 
i priiicipal •means of maintaining in the public mind 
I reverence for the old mythological fables. The 
Igninary diversions of the arena, and the licentious 
uptuousness of some of the other exhibitions, were no 
I offensiye to their humanity and to their modesty 
u those more strictly religious to their piety. Still, 
long as they were comparatively few in number, and 
not sensibly diminish the concourse to these scenes 
pi^blic enjoyment, they would be rather exposed to 
Ividual acts of vexatious interference, of ridicule, or 
tempt, than become* the victims- o^ a general hostile 
ing; -theijr id>8ence would not be resented as an 
^ upon ^ public, nor as an act of punishable dia^ 
^ against thfe local or more widdy worshipped 
y vhose honour the games were dedi^ded- The 
^ ut which they would be in the greatest danger 
^ what W0UI4 be thought their suspidcUB or dia^yd 
^ to j<^ j|the puUio reioioingi^ would beprodsely 
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that which haa been conjectured with much ingenuiC 
and probability to have been the occasion of their be^ 
thus committedfcwith the popular sentiment andvip 
the government — the celebration of the birthday 
Dtagfitca the accession of the Emperor.*^ With the cen^ 
JSS? ^ monial of those days, even if, as may have bef 
ntfoidiiif. actual adoration of the statue ( 

the Emperor was not an ordinary part of the ritc^ 
much which was strictly idolatrous would be mingl^ 
ap ; and the ordinary excuse of the Christians to ^ 
charges of disaffection, that they prayed with the utmof 
fervour for the welfare of the Emperor, would not^ 
admitted, either by the sincere attachment of t 
people and of the government to a virtuous, or th! 
abject and adulatory celebration of a cruel and tyran^ 
cal. Emperor. . 

This crisis in the fate of Christianity— rthis trauaii 
from safe and despised obscurity to dangerous iui 
obnoxious importance — would of course depend on ( 
comparative rapidity of its progress in different quari^ 

In Bithynia, the province of Pliny, it had attained 
height in little more than seventy years after the 
of Christ Though a humane and enlightened goTe^ 
ment might still endeavour to close its eyes upool 
multiplying numbers and expanding influence, the kee^ 
sight of jealous interest of rivalry in the commaQ^^I 
the popular mind, and of mortified pride, already^ 
dpated the time when this formidable antagonist ^ 
balance, might at length overweigli, the fisdlingpo^ 

^ Thi wMnn of that tbo (to tho ymr Ul or US) J ^ 
of Qm goToniaMiit woo probotoo. qootas 
^inotod to tho CtuMm bj tbdr of PUnr m tho otm 

MMl xoioktofli. CbHkoiBn 

tho gtrindiQ wmHi of I lOS* 
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' Polytheism. Under a less candid goremor tlian 
liny, and an i^mperor less humane and dispassionate 
nn Trajan, the exterminating swofl of persecution 
oi]jd hare been let loose, and a reledtless and sys> 
matic edict for the suppression of Christianity would 
ire hunted down its followers in every quarter of the 
apire. 

Not only the wisdom and humanity of Trajan, but 
e military character of his reign, would tend to ^vert 
3 attention from that which belonged rather to the 
temal administration of the empire. It is Fntattecon- 
r from impossible, though the conjecture 
not countenanced by any allusion in the 55ihu!?S»« 
epatch of Pliny, that the measures adopted 
ainst the Christians were not entirely unconnected 
th the poli^cal state of the East. The Boman Euih 
re, in die. Mesopotamian province, was held on a 
ecarious tenure ; the FarthW kingdom had acquired 
w vigour and energy, and, during great part of his 
p, the state of the East must have occupied the 
dve mind of Trajan. The Jewish population of Baby- 
lia and the adjacent provinces was of no inconsider' 
le importance in the impending contest There is 
ong ground for supposing that the last insurrectipn of 
) Jews, under TTuHri^ftn, was connected with a rising of 
sir brethren in Mesopotamia, no doubt secretly, if not 
snly, fomented by the intrigues, and depending on the 
?P0ft, .of the hang of Farthia. This was at a con* 
^bly la^.period ; yet, during the earlier part of 
s rmgn of Trajan, the insuirection had already com* 
faced in Egypit ia Oyrene, and in isUnd of 
iP^and ndVxmer were the troops of anpigbd 
easteni||^ntier, towiur^ the dose -of his 
a the Jews lose up in all these provincee, and were 

bS 
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not subdued till after they had perpetrated and endure/ 
the most terrific massacres."^ Throughout the Eastei; 
wars of Trajan #<s spirit was most likely known to k 
fermenting in^the minds of the whole Jewish population 
not only in the insurgent districts, but in Palei^ine as/ 
other parts of the empire. The whole race, whii 
occupied in such vast numbers the conterminous region 
would be watched, therefore, with hostile jealousy h 
the Eoman governors, already prejudiced against tt«i 
unruly and ungovernable character, and awakened d 
more than ordinary vigilance by the disturbed aspect/ 
the times. The Christians stood in a singular and as 
biguous position between the Jewish and Pagan po]! 
lation ; many of them probably descended from, ii 
connected with, the Jews, Their general peaceii 
habits and orderly conduct would deserve the protectif 
of a parental government ; still their intractable and p0 
severing resistance to the religious institutions of tk 
Empire might throw some suspicion on the sincentj/ 
their civil obedience. The unusual assertion of religioi< 
might be too closely allied with that of political, iniii 
pendence. At all events, the dubious and menadi/ 
state of the East required more than ordinary watctf 
ness, and a more rigid plan of government in the 4 
cent provinces ; and thus the change in society, wW 
was working unnoticed in the more peaceful and ^ 
Christianised West, in the East might be forced u[» 
the attention of an active and inquiring ruler. ^ 
apprehensions of the inhabitants themselves would ^ 
more keenly alive to the formation of a separate 
secluded pj^ within their cities; and religiojosaj 

•toieb. it. 1. crlliiMii tUi JwwUk ^ 
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^oeity would eagerly seize the opportunity of impli- 
iiting its enexoies in a charge of disaffection to the 
tifiting government Nor is there anting evidence 
the acts of persecution ascribed to Ti^jan were, in 
^ connected with the military movements of the 
imperor. The only authentic Acte are those of Simeon, 
lishop of Jerusalem ; I cannot admit those of Ignatius, 
(ishop of Antioch.® In the prefatory observations to 
lie former, it is admitted that this martyrdom was a local 
of violence. The more celebrated trial of Ignatius is 
iated to have taken place before the Emperor himself 
t Antioch, when he was preparing for his Eastern cam- 
^ign. The Emperor is represented as kindling to 
ager at the disparagement of those gods on whose pro- 
wtion he reckoned in the impending war. What I Is 

nr religion to be treated as senseless ? Are the gods, on 
hose alliance we rely against our enemi^ to be turned 
) scorn?”® But the whole interview with Trajan is 
K) legendary to command authority. Neverthdess, at 
lat time there were circumstances which account with 
ngolar likelihiood for that sudden outburst of persecu- 
on in AntiocL Trajan knew that the whole Jewish 
orld was in a state of actual, or of threatened insurrec- 
on. It is probable that the clearest understanding, 
stated by alarm and hatred, would lose, if it had yet 
teined, any distinct discernment of the difference 
itween Jews and Christians. Hardly two years before, 
0 Ch^ians had been denounced by a provincial 
wemor iif the East as dangerous disturbers of the 

‘ thtiii in Baiiuurt, SeUcta ti Tbe JtwUh ftiU of Mit af 

JW* MaHyram AoU. person^ crnolty, peribod to Tkijui, 

4>tr o'oi Mrrd mingiod iip,M wito faMriod 

^ itd wron and aato btoilwM . Sit Hiit 

oCJ€W%«.4ia. 
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religion, therefore of the peace of the Empiie, At tlui^ 
very time an earthquake, more than usually terriblt| 
and destructiTe, the cities of the East. Antiocli| 
suffered its most appalling ravages — Antioch, crowdei|| 
with the legionaries prepared for the Emperor’s invasion^ 
of the East, with ambassadors and tributary kings froup 
all parts of the East. The city shook through all ib 
streets ; houses, palaces, theatres, temples fell crashin^p 
down. Many were killed : the Consul Pedo died of hi“ 
hurts. The Emperor himself hardly escaped thronging 
window, and took refuge in the Circus, where he pa^^ 
some days in the open air. Whence this terrible bloiF 
but from the wrath of the Gods, who must be appeadi 
by nnusual sacrifices ? This was towards the end i, 
January; early in February the Christian Bishoii 
Ignatius, was arrested. We know how, during this cet 
tury, at every period of public calamity, w^tever tint 
calamity might be, the cry of the panic<etricken Heathen 
was, The Christians to the lions I ” It may be that, ii 
Trajan’s humanity, in order to prevent a general mv 
sacre by the infuriated populace, or to give greato 
solemnity to the sacrifice, the execution was ordered ti 
take place, not in Antioch, but in Borne. 

From the Epistles of Ignatius ” (I confine myself It 
the fltree short Syriac Epistles, for which we are indebted 
to Dr. Cnreton) it is manifest that this was no geneni 
penecntion. Throughout his jocfmey the '‘Bishop*^ 
Antiooh ” is in tree communication and correspondent^ 
with the Christian communities, and the most emin^ 


* 1 ovt lOt gt iU ott tD the 
paAfj ef BtiBMttMChriitiiiHf i&d 
p. fsoi the^raekff 

wh^tiioi^lie ^tutii MtMttei (br 


the doee *pprasimttio!i of ^ 
ereoti, leenis to hare tio thcihgfct _ 
thdr hktorioil connexion. 
eoripthm of the earthquake » ^ 

I)leaCM«i^lifiif.24etM9<)* 
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iishops of Asii Minor, who appear to be in perfect 
Icurity ; Ignatius alone is in danger. Of this solitary 
nger he is proud. There is througho]|j^ a wild eagerness 
partyrdom (how different from the c%lm serenity of 
Paul !). As he would thus during his journey court, 
may reasonably be supposed, in Antioch to have pro- 
ked, martyrdom ; at least he would not have allayed by 
adent concession the indignation and anger of the Gro- 
mmeni He even deprecates the interference of his 
ristian friends in his behalf. He fears lest their ill- 
ed, and, as he thinks, cruelly officious love might by 
me influence (influence which implies their own com- 
ets exemption from danger) deprive him of that glorious 
wn. He is apprehensive lest their unwelcome appeal 
the Imperial clemency might meet with success. 
Trajan, indeed, is absolved, at least by the almost 
neral voice of antiquity, from the crime of persecuting 
e Christians.*^ The legend of his redemption from 
gatory, at the prayer of Pope Gregory L (Dante, 
■gatorio, x. 47), and his appearance in heaven as one 
the five heathens to whom salvation was vouchsafed 


^ Thi recent boasted disoorery of a 
near the seventh milatone 
^ Via Nomentana, where Alex- 
der, Bishop of Rome in the reign 
Trajan, who is promoted into a 
rtyr, was bnried; with a diapd 
^temporary, as it b boldly asaerted) 
tfi his memory and worship, 

* pore religions romanoe. A cata- 
J there is, from which the remains 
S, Abiander or# anal to heve been 
Pope Pa«^, a Pope of 
^ ws dai^cat peri^ in the Papal 
«. Aj). 817-81^4. Of this there 
the shidowM a shade of his» 
ii to Mm chapel (i I 


have visited the spot, and Inspected 
the mins, and am confident that it 
was never subterranean ; no part of 
the catacomb). It waa no doubt of 
about the age of Jerome; when pil- 
grimage to, and worahip in, such edi- 
fices, aaoredto thememmyof martyrs 
who were mnltiplied aooordiDg to the 
demand, had become a passioo. 
oepting ot Ignatius, probably of Simeon 
of Jtrasalem, there is no authentic mar- 
tyrdom in the^tm <^ Tn^ The 
letters of Igne Mi -the gonniiMilottein 
—are oondibH^flainst any perMem- 
tion of the ClnimaM in Honia, 
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(Paradise, xx. 43), would hardly have ^wn up, if then 
had been any tradition of him as another Nero, Deciu, 
or Diocletian. ^ j 

The cosmogolffe and indefatigable mind of Hadria^ 
HadrUn Ein- was more likely to discern with accuracy, V 
utT* ^ estimate to its real extent, the growing influenct 

of the new religion. Hadrian was, still more than lii 
predecessor, the Emperor of the West rather than tW 
monarch of Kome. His active genius withdrew itself 
altogether from warlike enterprise and foreign conquest; 
its whole care was centered on the consolidation of the 
empire within its narrower and uncontested boundaries 
and on the internal regulation of the vast confederacf 
of nations which were gradually becoming more d 
more assimilated, as subjects or members of the greit 
European empire. The remotest provinces for the M 
time beheld the presence of the Emperefr, not at (n 
head of an army summoned to defend the iusulteij 
barriers of the Eoman territory, or pushing forward th 
advancing line of conqu^t; but in more peaceful array, 
providing for the future security of thejrontier by im- 
pregnable fortresses; adorning the more flourishiiifl 
cities with pubhe buildings, bridges, and aqueduct0;i 
inquiring into the customs, manners, and even tbl 
religion, of* the more distant parts of the world ; em 
couraging commerce; promoting the arts; in sbor^l 
improving, by salutary regulations, for this long perioij 
of peace, the prosperity and civilisation of the whol^ 
empire. Gaul, Britain, Greece, Syria, E^rpt, 
were in turn honoured by the presence, enriched by 
liberality, and benefited by the wise policy of the 
peror.' ' His ^persoxml character showed the saiKie ^ 

■ M. St. Cwl* ol««rrf« (in^ nmy I that wa hara madaU of 
la tha Mdm. da rAaaddm. idhi. 409) | eoimtriat tbrorgh Wbkli Hadritf 



jUed. (Compart Eokhel, vi. 486.) 
le looked into tht cratar of Etna; 
iw the atm rise frob Mount Casios ; 
loeoded to the cataracts of the Nile; 
nrd the statue of Memnon. He 
Dported exotics from the East The 
iorDtys of Hadrian are traced, in a 
to H. Solvet'a translation of 
egewlsch, cited abore. Tertullian 
Us him “ curiositatum omnium ex- 
‘w^tor.” ApoLi. T, Eusebius, H. 

‘ V. 5, vdrra rh frtpt4fya eroAw- 

[* Sacra Romana diligentissimh cu- 
r^P^regrina oontempiit Spartian. 

I* i<%aitreiientimeiiti de oe prince 
P tr^s diffldlee k connaltre. II 
pjkwma aucun 0cte» et ne Iht ni 
pl^id^ Hi Stoken, encore neliu 


Epicurien; ilparutconstamment lierd 
k oette incertitude d^cpinJona, fruit de 
la bixarrerie de son caracthre, et d'nn 
saroir superficiel ou mal dlg«M. St 
Croix, ubi supHt 

■ In the Caesars of Julian, Hadrian 
is described in the« pregnant phrase 
roAvrpoy/tCKdr rh — 

busied about all the secret ndigions. 

* The Apology of Quadratus was 
presented on Hadrian’s visit to Athens, 
when he was initiated in the M/steries ; 
that of Ariatidei when he beeamc 
Epoptea, A.D. 131. Warborton OMi* 
necti the hostility of the celebtatora 
of the Mjrsterim towards Ohrlitia&ity 
with the ij^olotl^of Quadimtui^ a^ 
quotes a Jcrotti to this 

effect C on ll pt f^wityi BaHquhi 
Satwt ITO, 
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aq>ired to penetrate the recondite secrets of magic, and 
pi^esaed himself an adept injudicial astrology. In 
midst of all this ||mpering with foreign religions, he a| 
once paid respect to and outraged the prevailing cr^ 
by the deification of AntinOus, in whose honour quin- 
quennial games were established at Mantinea; a city 
built, and a temple, with an endowment for a priest- 
hood,^ founded and called by his name, in Egypt: hi 
statues assumed the symbols of various deities. Actsl 
like these, at this critical period, must have tended to 
alienate a large portion of the thinking class, already 
wavering in their cold and doubtful Polytheism, to any 
purer or more ennobling system of religion. I 

Hadrian not merely surveyed the surface of society, 
but his sagacity seemed to penetrate deeper into the 
relations of the different classes to each other, and into 
the more secret workings of the social i^Btem. B 
regulations for the mitigation of slavery were recom- 
mended, not by humanity alone, but by a wise ami 
prudent policy.” It was impossible that the rapid growth 
of Christianity could escape the notice of a mind so in- 
quiring as that of Hadrian, or that he could be altogether 
blind to its ultimate bearings on the social 
JSScteto. state of the empire. Yet the generally humane 
and pacific character of his government wonM! 
be a security against violent measures of persecution! 
and fixe liberal study of the varieties of human opfain® 
would induce, if not a wise and ratioiral spirit of toleW] 
tion, yet a l^d of contemptuous indifference tow^ 
the most inexplicable aberrations from the prevaili^ 
opinions. The apologuts for Christianity, Quadrahil 


^ Hliracijm. in CaUL «l Kaftu 

• QiMwii. f« cb* a. pw 71 
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Aristides, iwidressed their works to the Emperor, 
ho does not i^pear to have repelled their respectftil 
omage.* The rescript which he #idres8ed, in the 
Euiy part of his reign, to the proconsul df Asia, afforded 
same protection to the Christians against the more 
)nnidable danger of popular animosity, which Trajan 
ad granted against anonymous delation. In some of the 
.siatic cities their sullen and unsocial absence from the 
ublic assemblies, from the games, and other public 
shibitions, either provoked or gave an opportunity for 
le latent animosity to break out against them. A 
Bneral acclammation would sometimes demand their 
anishment. “The Christians to the lions I*' was the 
srce outcry ; and the names of the most prominent 
• obnoxious of the community would be denounced 
ith the saipe sudden and uncontrollable hostility. A 
eak or superstitious magistrate trembled before the 
)pular voice, or lent himself a willing instrument to 
le fury of the populace. The procon^ Serenus Gra- 
anus consulted the Emperor as to the course to be 
irsued on such occasions. The answer of Hadrian is 
Idressed to Minucius Fundanus, probably the successor 
' Granianus. It enacts that, in the prosecution of 
le Christians, the formalities of law should be strictly 
mplied with ; that they should be regularly arraigned 
5fore the legal tribunal, not condemned on the mere 
smand of the populace, or in compliance with a lawless 
^bJry.i>. The edict does credit to the humanity and 


‘ See the fragments In Bouth, Reli- 
•Sacrje, 1.69-71 

Martp, Ai»l. i. 68, 60. 
^ H. E. ir. 9, « Vetbete, whose 

bf te^Ienls^ n of 


Rohmq toUratkui, cooskiers this edict 
hj no tnesiis tatafi fttroitfsMo tbe 
Chrietiaai than w of It 

OTidenUj proMitiw audit 

a new s^ pseoliat 
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wisdom of Hadrian. But, notwithstanding his acti?] 
and inquisitiye mind, and the ability of bis general 
persons were, perhaps, less qualifie(( 
to judge of the real nature of the new rehgion 
Sty. ’ or to comprehend the tenacious hold which it 
would obtain upon the mind of man. His characttf 
wanted depth and seriousness to penetrate or to under^ 
stand the workings of a high, profound, and settW 
religious enthusiasm.® The graceful verses which 
addressed to his departing spirit‘d contrast with 
solemn earnestness with which the Christians were 
teaching mankind to consider the mysteries of another 
life. But, on the whole, the long and peaceM reign (i 
Hadrian allowed free scope to the progress of Chm 
tianity; the increasing wealth and prosperity of tk 
empire probably raised in the social scaje that cliu^ 


* Th« wdl»faiown letter of HadrUn 

giret a flngnlar riew of the state of 
the rdigioos aociet^r in Egypt* as it 
existed, or, rather, as it appeared to 
the inquisitiTe Emperor. I am now, 
my dear Servianns, become ftUly ac- 
qnainted with that Egypt which yon 
praiae to highly. 1 have found the 
people vain, fickle, and shifting with 
ereiy breath of popular rumour. 
Those who worship Serapie are Chris- 
tians ; and those who call themselres 
Christian bishops are worshippers of 
Serapis. There is no ruler of a Jew- 
ish lynagogne, no Samaritan, no Chris- 
tian Ushpp^ who is not an astrologer, 
an interpreter prodigiee, and an 
nnointer. The PatgarchhimMlf, when 
he oomee to Bgy^ it oompdled by 
one party to wo4up Seram by the 
Christ. , . . , Hie^^we but 
mm God: him, GhrirtUns, ^ws, and* 


Gentiles, worship alike.** Thislatii 
clause Casaubon understood seriooif 
It is eridently malicious satire. A 
commou God Gain. The key li 
the former curious statement ii 
bably that the tone of the higher, tit 
fhshionable^ society in Alexandria, 
to affect, either on some Gnostic# 
philosophic theory, that all these rd’ 
gions differed only in form, but 
essentially the same \ that all adot# 
one Deity, all one Logo# or Demio^ 
under dlffbzant names; all empi^ 
the same arts to impose, upon v 
Tulgar, and all were ri|naUy deepic**^ 
to the real philosopher. Dr. Bud^ 
in his History of the Churcht 
gested, with much ingenuityi 
Samaritans may hare been 
feUowert of ShnUn Magus. 
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mong whiA it was chiefly disseminated; while the 
etter part of the more opulent would be tempted, at 
^ast to make themselves acquainted^th a religion the 
laral influence of which was so manifesSy favourable to 
lie happiness of mankind, and which offered so noble a 
Jution of the great problem of human philosophy, the 
nmortality of the soul. 

The gentle temper of the first Antoninus would 
laintain that milder system which was adopted AntooiBM 
y Hadrian from policy or from indifference. 
he Emperor, whose parental vigilance scruti- 
ised the minutest affairs of the most remote pro- 
ince, could not be ignorant, though his own residence 
as fixed in Borne and its immediate neighbourhood, 
f the still expanding progress of Christianity. The 
fiigion itsqjf acquired every year a more public char 
icter. Tl^e Apology now assumed the tone of an 
rraignment of the folly and unholiness of the esta- 
fished Polytheism ; nor was this a low and concealed 
mrmur within the walls of its own places of assem- 
lage, or prof^agated in the quiet intercourse of the 
rethren. It no longer affected disguise, or dissem- 
led its hopes ; it approached the foot of the throne ; 
stood in the attitude, indeed, of a suppliant, claiming 
le inalienable rights of conscience, but asserting in 
luple confidence its moral superiority, and, in the 
of an Apolc^, publicly preaching its own doo- 
\xi ike ears of the sovereign and of the world, 
philosophers were joining its ranks ; it was rapidly 
rowing up into a rival power, both of the religions and 
^^plues of the world Yet, dazing a |e^ in which 
life assumed a value md a 
in w^ch the haUowed a i^tof 
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was not once violated, even by the stem hand of jus- 
tice;* under an Emperor who professed and practised 
the maxim of Sci|ip, that he had rather save the life of 
a single citizen«than cause the death of a thousand ene- 
mies ; ' who considered the subjects of the Empire as one 
family, of which himself was the parent,* even religious 
zeal would be rebuked and overawed ; and the provincial ^ 
governments, which too often reflected the fierce passions 
and violent barbarities of the throne, would now, in turn, 
image back the calm and placid serenity of the imperial 
tribunaL Edicts are said to have been issued to some of 
the Grecian cities — ^Larissa, Thessalonica, and Athens— 
and to the Greeks in general, to refrain fiom any un- 
precedented severities against the Christians. Another 
rescript,*' addressed to the cities of Asia Minor, speaks 
language too distinctly Christian even for thp anticipated 
Christianity of diqsosition evinced by An^ninus. It 
calls upon the Pagans to avert the anger of Heaven, ; 
which was displayed in earthquakes and otiier public 
calamities, by imitating the piety, rather than denouncing , 
the atheism, of the Christians. The pleasing vision j 


* JqL Anton, Plm, Ang. 



* Tb« nign of Antoniniu the Fint 
ifc almoet • Uink in hiitorj. The hook 
of Dioo Ctfiini which oontaloed his 
reign wii lost, escept a email part, 
when Xiphilin wrote. Xiphilin asserts 
that Antoninna hrctatd the Chris- 
tiaas, -• 

^ The reecHpt af An^hras, in 
EtsAioe, ifi whiei Xiph^ lUloto 
(Eoseb, It. 18), M the 

CShrieUans, la aoirgwtnittjfra iqp 


as spnrioas. The older writers die i 
pated to whkh of the Antonini it ^ \ 
longed. Lardner argue*, from tk 
Apologiee of Justin Martyr, that tht | 
Christians were persecuted ” eva ^ \ 
death** during this reign. The 
ence Is inoondualTe: they were 
nodoQS to the law, and might eod^ | 
▼our to gain the law on their wfe i 
thongh it may not haTe been esrri*\ 
into ezecutkn. The gmertl roioe a | 
Christian antiquity is thTona*^^* ^ j 
the First Antoainor, 




I^AP.'Vl. HIS O^BAGTEB. Ill 

Enlist) it is to be feared^ be al/andoned, which would 
represent the best of the Pagan Emperors bearing his 
public testimony in favour of the jiumniated Chris- 
tie ; the man who, from whatever sause, deservedly 
bore the name of the Pious among the adherents of 
bis own religion, the most wisely tolerant to Uio faith 
of the GospeL 
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Ohristianity and Marons Anreliut the Philoabpher. 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius the Philosopher was i 
a more lofty and vigorous character than that of h 
gentle predecessor. The Second Antoninus might seei 
the last effort of Paganism, or rather of Gentile philc 
sophy, to raise a worthy opponent to the triumphan 
career of Christianity. A blameless disciple in th 
severest school of philosophic morality, the austerity o 
Marcus rivalled that of the Christians in its tjontempt 
the follies and diversions of life ; yet his native kindli 
ness of disposition was not hardened and embittered by 
the severity or the pride of his philosophy.* Witli 
Aurelius, nevertheless, Christianity found not only a 
fair and high-minded competitor for the command d 
the human mind ; not only a rival in the exaltation of 
the soul of man to higher views and more dignified 
motives, but a violent and intolerant persecutor. During 
his reign, the martyrologies become more authentic and 
credible ; the distinct voice of Christian history arraign® 
the Philosopher, not indeed as the author of a general 
and systematic plan for the extirpation of Christianity' | 
but as withdrawing even the ambiguous protection d > 
the former ]^perorB, and giving free scope to 
excited passicmi^ the wounded pride, and the 

• Ymmmim atm «im triftlUi gmrii. JnL Oipit Aug- 
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;erests of its enemies ; Neither discountenancing the 
im determination of the haughty governor to break 
3 contumeicious spirit of resist&nce^^ his authority, 
r the outburst of popular fury, which soi^ght to appettse 
3 *offended gods by the sacrifice of these despisers of 
3 ir Deities. 

Three important causes concurred in bringing about 

s dangerous crisis in the destiny of Chris- 

nity at this particular period: — 1. The utyofM. 

ange in the relative position of Christianity 

the religion of the Empire ; 2. The circum- 

inc^s of the times ; 3. The character of the Emperor. 

I. Sixty years of almost uninterrupted peace, since the 
ginning of the second century, had opened a 
de field for the free development of Chris- 
nlty. It had spread into every quarter of the to 
)inan domihions. The Western provinces, ^’"****^* 
lul and Africa, rivalled the East in tie number, if not in 
3 opulence, of their Christian congregations. Lgpdmoet 
Bry city had gradually arisen a separate coi^unity, 
jeding from the ordinary habits and usages of life, at 
tst from, the public religious ceremonial ; governed by 
o\m laws; acting upon a common principle; and 
and together in a kind of latent federal union through- 
t the empire. A close and intimate correspondence 
inected this new moral republic. An impulse, an 
Won, a feeling, which originated in Egypt or Syria, 
8 propagated with electric rapidity to the remotest 
nlier 6f the West. Irenssus, the Bishop of Lyons in 
whose purer Greek had l^en in dmiger of corrup- 
from hid intercourse with the bdzjborous Celtic 
^•euters into a controversy with^the speotdative 
Jokers of Aiitioch, Edeim, or Alexandria while Ter- 
^ ia his |Qde African Latin denounces dr advocates 
I i\ 
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opinions which sprang up in Pontus or in Phrygia, i 
new kind of literature had arisen, propagated with th 
utmost zeal of | 2 *oselytism, among a numerous class o 
readers, who began to close their ears against thepw 
fane fables and the unsatisfactory philosophical system 
of Paganism. While the Emperor himself conifc 
scended, in Greek of no despicable purity and elegancJ 
for the age, to explain the lofty tenets of the Porch, ant 
to commend its noble morality to his subjects, Mi 
minds of a large portion of the world were preoccupiJ 
by writei*s who, in language often impregnated wii 
foreign and Syrian barbarisms, enforced still hiM 
morals, resting upon religious tenets altogether newaJ 
incomprehensible excepting to the initiate. Theij 
sacred books were of still higher authority ; commandJ 
the homage, and required the diligent and respectfi 
study, of all the disciples of the new fmth. Nor m 
this empire within the empire, this universally disseml 
nated sect — ^which had its own religious rites, its oij 
laws, to which it appealed rather th^ to the statutes ol 
the empire ; its own judges (for the Christians, whererej 
they were able, submitted their disputes to their bisbcj 
£^nd his associate presbyters), its own financial regnW 
lions, whether for the maintenance of public worship, 
for charitable purposes ; its own religious superiors, wl< 
exercised a very different control from that of the poi 
tiffs or 88U3erdotol colleges of Paganism ; its own usag* 
and conduct ; in some respects its own language— 
fined to one class, or to one descriptioli of Eo®| 
subjects. Christians were to be foimd in the court* 
the camp, i^ the commercial market; they dischatg^ 
all the dut^ and did not decline any of the 
society. They did' hot altogether shun the fortfl 
or abandon all inter^ in the civil administration; ^ 
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their mercantile transactions, in common with the 
jest of that class. One of their apologists indignantly 
fepels the charge of their being usele#to society : “ We 
Wno Indian Brahmins, or devotees, ifving naked in 
\e woods, self-banished from civilised life. We grate- 
lly accept, we repudiate no gift of Grod the Creator ; 

are o^y temperate in their use. We avoid not 
pur forum, your markets, your baths, your shops, your 
prges, your inns, your fairs. We are one people with 
ou in all worldly commerce. We serve with you eis 
filers, as soldiers ; we are husbandmen and merchants 
ke you. We practise the same arts ; we contribute to 
[ public works for your use.”^ Among their most re- 
rkable distinctions, no doubt, was their admission of 
aves to an equality in religious privileges. Yet there 
no attempt to disorganise or correct the existing 
^lations of society. Though the treatment of slaves in 
families could not but be softened and huma- 
as well by the evangelic temper as by this 

S knowledged equality in the hopes of another life, yet 
iristianity left the emancipation of mankind from 
^ deeply-rooted distinctions between the free and 
^iwile races to times which might be ripe for so great 
ad important a change. 

This secession of one part of society from its accus- 


J add TertaUian't Latin : “ In- 
i4 ne^tiis didmur. Quo 
bominfls vobitonm degantes, 
TiettU, habitus, initinctda, 
ad vitam neoaadtatis ? Neque 
BrachnMUMp, aut Lsdormn gfin* 
lamni, OjItIoqUb ct o^ai 
Maninimat gratiam no# dt- 
^ ^ domino oi«^tori, noUom 
o|)enim ^na repndiamnr, 


planb temperamus, no ultra modum 
ant perperam ntamar. Itaque non 
sine foro, non sine maoeUo, n<m sins 
balnois, tabemis, offidnis, stabidis, nnn- 
dinis vestris, oftteris4)u^ oommerclia, 
cohabitamos in boepe^o : naTigamns 
et nos Tobisenm et rorti- 

oamnr, et msnamm^poKdndo mipsamos 
artes, opera nostra pobUoiinMt ofui 
wtro.** Apologrt. 0 . 4®. 

i 2 
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tomed religions intercourse with the rest, if in notLiJi 
but religious intercourse, independent of the numwj 
whose feelings Cad interests were implicated in tiJj 
support of thfe national religion in all its pomp«aDl 
authority, would necessarily produce estnmgemenl 
jealousy, animosity. 

As Christianity became more powerful, a vague 
Connexion of heusiou began to spread abroad among tl)| 
with the fell IComan people that the fall of their old relil 

of the Roman . ^ . • t • -i xt J 

Empire. giQu might, to a certam degree, mvolve tiul 
of their civil dominion; and this apprehension, it cannij 
be denied, was justified, deepened, and confirmed, H 
the tone of some of the Christian writings, no doubt li 
the language of some Christian teachers. Idolatry w 
not merely an individual, but a national, sin, whicl 
would be visited by temporal as well as ^iritual retaj 
bution. The anxiety of one at least, and that certaiiil|j 
not the most discreet of the Christian apologists, to 
claim all hostility towards the temporal dignity of 
Empire, implies that the Christians were obnoxi< 
to this charge. The Christians are calumniated, 
Tertullian to Scapula,® at a somewhat later ^ 
(under Severus), as guilty of treasonable disloyalty 
the Emperor. As the occasion required, he exculp^ 
them f^m any leaning to Niger, Albinus, or Casa* 
the competitors of Severus, and then proceeds to 
this solemn protestation of loyalty ; “ The Christian ‘i 
the enemy of no man, assure^y not of the 


‘ Sed et drca.majMUtem imperil 
infemamur, tanAn imnqnam Albl- 
niaxii, nec Nigrbmi, yd Cwtenl, In- 
yeniri potaertm^fGhrittiuti. 

Ghristiairas nuUiiBi mt bestir ne- 
tas Impenlodt ; quint atimm % Deo 


•uo coDstitoi, neoeoe cet ut d 
diligat, et royereatar, et, 
salynm ydit, oum toto 
perio, quoaaqne atBoalnm stabits ^ 
dia enim itaifaft. TertoBSin ^ 
pnlam, !• 
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le sovereign he knows to be ordained by God; of 
<;essity, therefore, he loves, reveres, and honours him, 
d prays for his safety, with that ofi#he whole Roman 
npire, that it may endure — and endure it will — as long 
the world itsel£”^ But other Christian do- Toneor»ome 
ments, or at least documents eagerly dissemi- SSiti^con- 
,ted by the Christians, speak a very different 
aguage.* By many modem interpreters, the 
pocaljrpse itself is supposed to refer, not to tho fell of 
predicted spiritual Rome, but of the dominant Pagan 
)me, the visible Babylon of idolatry, and pride, and 
aelty. According to this view, it is a grand dramatic 
ticination of the triumph of Christianity over Heathen- 
n in its secular as well as its spiritual power. Be 
is as it may, in later writings, the threatening and 
aledictory tone of the Apocalypse is manifestly bor- 
wed, and. directed against the total abolition of 
iganism, in its civil as well as religious supremacy, 
any of these forged prophetic writings belong to the 
ign of the Antonines, and could not emanate from any 
larter but that of the more injudicious and fenatic^ 
^tians. The second (Apocryphal) book of Esdras is 
this character, the work of a Judaising Christian; ^ it 
fers distinctly to the reign of the twelve Caesars,' and 
‘Scurely intimates, in many parts, the approaching dis- 
lution of the existing order of things. The doctrine of 


Quoiwqae •apculam stabit. 

' J Have bee& much iodebted, in 
» patMge, to the ezoeUent work of 
‘Dep FaU d« Heidon- 
work written with so modi 
oandonr. and Christian tem- 
• wdtt gnat regret that it 
hwwnp letf at ita inthor’s 


f The general character of the 
work, the nationality of the perpetual 
aUosioDS to the history and fbrtniies 
of the race of land, betray the Jew; 
the passages ch. il .42, 48 ; r. 5 ; 
Tii. 26, 29. are pyowed OhHrtUnlty 
On tiiis book read ^hrald. 

f C. xii. 14. CoiBlMttO IkPiNiga 
^st. ^ Jnifib L Til. e»% 
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the Millennium, which was as yet far from exploded or 
fallen into disregard, mingled with cdl these prophetic 
anticipations of ikture change in the destinies of man* 
kind.*' The vMble throne of Christ, according to thise 
writings, was to be erected on the ruins of all earthly 
empires : the nature of His kingdom would, of course, le 
unintelligible to the Heathen: and all that he would 
comprehend would be a vague notion that the empire d 
the world was to be transferred from Rome, and that thi 
extinction of the majesty of the Empire was, in some in* 
comprehensible manner, connected with the triumph of 
the new faith. His terror, his indignation, and his con- 
tempt, would lead to fierce and implacable animosity. 
Even in Tertullian’s Apology, the ambiguous word 
“saeculum” might mean no more than a brief and 
limited period, which was yet to elapse before the final 
consummation. 

But the Sibylline verses, which clearly belong to this 
The sihyiii&e period, express, in the most remarkable manner, 
this spirit of exulting menace at the expected! 
simultaneous fall of Roman idolatry and of Roman emj 
pire. The origin of the whole of the Sibylline oracleaP 
now extant is not distinctly apparent, either from tief 
style, the manner of composition, or the subject of theiit 
predictions.* It is manifest that they were largely inter* E 
pointed by the Christians, to a late period, and some o( 
the books can be assigned to no other time but the 
present*' Much, no doubt was of an older ^ate. K 

^ There are apparent allniioiia to hooka there ia little prophecy ; n >^| 
the Millennium in Sibyllina veraaa, general the Moealo history, in 
particularly at the ofoae of the eighth heoounetera. If there, are ^ 
took. menta of Heathen voratfi they sr« 

* The firat book^ to page 176, may the third book, 
ee Jfwiah ; it then baomnee Obristian, ^ Ad horum imperatorom 
m weU aa the aeoond. But in these nini Pii eum Uberia aula M* 



Luck) Vero) teAipora ridcntur 
ylltnim Tatidiifa taatam extendi ; 
quod etiam « lib. videre licet, 
of the editor^ Opeop^eos, p. '688. 
Compare Yalckenaer’s learned 
I>e Ariatbbulo Jadeeo. The 
to of Exekid Tra^oi, «Bd 
y P**»gee, which are eridoit tv- 
of the Jewish Soriptorea. in the 
» of the Fathera, partfcolarly of 
bins, may ha traced to tide eehooL 
« by no meant hnpotf ihle that the 
^f Vii^ may Owe many of itt 
♦v ^ Alexandrian Terdfiert 
prophets Viigil, who 
^ hdiecariminately into hit 
^ff[)ld all the ruder ore which 
in the older poets, may have 
* •“i admired tome of these Tenea. 
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Sibylline books was an event 9 f rare occurrence, ai^ 
only at seasons of fearful disaster or petil. NoO^ 
would be more tempting to the sterner or more ardejl 
Christiem, thah to eiSlist, as it were, on his side, tiiea 
authorised Pagan interpreters of ftiturity; to extort, J 
might seem, from their own oracles, this confession i 
their approaching dissolution. Nothing, on the other 
hand, would more strongly excite the mingled feelings d 
apprehension and animosity in the minds of the Fagaii^^ 
than this profanation, as it would appear, whether thej! 
disbelieved or credited them, of the sacred treasures d; 
prophecy. It was Paganism made to utter, in its mod 
hallowed language, and by its own inspired prophets, ill 
own condemnation; to announce its own immediafe 
downfall, and the triumph of its yet obscure enemy ots 
both its religious and temporal dominion* «. 

The fifth and eighth books of the Sibylline oracls 
are those which most distinctly betray the sentimeok 
and language of the Christians of this period.^ In tin 
spirit of the Jewish prophets, they denounce the folly d 
worshipping gods of wood and stone, of ivory, of goH 
and silver ; of offering incense and sacrifice to dumb aid 
deaf deities. The gods of Egypt, and those of Greec* 
— ^Hercules, Jove, and Mercury — are cut off. Tla 
whole sentiment is in the contemptuous and aggmri^ 
tone of the later, rather than the more temperate a^ 
defensive argument of the earlier, apologists for Cb^ 
tianity. j^ut the Sibyls are made, not merely to <1^ 
nounce the fall of Heathenism, but the ruin of Heatb^ 
states and tlm desolation of Heathen cities. Many P 
sages relate to Egyp^ and seem to point out Alex^<i^ 
with Aria Minor, the dti^ of which, particularly 1^ 


• LilKT.p. 567* 
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ioe% are frequently noticed, as the chief staple of 
lese poetico-pi^phetic forgeries.^ The following pas- 
ige might almost seem to have bee# written after the 
estruction of the Serapeum by The^osius : “Isis, 
irice hapless goddess, thou shalt remain alone on the 
lores of the Nile, solitary Maenad by the sands of 
Lcheron. No longer shall thy memory endure upon 
le earth. And thou, Serapis, that restest upon thy 
iones, much must thou suffer; thou shalt be the 
ughtiest ruin in thrice hapless Egypt ; and those, who 
orshipped thee for a god, shall know thee to be 
othing. And one of the linen-clothed priests shall 
ly, Come, let us build the beautiful temple of the true 
ted ; let us change the awful law of our ancestors, who, 
I their ignorance, made their pomps and festivals to 
ods of stone and clay ; let us turn our hearts, hymning 
le Everlasting God, the Eternal Father, the Lord of 
U, the True, the King, the Creator and Preserver of 
or souls, the Great, the Eternal God.” 

V Bfiodirmcd Hovis 0X(/9crai, ko) KSwrtrat, 

BovK^ *Hp€UC\9o6s r« Ai6s re irol *Epfitido. — P. 558. 

Tbt fint of these lines is mutilated. 

t rptrdXaiwai fupus 5* NtUov, 

fiaipks AreueroSf M ^afAd$otf *Ax^poyros, 

KoMri <rov ftpud yn fifyci Kord yalap dwwrop^ 

Ktd aif ^^pavif ?d9ois iiriictipMyw, iroXAit fioyfiffu%- 
Ktiffp frr&fjM lUyivrov, ip Kly^nrr^ rpiraXalpp 
* * * * 

Tpiimpfcu tr* t5 fivZhp, 5<rot Bthy ii^fiPTjO’OP, ^ 

Tis ipt? tSp Upiwp KtP<ri<r<rios dp^p’ * 

AcDrc eeoG rifiwot KdKob crr4\9»iitv d\fi9ii 
AeSrc rhp ix wpoySpvp Sptphp pSfiop iwilw/uer, 

ToG xdpip % Xi9iPoi9 Ktd h<rrptutlpoiffi 
Kol r€\€rdf votobpMPM obte 
^pi^/iUffipp B€hy d^iroy i(vfiPOvyrtf* 

Ainhy rhp y«i^pr1lp«!f rhp yryoAtm^ ^ 

T5»' wpvroplp wdprmpt rh^ ii\ii9i<h *^bp SwriA$«. 

^fvX^fdfop ywerflpOt Mp fUyw, oliy 

’ liib. T. p, €38, tdii. Qall. AflHliMl I 99 k 
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A bolder prophet, without doubt writing precisely at 
this perilous crisis, dares, in the name of a Sibyl, to 
connect together t]|9 approaching fall of Home and the 
gods of Eome* haughty Eome, the just chastise- 
ment of Heaven shall come down upon thee from on 
high; thou shalt stoop thy neckband be levelled with 
the earth; and fire shall consume thee, razed to thy 
very foundations ; and thy wealth shall perish ; wolves 
and foxes sha ll dwell among thy ruins, and thou shalt 
be desolate as if thou hadst never been. Where then 
will be thy Palladium ? Which of thy gods of gold, or 
of stone, or of brass, shall save thee? Where then the 
decrees of thy senate? Where the race of Rhea, of 
Saturn, or of J ove ; all the lifeless deities thou hast 
worshipped, or the shades of the deified dead ? When 
thrice five gorgeous Ccesars [the twelve Gfisgars usually 
so called, with Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian], whp have en- 
slaved the world from east to west, shall be, one will 
arise silver-helmed, with a name like the neighbouring 
sea [Hadrian and ^e Hadriatic Sea].” ^ The poet de- 
scribes the busy and lavish character of Hadrian, hifl 


' •H|ei (Tol TOT* 

Obpdvios rXriy^t 

icol wvp O’# t\itP JaTor^o’ft 

KfK\tfi4vriv 49<i<p€<r<rip loif, jcol tXoCtos i\tTTat, 

Kttt o-i e4fite\a X^icoif iccU iXiSTwctf oliciiffovci, 

Kol tJt* if(rp vay4pfifios JXwf, ytyowia. 

Ilav rSrt nflAX<ISioT ; wotos o'# 9twr<&(r€t* 

XpwroOs, 1l xJBtPos, % ^ ®’®* * 

A6yfiaTa ovyicA^ow ; tov, Kp4voi0, 

•Hi A»ii yii^i Toi wdrrmv ip iatfiMps 
Ac^fiop^ Wicpdr KwpJ^p^mPi 

« • * * 

•AXX* x^^oi Tpif Wtt# ytPOPTtu. 

BovAiwrit iproAiifs fUxpt twr/imp, 

iroAtArPftMf, lx«» T^rroo. 
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iriosity in prying into all religious mysteries, and his 
sification of Antinoua* 

<< After him shall reign three, whof^UmeB shall he the 
*/ ♦ ♦ Then from the uttermost parts of the earth, 
hither he fled, shall the matricide [Nero] return.® 


The ruin of Rome, and the restora- There is another allusion to Hadrian, 
m of Europe to the East, are like- lib. v. p. 552, much more laudatorj : 
ise alluded to in the following pas- ^Etrrot koI raydpurros Mip* 

^ : lib. iii. p. 404-408 ; r. 573- xdpra vodjffMi. 
f6; viii. 6H 712, 718. 

■ K6<rp.oy ixoxrtimp /uapf iro31, S&pa xop(C»y 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Kol fiayiK&y iS&rMv fivffrfipia xdyra 

■ Iloi^ 0thy S§tity6ir€i, dxayra trtfidfffun'a \6<rit. — P, 688. 
(Compare the xiith book, published bj A. Mai, where the reading is IKf 

line 167.) 

• Thi' fitrk rpus &p(ov<rif xay^trraroy ^pap Ixoyrsi— 

One of these three is to be an old roan, to heap up vast treasure^ in ord!af 
' surrender thenf ta the Eastern destroyer, Nero — 

ty Sruy y* dxayiKdp 

*Eic xtplrvy yedijs t ^vyas firtrpoKrdyot Mi»y, 

Kol T^f irXoTh xdpipvpoy ^tfUfxftwy 

iKdwraft4yrit seal x4y9ifioy tlfui ^9pov<ra, 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Kol d€To^6(my Xtyfdyuy 8d|a rtcrthai. 

UoO T^e ffoi rh xpdros ; xo(a yrj 49rtUj 

AovAa#6cr<ra rcoif pLOXOMppQtrh^ciy dBtc-fMt;. 
n(£<rir ydp ycdrjt eyifrity rdr* ftrrcu, 

AMs xarroKpdrttp 0rhy 4\94l>y ^pLeuri Kptyp 
24iyT»y aal ysitlt^y Kdfffioy dxasrrcu 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

*Eit Tor4 <roi fipvyyiAs, xol ffKopxicrfi^Sf iral dAmcis, 

.Urct^ts Stay 4\$p x^wy, seal yabis. 

Lib. Tiii. 688. 

^ The strange notion of the flight best commentary is that of St. Ac 
beyond the Euphrates, from guatine on m^onians; *<£4 
^he wastoreturnasAntlduist, tuno rerelabitor lie iniqiiiis. Ege 
tlm burthen of the Sibylline prorsus quid dinril me frteor igne- 
^ Compaw lib; ir. p. 520^26 ; rare. 3ii^>lcioiiee >m«i henhmm* 
where there an allusion to quas rsd audirs Tdrlsfsre de hlc le 
* ^hestrical tastes^ 619-714. The potui, nm taosbo. putan; 
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And now, O king of Rome, shalt thou moum, disrobed 
of the purple laticlave of thy rulers, and clad in sack- 
cloth. The glo^ of thy eagle-bearing legions shall 
perish. Wherd shall be thy might ? What land, whict 
thou hast enslaved by thy vain laurels, shall be thine 
ally ? For there shall be confu^on on all mortals over 
the whole earth, when the Almighty Ruler comes, an(l,t 
seated upon his throne, judges the souls of the quick and 
of the dead, and of the whole world. There shall be 
wailing and scattering abroad, and ruin, when the fall 
of the cities shall come, and the abyss of earth shaB 
open.” 

In another passage, the desolation of Italy, the reton 
of Nero, the general massacre of kings, are portrayed 
in fearful terms. The licentiousness of Rome is detailed 
in the blackest colours. ‘‘ Sit silent inp thy sorrow, 
O guilty and luxurious city ; the vestal virgins shall no 
longer watch the sacred fire ; thy house is desolate.”* 
Chrigtianity is then represented under the image of 
a pure and heaven-descending temple, „ embracing tbe 
whole human race. 


hoc de imperio dictum fuisse Somano; 
tt propterea Panltim Apostolnm non 
id apcrth scribere Toluisse, ne caltun- 
niam videlicet incarreret quod Romano 
impmio malh optaverit, cum apera- 
retur ftternum; ut hoc quod dixit, 
< Jam enim mjtterium iniquHatia 
operatur/ Neitmem voluarit intelligi, 
cqjua jam facta vdut Antichriati vide- 
hantur; unde noimulli ipeum mur- 
raoturum et futufum Anikhrietuni 
■*»ph)intur. Alii rero neo eum ooci- 
■ua putant, aed eubtractum potitis, ut 
putaraiur ocebut^ et v i v m a ciocuHari 
in vigm ipeius statie, in (^ui fuit 
ona cndweCur citioctue, doheo too 


tempore reveletur, et reetituator ii 
regnum." According to the Sibyli. 
Nero was to make an alliance wii ; 
the kings of the Medes and Persiatfi 
return at the head of a mighty sno^i ; 
accomplish his fiivonrite scheme *. 
digging through the Isthmus d ^ 
rintii, and thw conquer Rome, 
the manner in which Neander trs** 
the germ of this notion in the 
lypse, aee Pflanxung, Der Chr 
ii. 827. Nero is AntickrieO in » 
political verses of CommodUnmi * 
Compare M. Alesandre, II. 425. 

« Lib, T. Pm 821. 
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Whether or not these prophecies merely embodied, for 
the private edification, the sentiments of the Christians, 
hey are manifest indications of the^ sentiments ; and 
they would scarcely be concealed with so»much prudence 
md discretion as not to transpire among adversaries, who 
aow began to watch them with jealous vigilance : if they 
yere boldly published, for the purpose of converting the 
deathen, they would be still more obnoxious to the 
general indignation and hatred. However the more 
noderate and rational, probably the greater number, of 
he Christians might deprecate these dangerous and in- 
udicious effusions of zeal, the consequences would 
nvolve all alike in the indiscriminating animosity 
Pfhich they would provoke ; and, whether or not these 
)redictions were contained in the Sibylline poems, quoted 
)y all the e^ly writers, by Justin Martyr, by Clement, 
ind by Origen, the attempt to array the authority of the 
Sibyls against that rehgion and that empire, of which 
i hey were before considered almost the tutelary guar- 
hans, would goad the rankling aversion into violent 
resentment. 

The general superiority assumed in any way by 
i Christianity, directly it came into collision with the 
; opposite party, would of itself be fetal to the peace 
'^hich it had acquired in its earlier obscurity. Of all 
j pretensions, man is most jealous of the claim to moral 
*^periority. 

n. TJie darkening aspect of the times wrought up 
growing alienation and hatred to open and n la 
^ous hostility. In the reign of M. Aur^ius, £lSlSrftiie 
^eftjproach the verge of that narrow oaJw of 

which intervenes between the final conquests of 
and the recoil of repressed and thiyatening bor- 
upon the civilisati<^ of the world. Theputlio 
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mind began to be agitated with gloomy rumours froa 
the frontier, while calamities, though local, yet gpreii 
over wide distrio^n, shook the whole Roman people ^ 
apprehension.^ Foreign and civil wars, inundatioin 
eai^quakes, pestilences, which I shall presently assi^ 
to their proper dates, awoke the affrighted empire fron 
its slumber of tranquillity and peace.^ r 

The Emperor Marcus reposed not, like his predei 
cessor, in his Lanuvi£m villa, amid the peaceful pursnil 
of agriculture, or with the great jurisconsults of flu 
time, meditating on a general system of legislatioi 
The days of the Second Numa were gone by, and tk 
Philosopher must leave his speculative school and 
Stoic friends to place himseK at the head of the legioi 
New levies invade the repose of peaceful families ; evi 
the public amusements are encroached upon ; the 
T«rwrof the diators are enrolled to serve in the army.* 
Bonunwerid. Unexpected crisis of calamity au^ 

terror, that Superstition, which had slept in careless d 
Epicurean forgetfulness of its gods, suddenly awoke, aiiJ 
when it fled for succour to the altar of the tutelar deit^ 
found the temple deserted and the shrine neglectel 
One portion of society stood aloof in sullen disregard 
avowed contempt of rites so imperiously demanded If 
the avenging gods. If, in the time of public distrtf 
true religion inspires serene resignation to the Div® 
and receives the awful admonition to more strenaoti 
and rigid virtue. Superstition shudders at the.manif'Jj 
anger of the gods, yet looks not within to correct ' 
offensive gcdlt, but abroad, to discover some giA 


p^hlom tciblatit Tolapa tHnS 
0(^;«re ad phikMOphiam* 
^90i. 


^ TiUwaonft, Hisl. dM Emp. ii. 
69a. 

• Fiift «iim p^piolb Ide mMio, onm 
mi b^mm ghiiahtm qaod 



• Ompiire on iunilar erents, pa- 

0^ popular religious seal 
«ng ont‘of public calamities, Hai^ 
<1 m Bfipoaer, i. 234, 
mimole of tb# 

haying suf- 
•*•^7 wounds from fonsar 
waa finaUy transfixed l^- 
4 ^ ^ «r Moyle (Works. 

• Is it impr<^ble that it was' 


inreoted or wrought up, from a casual 
occurrence, into its present form, as a 
kind of counterpoise to the reiterated 
Ohaige whkdi was adTanosd agalnsitlie 
Christians, of b asd pg caused, b^ theix 
impiety, all the cHSttutaes infiirtid by 
the barbadaBs 

« Melito 1 ^ Bouth^ fiaer, 
i. Ill, Cknnpam^TerliilUaiv 1 
keet T. 
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in. Was, then, the philosopher Aurelius superior In 
m. TbtoiMh the Tulgar superstition? In what manner did 
Empm. his per^al character a£fect the condition o| 
the Christians?, Did he authorise, by any new edict,! 
general and systematic persecution, or did he only giye 
free scope to the vengeance of the awe-struck people, 
and countenance the timid or fanatic concessions of the 
provincial governors to the riotous demand of the 
populace for Christian blood? Did he actually repealer 
suspend, or only neglect to enforce, the milder edicts d 
his predecessors, which secured to the Cluristians a fair 
and public trial before the legal tribunal ? * The act! 
ascribed to. Marcus Aurelius, in the meagre and unsatis- 
factory annals of his reign, are at issue with the senti- 
ments expressed in his grave and lofty Meditatioifl 
He assumes, in his philosophical lucubrations, which b 
dictated during his campaigns upon the Danube, the 
tone of profound religious sentiment, but proudly db 
claims the influence of superstition upon his mind. 
in Borne he either shared, or condescended to 
share, all the terrors of the people. The pestilence,, 
said to have been introduced from the Eak by tb 
sbldiers, on their return from the Parthian campai^. 
had not yet ceased its ravages, when the public 
was thrown into a state of the utmost depression by ^ 
news of the Marcomannic war. M. Aurelius, as ^ 
shall hereafter see, jclid not, in his proper person, con®* 


* Than it an edict of tho Emporor 

Atmlian in the ^nlne Acte of St. 
Sympborien, in wHibh Figi, Bninart, 
and Keander (U 106 ), would read the 
name of H. Audioi tnatead of Aoie^ 
Uanni, Their a^omenta are, in mp 
efinkn^iaoQBdiuiT^and the lut that 


Anrelian ia named among the P®** 
cnting Emperors in the treatise ^ 
cribed to Lactantina (De 
entor.), in which hii edicttK*^ 
against the Quriitians are 
named, ontweighf their 
olgeoUooi. 
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aance, to the utmost, the demands of the popular super- 
ition. For all the vulgar arts of magic, divination, 
d vaticination, the Emperor declaiis his sovereign 
ntempt ; yet on that occasion, besides tie public reli- 
ous ceremonies, to which I shall presently allude, he^ 
said himself to have tampered with the dealers in tlie 
srets of futurity ; to have lent a willing ear to the 
Dgnostications of the Chaldeans, and to the calcula- 
ns of astrology. If these facts be true, and aU this 
ire not done in mere compliance with the wv^tosenti 

- . ^ „ meats of tne 

neral sentiment, the serene composure of 
^ns himself may at times have darkened aons. 
io terror; his philosophic apathy may not always 
re been exempt from the influence of shuddering 
rotion. In issuing an edict against the Christians, , 
ircus may l^ve supposed that he was consulting the 
i)lic good, by conciliating the alienated' favour of the 
Is. But the superiority of the Christians to all the . 
rors of death appears at once to have astonished and 
tmded the Stoic pride of the Emperor. Philosophy, 
ich was constantly dwelling on the solemn question 
the immortality of the soul, could not comprehend 
eager resolution with which the Christian departed 
^ life ; and in the bitterness of jealousy sought out 
worthy motives for the intrepidity which it could not 
*late. How great is that soul which is ready, if it 
rt; depart from the body, to be extinguished, to be 
♦ersed, pr to subsist I And this readiness must 
from the individual judgement, not from mere 
like the Christians, but deliberatel;|, ^emnly, 
without ti^c display.” * The Emperor did not 

Grcic k by no I lage. . WiXJlri' wapdrc^, is tisaaUy 
ia Uijf reniarkablo pas* translated as in ths teit ** iiitrs oir 
. K 
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choose to discern that it was in the one case the doi 
in the other the assurance, of the eternal destiny of th| 
soul, which cofttituted the difference. Marcus, i 
doubt, could lidmire, not merely the dignity with vhicij 
the philosopher might depart on his uncertain 
necessary disembarkation from the voyage of life, i 
the bold and fearless valour with which his own legi» 
aries or their barbarous antagonists could con 
death on the field of battle; but, at the height of 1 
wisdom, he could not comprehend the exalted entli 
siasm with which the Christian trusted in the immai 
tality and blessedness of the departed soul in 
presence of God. f 

There can be little doubt that Marcus AntoniB^ 
issued an edict by which the Christians were ag#( 
exposed to all the denunciations of common informed 
whose zeal was now whetted by some share, if notij 
the whole, of the confiscated property of delinquealj 
The most distinguished Christians of the East ^ 
sacrificed to the base passions of the ^meanest of d 
kind, by the Emperor, who, with every moral qua 
tion to appreciate the new religion, closed his earB,€ 
in the stem apathy of Stoic philosophy, or the 
engrossing terrors of Heathen bigotry. 

It is remarkable how closely the more pr( 
records of Christian martyrology harmonise with * 
course of events, during the whole reign of M. Ao 


•tinaey.** A ropnt writer renders it 
oeteatation pi paradte.*' I taipect 
«n antithesis witii itpltrwf, and 

that it refers to the manner in which 
the ChristUum arrayed ihemselyes aa 
« bodj agaiut the aBthority of tiie 
peneovton; and shoolii mdo* the 


words omitted in the text l^j 
tiWoK veZaat, and without 
display which is intended^^^^P**^ 
others to fellow otir exaroP*** / 
Stoic pride would stand aloo® j 
dignity of an Intrepid death* 
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ad illustrate and justify my view of the causes and 
lotives of their persecution.^ 

It was on the 7th March, A.D. 161, liat the elder An- 
)uiniis, in tlie charitable words of a Chrfttifui 
^legist, sank in death into the sweetest sleep,* 
hdM. Aurelius assumed the reins of empire. He im^ 
Mediately associated with himself the other adopted 
>n of Antoninus, who took the name of L. Venis. 
ne treacherous year of peace gave the hope of undis^ 
irbed repose, under the beneficent sway which carried 
e marims of a severe and humane philosophy into the 
[ministration of public affairs. Mild to all Ughter 
jlinquencies, but ^ways ready to mitigate the severity 

I > law, the Emperor w^as only inexorable to those 
heinous offences which endanger the happiness of 
y While the Emperor himself superintended the 
> of justice, the senate resumed its ancient honours. 
3 second year of his reign, the horizon ^ 
to darken. During the reign of the First 
unus, earthquakes which shook down some of the 
ic cities, and fires which ravaged those of the West, 
scited much alarm ; but these calamities assumed 
6 dire and destructive character during the reign 
reliua Borne itseK was first visited with a tendhle 


A modern writer, M. Rlpault 
^l^ilosophlqne de Marc AurWe), 
to this tiflae the memorable 
^ Tertnllian's Apology; — 
onmifl publics cladis, 
il*ra inoommodi, Chris- 
Si Tiberis cuceudit 
^ Kilos non ascendit in 
® (Kelizin stetit, St* terra movitp 
d luet, staUm Chrktianos ad 
An oldtr, m^re learned We- 


torian writes that — ** Tout oo qui suit 
les cultes de Tempire de toutes 

parts centre les Chrdtiens. On attri- 
bue k oe qu'on a{^>el]e lenr impi^, 
le ddchatnement deajdtfa t u c , sons les« 
qtielles g^missent les bncimef * 

■ana priTil^ ni ^empUon, ssiui dii* 
tinction de religion.** T ill e pum t, Hist, 
dee Emp., Marc. Aurhk 
* Quadratas apod AiphSllB. Aiv 
teniiu 8. 
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mundation.'^ The Tiber swept away all the cattle in 
the neighbourhood, threw down a great number of build, 
ings; among th^Vest, the granaries and magazines ol 
com, which were chiefly situated on the banks of the 
riyer. Tl^ appalling event was followed by a famine^ 
which pressed heavily on the poorer population of the 
capital. At the same time, disturbances took place ib 
B ritain. The Catti, a German tribe, ravaged Belgium; 
and the Parthian war, which commenced under mo^ 
disastrous circumstances, the invasion of Syria, and tin 
loss of three legions, demanded the presence of hi 
colleague in the empire. Though the event va 
announced to be prosperous, yet intelligence of doubtfi 
and hard-won victories seemed to intimate that tl 
spell of Roman conquest was beginning to lose i 
power. ‘ 

After four years, Verus returned, bearing the tropbi 

iM. of victory ; but, at the same time, the seeds 
the Empire, a Calamity which outweighed all the barr 
honours which he had won on the shores of the E 
phrates. His army wets infected with a pestilence, whi 
superstition ascribed to the plunder of a temple in Sel 
cia or Babylonia, The rapacious soldiers had opene 
mystic coffer, inscribed with magical signs, from wb 
issued a pestilential air, which laid waste the 
world. This fable is a vivid indication of the stat 
the public mindJ More rational observation traced 


^ Capitol. M. Antonin, p. 168. 

* Sod in Parthid belli, per- 

■eoationes Ohristmnorvim, quaiift jam 
poet Neronem rice, in Adft et OalliA 
gmtm pTttoepto que extitenmt, mul* 
tiquo eanctorujn martjrio ooronati 
•ttttt." This loose langoai^ of Orosias 
tile peruOcution in Gaul, if not in 


Asia, was much later than the 
thian war) appears to codw^^ 
calamities of Rome with ^ 
■eoutions. > o 

i This was called the « enow 
mitosns.** There is a strange 
Capitolinus of an impostor 
rangued the popmaoe irooo th 
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ital malady from Ethiopia and Egypt to the Eastern 
nny, which it followed from province to province, 
louldering away its strength as it j^oceeded, even to 
lie remote frontiers of Gaul and the noithem shores of 
lie Rhine. Italy felt its most dreadful ravages, and in 
tome itself the dead bodies were transported out of the 
ity, not on the decent bier, but heaped up in waggons. 
Wine aggravated the miseries, and, perhaps, increased 
lie virulence, of the plagua^ Still the hopes of peace 
egan to revive the drooping mind; and flattering 
ledals were struck, which promised the return of golden 
ays. On a sudden, the Empire was appalled with the 
itelligence of new wars in all quarters. The Moors 
iid waste the fertile provinces of Spain ; a rebellion of 
liepherds withheld the harvests of Egypt from the 
ipital. Their defeat only added to the dangerous glory 
fAvidius Cassius, who, before long, stood forth as a 
!)mpetitor for the Empire. A vast confederacy of na- 
0ns, from the frontiers of Gaul to the borders of Illyri- 
km, comprehending some of the best known and most 
knudable of the German tribes, with others whose 
^sonant names were new to the Roman ears, had 
with a simultmeous movement.® The armies 
w wasted with the Parthian campaigns, and the stiU 
destructive plague. 

The Marcomannic has been compared with the Second 
iinic War, though, at the time, even in the paroxysm 
terror,, the pride of Rome would probably not have 


the Campus Martius, and 
if, in throwing himself 
should be turned into 
' ^ fire would fall from heaven, 
9f thevjotld was at hands 
«e ooelo lapi^uin SneiiMj^ue 


mondi affora dioareir' Ae he ftU, be 
loosed a etork frt>m hie boeoin. Aure- 
lius, on his confession of the imposture^ 
released him. Cap. tS. 

k Julius Cap. Ant. Vhil. aU 
** See the list in Capitol, pw 200, 
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ennobled an irruption of barbarians, however fonnitlall^ 
by such a comparison. The presence of both the Eij 
perors was imj^iously demanded. Marcus, indeed 
lingered in Rome, probably to enrol the army (f® 
which purpose he swept together recruits from all quar| 
ters, and even robbed the arena of its bravest gttf 
tors), certainly to perform the most solemn and costl/ 
religious ceremonies. Every rite was celebrated whicil 
could propitiate the Divine favour, or allay the popuki 
fears. Priests were summoned from all quarters ; foreij^ 
rites performed lustrations and funereal banquets if 
seven days purified the infected city. It was, no doiilil| 
on this occasion that the unusual number of victof 
provoked the sarcastic wit which insinuated that, iftir 
Emperor returned victorious, there would be a dear^ 
of oxen.® Precisely at this time^ the ChrisW 
A.D. iw. martyrologies date the commencement of 
persecution under Aurelius. In Rome itself, Justin, 41 
apologist of Christianity, either in the same or in tlj 
following year, ratified with his bloo^ the sincerity^ 
his belief in the doctrines for which he had abandoixi 
the Gtentile philosophy. His death is attributed W 
jealousy of Crescens, a Cynic, whose audience had W 
drawn off by the more attractive tenets of the Chtm 
Platonist. Justin was summoned before Ru8ticu8,o*^ 
of the philosophic teachers of Aurelius, the prefect ^ 


“ “ Peregrinos ntui 
Such ie«m8 the inoontested reeding in 
tbe AtfUetan hiiloef ^ jei the singnier 
f:«ct that at each a period the Empeitnr 
should introdttte IMgn ritee, ea well 
*s the unuauaLeipfeMioD, may ndae a 
•nspidort thaf tome wttrt with an 
oppmite m ea ning h the jtenuine ex- 


preatiofi of the author. ^ 
• This early peaqulnadew***®*^ 
in the Ibrm of an address 
white oxen to the Emperor^ 
conquer, we are nndone ^ 
K9vko\ VlapKm Kcdirapt [X^ 
Zh fln» 

Amm.' Mate. xxt« 4. 
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he city, and commanded to perform sacrifice. On his 
efusal, and open avowal of his Christianity, he was 
courged, and put to death. It is b^no means impro- 
vable that, during this crisis of religious terror, mandates 
hould have been issued to the provinces to imitate the 

i evotion of the capital, and everywhere to: appease the 
ffended gods by sacrifice. Such an edict, though not 
t signaling them by name, would, in its effects, and 
vtrhaps in intention, expose tlie Christians to the malice 
)t‘ their enemies. Even if the provincial governors were 
eft of their own accord to imitate the example of the 
imperOr, their own zeal or loyalty would induce them 
; -0 fall in with the popular current. The lofty hu* 
uanity which would be superior at once to supersti- 
; ion, to interest, and to the desire of popularity, and 
^ vhich would neglect the opportunity of courting the 
; avour of the Emperor and the populace, would be a 
and singular virtue upon the tribunal of a provin- 
■ Jial ruler. 

The persecution raged with the greatest violence in 
(^8ia Minor. It was here that the new edicts ^wwtioii 
i vere promulgated, so far departing from the Minor. 

' lumane regulations of the former Emperors, that the 
prudent apologists venture to doubt tiieir emanating 
from the imperial authority.** By these rescripts, the 
violators were again let loose, and were stimulated by 
die gratification of their rapacity out of the forfeited 
K^^ods of the Christian victims of persecution, as well as 
of their revbnge. 

The fame of the aged Polycarp, death the 

•oi^owing Church of Smyrna related iir an epistle to 
^ Clfristiaii community at PhilomeKum mr Fhili^el* 


r Kelito 1^ EoMb. H. K. It. 
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phist which is still extant, and bears every mark 
Ftijowp, obscured that of the oUk 

' victim^f Heathen malice or superstition. () 
these victims* the names of two only have survived 
one who manfully endured, the other who timidli 
apostatised in the hour of trial. Germanicus appeared; 
was forced to descend into the arena ; he fought gil 
lantly, until the merciful Proconsul entreated himi 
consider his time of life. He then provoked the tank 
beast, and in an instant obtained his immortality. Tk 
impression on the wondering people was that of indi* 
nation rather than of pity. The cry was redoulk 
^‘Away with the godless 1 Let Polycarp be appi^ 
bended ! ” The second, Quintus, a P^ygian, Wl 
boastfully excited the rest to throw themselves in tbeF 
way of the persecution. He descended, in his hastfi, 
into the arena ; the first sight of the wHd beasts » 
overcame his hollow courage, that he consented to 
sacrifice. 

Polycarp was the most distinguished Christian of 
East; he had heard the Apostle St. John; he had long 
presided, Vnth the most saintly dignity, over the see oi 
Smyrna. Polycarp neither ostentatiously exposed hiin* 
self, nor declined such measures for security as mig^^ 
be consistent with his character. He consented 
retire into a neighbouring village, from which, on 
intelligence of the approach of the officers, he retreated 
to another. His place of concealment being betrayed 
by two slaves, whose confession had been extorted b? 
torture, he esclaimed, The will of God be done ; 
ordered food^ be prepared for the officers of jusljeef 
and requested time for prayer, in which he speni 

IftCoHMiPatrM Apoftolid, U. 106. 
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dots. He was placed upon an ass, and, on a day of 
reat public concourse, conducted towards the town* 
[e was met by Herod the Trenarqji and his father 
icetas, who took the Bishop, with considerate respect, 
ito their own carriage, and vainly endeavoured to 
Brsuade him to submit to the two tests by which the 
hristians were tried, the salutation of the Emperor by 
title of Lord, £ind sacrifice. On liis determined 
jfusal, their compassion gave place to contumely ; he 
as hastily thrust out of the chariot, and conducted to 
le crowded stadium. On the entrance of the old man 
)on the public scene, the excited devotion of the 
iristian spectators imagined that they heard a voice 
)m heaven, “ Polycarp, be firm I ” The Heathen, in 
eir vindictive fury, shouted aloud, that Polycarp had 
‘en apprehended The merciful Proconsul entreated 
m, in respect to his old age, to disguise his name, 
e proclaimed aloud that he was Poly carp ; the trial 
oceeded. Swear,” they said, by the Genius of 
®8ar; retract, and say, ‘Away with the godless!’” 
le old man gazed in sorrow at the frantic and raging 
inches of the spectators, rising above each other, and,, 
tthhis eyes uplifted to heaven, said, “Away with the 
Klless 1 ” The Proconsul urged him further — “ Swear,. 
M I release thee ; blaspheme Christ.” “ Eighty and 
^ years have I served Christ, and He has never done 
e wrong ; how can I blaspheme my King, and my 
^viour? ” The Proconsul again commanded him to 
^ear by the Genius of Caesar. Polycarp replied, by 
towing himself a Christian, and by requ^s|ing a day to 
' pointed on which he might explain before the 
^nsul the blameless tenets of Christianity. “ Per- 
the people to consent,” replied the compassionate 
^ overawed ruler. “ We owe respect to\nthority ; 
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to thee I will explain the reasons of my conduct ; to tb 
populace I will make no explanation.” The old mai 
kne^ too well ferocious passions raging in theii 
minds, which et had been vain to attempt to allay h 
the rational arguments of Christianity. The Procousnij 
threatened to expose him to the wild beasts. “781 
well for me to be speedily released from this life cl 
miseiy.” He threatened to burn him alive. “ I fewl 
hot the fire that bums for a moment ; thou knowest nrt 
that which burns for ever and ever.” The Christians 
countenance was full of peace and joy, even when ^ 
herald advanced into the midst of the assemblage, ani 
thrice proclaimed — “ Polycarp has professed himself » 
Christian!” The Jews and Heathens (for the forme 
were in great numbers, and especially infuriated agaim 
the Christians) replied with an overwhelming 

This is the teacher of all Asia, the overthrower of o® 
gods, who has perverted so many from sacrifice andtl)#| 
adoration of the gods I ” They demanded of the AsiarAj 
the president of the games, instantly to let loose a lio* 
upon Polycarp. The Asiarch excused , himself 1? 
alleging that the games were Over. A general aj 
arose that Polycarp should be burned alive.- The 
were again as vindictively active as the Heathens® 
collecting the fuel of the baths, and other combustiblfi^ 
to raise up a hasty yet capewsious funeral pile. He ^ 
speedily unrobed ; he requested not to be nailed to ^ 
stake ; he was only bound to it. 

The calm and imostentatious prayer of Polycarp H 
be consideilbd as embodying the sentiments of ^ 
Christians of that period. “ O Lord God Almightp;^ 
Fatlier of thy well-beloved and ever-blessed Son 
Christ, b]j^ whom we have received the knowledg^ 
thee; the God of angels, powers, and of every cre^^n 
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and of tlie whole race of the righteous who live before 
thee, 1 thank thee that thou hast graciously thought me 
worthy of this day and this hour, thJt I may receive a 
portion in the number of thy martyil, and drink of 
Christ’s cup, for the resurrection to eternal life, both of 
body and soul, in the incorruptibleness of the Holy 
Spirit ; among whom may I be admitted this day, as a 
rich and acceptable sacrifice, as thou, 0 true and 
faithful God, hast prepared, and foreshown, and accom- 
plished. Wherefore I praise thee for all thy mercies ; 
I bless tliee ; I glorify thee, with the eternal and 
heavenly Jesus Clirist, thy beloved Son, to whom, with 
thee and the Holy Spirit, be glory now and for ever.” 

The fire was kindled in vain. It arose curving like 
an arch around the serene victim, or, like a sail swelling 
with the wind, left the body unharmed. To the sijght 
of the Christians, he resembled a treasure of gold or 
silver (an allusion to the gold tried in the furnace ) ; 
and delicious odours, as of myrrh or frankincense, 
breathed from Jiis body. An executioner was sent in to 
despatch the victim ; his side was pierced, and blood 
enough flowed from the aged body to eirtinguish the 
flames inimediately around him.' 

The whole of > this narrative has the genuine energy 
of truth: the prudent yet resolute conduct of the ag^ 
^op; the calm and dignified expostulation of the 
■ governor; the wild fury of the populace; the Jews 
I ®^rly- seizing the opportunity of renewing their un- 
hatred to the Christian name, are described with 
^^hnplici^.of nature. The supematiSral part of the 


• • — > — 

•TVQrtA ieeoaht adds a dove, 
hii body, m it 
For 

bMv«r, btt beto very 


mgenidnsly iralititdted 
Set Jortin'i Beitorki W' K i el e ri a et fcrf 
Bietory, 1* 31^ wrtpwk 

« ardv^ the 'Raitltrt. 
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transaction is no more than may be ascribed to tb 
liigh-wrought imagination of the Christian spectators, 
deepening eyeryncasual incident into a wonder: tie 
voice from heAven, heard only by Christian ears ; tie 
flame from the hastily piled wood, sirching over tie 
imharmed body; the grateful odours, not impossibly j 
from aromatic woods, which were used to warm tie I 
baths of the more luxurious, and which were collected! 
for the sudden execution ; the efFusion of blood, whicl 
might excite wonder from the decrepit frame of a maD 
at least a hundred years old.® Even the vision of 
Polycarp himself,* by which he was forewarned of ii 
approaching fate, was not unlikely to arise before hi 
mind at that perilous crisis. Polycarp closed the 
nameless train of Asiatic martyrs." 

Some few years after, the city of Smyrna was visited 
with a terrible earthquake ; a generous sympathy wai 
displayed by the inhabitants of the neighbouring cities; 
provisions were poured in from all quarters; homes | 
were offered to the houseless ; carriages famished to 
convey the infirm and the children from the scene of 
ruin. They received the fugitives as if they had been 
their parents or children. The rich and the poor vied 
in the offices of charity; and, in tl^e words of tbe 
Gfecian sophist, thought that they were receiving rather 
than conferring a favour.* A Christian historian may 


* According to the great master of 
nature, Lady Macbeth’s diseased me- 
mory is haunted ^th a similar dr- 
cumstance, at the murder of Duncan. 
‘‘ Who w^d hare thought the old 
man to hare had so much blood in 
him ? '*— act t. a. 1. 

* The difficulty of aiSouTataly reoon- 


ciling the vision widi its fblfil®®*^ 
has greatly perplend the writers 
insist on its preternatural 
Jortin, p. 307. . ^ ^ 

• KaT^OMTs iiuyf/Ap* 

* Tillemont, Hist, des Emp. 

687, The philosopher Aristidfli wroW 
an oratkm on this erect. 
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© excused if he discerns in this humane conduct the 
lanifest progress of Christian benevolence; and that 
enevolence, if not unfairly ascribed ^ the influence of 
Jhristianity, is heightened by the reco%ction that the 
iifferers were those whose amphitheatre had so recently 
een stained with the blood of the aged martyr. If, 
istead of beholding the retributive hand of Divine 
engeance in the smouldering ruins of the city, the 
3iristians hastened to alleviate the common miseries of 
Mstian and of Pagan with equal zeal and liberality, it 
8 impossible not to trace at once the extraordinary revo- 
ution in the sentiments of mankind, and the purity 
)f the Christianity which was thus superior to those pas- 
ions which have so often been fatal to its perfection. 

At this period of enthusiastic excitement— of Super- 
itition on the one hand, returning in unreasoning terror 
^ its forsaken gods, and working itself up by every 
neans to a consolatory feeling of the Divine protection; 
)f Religion, on the other, relying in humble confldence 
)n the protection of an allruling Providence ; when the 
religious parties were, it might seem, aggrandising then 
^val deities, and tracing their conflicting powers 
™ughout the whole course of human afiairs — to every 
each extraordinary event would be deeply coloured 
*^ith supernatural influence ; and whenever any circum- 
^ce really bore a providential or miraculous appear- 
^ce, it would be ascribed by each party to the favouring 
^terposition of its own god. 

^ch was ‘the celebrated event which was long current 
^ Christian history as the miracle of the Sundering le- 
Heathen historians, medals still extant, and the 

Mojl* Wr'ki, toL li. Oon^trt RouUi, Eilq. Smt®, I, 168, wiii 
quoted. ' 
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column which bears the name of Antoninus at Rome, 
mrMkofthe concur with Christian tradition in commemo- 
rating tJip extraordinary deliverance of the 
Roman army, coring the war with the German nations, 
from a situation of the utmost peril and difficulty. If tlie 
Christians at any time served in the Imperial armies *- 
if military service was a question, as seems extremely 
probable, which divided the early Christians,* some 
considering it too closely connected with the idolatrous 
practices of an oath to the fortunes of Ceesar and with 
the worship of the standards, which were to the rest of 
the army, as it were, the household gods of battle; 
while others were less rigid in their practice, and forgot 
their piety in their allegiance to their sovereign and 
their patriotism to their country — at no time were the 
Christians more likely to overcome their scruples than 
at this critical period. The armies were recruited by 
unprecedented means ; and many Christians, who would 
before have hesitated to enrol themselves, might less 
reluctantly submit to the conscription, or even, think 
themselves justified in engaging in \Wiat appeared 
necessary and defensive warfare. There might then 
have been many Christians in the armies of M. Aurelius, 
— ^but that they formed a whole separate legion, is 
manifestly the fiction of a later age. In the campaip 
of the year of our Lord 174, the army advanced iu' 
cautiously into a country entirely without water ; and, 
in this feint and enfeebled state, was exposed to a 
formidable attack of the whole barbarian force. Sud* 
denly, at their| hour of most extreme distress, a copio^i® 

■ Tertalllan, in a passage already | • Neander has developed this 

quoted, states did^iiiotly, •*frUlitctmu9 I with his ostial ability, in this part o' 
robiscom.** « | his Hi^ory of the Chorch. 
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md refreshing, rain came down, which supplied their 
rants; and while their half-recruited strength was still 
11 able to oppose the onset of the enejpy, a tremendous 
torm, with lightning, and hailstones oj an enormous 
ize, drove full upon the adversary, and rendered his 
irmy an easy conquest to the reviving Bomans.^ Of 
his awful yet seasonable interposition, the whole army 
icknowledged the preternatural, the Divine, origin. By 
hose of darker superstition, it was attributed to the 
ncantations of the magician Amuphis, who controlled 
he elements to the service of the Emperor. The 
nedals struck on the occasion, and the votive column 
irected by Marcus himself, render homage to the esta- 
)li8hed deities, to Mercury and to Jupiter.® The more 
ational Pagans, with a flattery which received the 
uffirage of admiring posterity, gave the honour to the 
virtues of Marcus, which demanded this signal favour 
rom approving Heaven.^ The Christian, of course, 
ooked alone to that One Almighty God whose pro- 
vidence ruled the whole course of nature, and saw the 
l^cret operatioii of his own prayers meeting with the 
avourable acceptance of the Most High.® “ While the 
^gaas ascribed the honour of this deliverance to their 
>wn Jove,” writes. T^rtullian, “they unknowingly bore 
®*flmony to the Christians’ God.” 


^ In the year after this yktoiy 
the forEoidable rdt>ellioQ of 
^^ns Casains disturbed the East, 
•dded to the'pwils and embarrass- 
“«t«rfthe Empiwt 
• Mercury, according to Pagi, ap- 
of tbe coins wlating to 
»• enftt. Compane Reading's note 
loo. dt. 

(In Tit) attributes 
“•▼febnytotheduddsana. Hams, 


De Seipjo (lib. i. o. 6), allows that he 
had the magician Amuphis In his 
army. 

Ouddcs mago sen osnnloa illu 
Annavere Deoa sen, quod reor, omns 
Tonantls I 

disequiom Hard mAres potuere meiMi. 

Clsud. ri. Cods. Uoa^ 

• In Jovis nomine Deo nostrq Icfti* 
monlum reddidit Teriullian, Ad Soa- 
pulam, p. 20. Htrt. Eoel 

T. 5. \ 
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Tlie latter end of the reign of Marcus Aurelius^ vas 
signalised by another scene of martyrdom, in a part o( 
the empire far di|fant from that where persecution hi 
before raged jrith the greatest violence, though not 
altogether disconnected from it by the original descent 
of the sufferers.* 

The Christians of Lyons and Vienne appear to have, 
Martyra of been a rcligious colony from Asia Minor or 
A.V. 177 . Phrygia, and to have maintained a close cor- 
respondence with those distant communities. There ii 
something remarkable in the connexion between these 
regions and the East. To this district the two Heindii, 
Archelaus and Herod Antipas, were successively ba- 
nished ; and it is singular enough, that Pontius Pilate, 
after his recall from Syria, was exiled to the samej 
neighbourhood. 

There now appears a Christian community, cor- 
responding in Greek with the mother Church.*^ It is bj 
no means improbable that a kind of Jewish settlement 
of the attendants on the banished sovereigns of Judaea 
might have been formed in the neighbourhood of. 
Vienne and Lyons, and maintained a friendly, no doubt 
a mercantile, connexion with their opulent brethren ot 
Asia Minor, perhaps through the port of Marseille^ 
Though Christianity does not appear to have peiietrate<l 


If I had determined to ^rce the 
«Tait8 of this period into an accordanoe 
with my own view of the pueecotions 
of M. Aurelius, 1 might have adopted 
the chronology oi Bodwell, who 
assigns the martyrs of Lyons to the 
year 167 ; hut tlM evident seems in 
i&vonr of the later data, 177. See 
Ifosbeim. Laitker, who commands 
inthority, if no^by his critioal saga* 


city, by his scmpulous honesty,*^ 
“ Nor do I exp^ that eny 
man, who has a concern for his np** 
tation as a writer, should attemit | 
direct oonftitation of this opiol®*' 
Works, 4to edit. i. 360. ^ ^ ^ 

t Euseb. Hist. Eoc. v. 1. 

^ Epistola Yiennendum st 
dunenaium, 1a Routh, i. 265. 
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ito Gaul till rather a late period,* it may have tra- 
elled by the same course, and have been propagated 
I the Jewish settlement by converts ^rom Phrygia or 
tsia Minor. Its Jewish origin is, perhaps, confirmed 
Y its adherence to the Judseo-Christian tenet of 
bstinence fix>m blood.^ 

The commencement of this dreadful, though local, 
Drsecution was an ebullition of popular fury. It was 
bout the period when the German war, which had 
umbered during some years of precarious peace, agedn 
ireatened to disturb the repose of the empire. Southern 
aul, though secure beyond the Rhine, was yet at no 
peat distance from the incursions of the German 
ibes; and it is possible that personal apprehensiont 
ight mingle with the general fanatic terror, which 
operated the Heathens against their Christian fellow- 
tizens. The Christians were on a sudden exposed to 
general att^k of the populace. Clamcmrs soon grew 
personal violence ; they were stnick, dragged about 
e’ streets, plundered, stoned, shut up in their houses, 
itil the more •merciful hostility of the ruling autho- 
aes gave orders for their arrest and imprisonment 
itil the ^jrrival of the governor. One man of birth 
d rank, Vettius .Epagathus, boldly undertook their 
fence against the vague charges of atheism and 
Tiety : he was charged with being himself a Christian, 
d fearlessly admitted the honourable accusation. The 
^ater p^ of the Christian community adhered reso- 


Alpei tanmBgre6M,”i5 the 
of a Christian vrriter, Sul- 

"•Bow can' those eat infants to 
h not lawful to eat the blood 
*'**•§? •* Compare, howerw 
^OL.U. ' 


Tertnllians Apolo|r, ch« 9, ana 
Origan contra Celsum, Till* ; from 
whwioe it appears that thia ahetinenoe 
was more general among the eaiir 
Christians. ^ 
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lutely to their belief ; the few whose courage failed i 
the hour of trial, and who purchased their security ij 
shameful subini|^ion, nevertheless did not abandon thj 
more couragi^ous and suffering brethren, but, at cn 
siderable personal danger, continued to alleviate thd 
sufferings by kindly offices. Some Heathen slaves wa 
at length compelled, by the dread of torture, to confe 
the odious charges wtdch were so generally advanee 
against the Christians: — banquets on human M 
promiscuous and incestuous concubinage; Thyesta 
feasts, and (Edipodean weddings. The extorted ca 
fessions of these miserable men exasperated even 4 
more moderate of the Heathens, while the ferodoi 
populace had now free scope for their sanguini 
cruelty. The more distinguished victims were Sandi 
a deacon of Vienne; a new convert named Matnn 
and Attains, of Phrygian decent, from the cityi 
Pergamus^ They were first tortured by means ti 
horrible to describe — if, without such description, 4 
barbarity of the persecutors, and the heroic enduna 
of the Christian martyrs, could be justly represent*! 
Many perished in the suffocating air of the noiso 
dungeons; many had their feet strained to dislocafi 
in the stocks; the more detested' victims, after i! 
other means of torture were exhausted, had hot w 
of iron placed upon the most sensitive parts of M 
bodies; - J 

Among these victims was the aged Bishop of hn 
Pothinus, now in his ninetieth year, who died in pn 
after two days from the ill usa^ wUch he had rec^ 
from the populace; His feeble body had fail^ 
mind remained intrepid; when the frantic 
environed him with their insults, and demanded, n 

tumelioufi^ cries, Who is the Qod of the Ohristto!*] 
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(cttkF.vn. 

^ calmly rej^ied, Wert thou worthy, thou shouldst 
|mow” 

r But the silnphitheatre was the gre^t public scene of 
[wptilar barbarity and of Christian emhirance* The 
fuartyrs were exposed to wild beasts), which, however, 
h not seem to hare been permitted to despatch their 
jniserable victims), and made to sit in a heated iron 
^hair till their flesh reeked upwards with an offensive 
itench. 

A rescript of the Emperor, instead of allaying the 
Mpular frenzy, gave ample licence to its unconthDlled 
Science. Those who denied the faith were to be re- 
leased; those who persisted in it, condemned to death* 
i But the most remarkable incident in this fearfhl and 
(fflicting scene; and the most characteristic of MM^^rdom 
he social phange which Christianity had o^^**®**^ 
►egun to wofk, was this, that the chief honours of this 
memorable martyrdom were asbigned to a female, a 
lave. Even the Christians themselves scarcely appear 
of the deep and universal influence of their own 
aMime doctrin^* The mistress of Blandina, herself a 
*^rtyr, trembled lest the weak body, and^ still more 
bedabasod condition, of the lowly associate in her trial, 
betray her*^ to criminal concession. Blandina 
in £dl the most excruciating sufferings of the 
distinguidied victims ; she equalledtthem in the 
^ and unpretending superiority to every pain which 
irritated and licensed, as it were, to exceed, if 
were possible, its own barbarities on the person of a 
could invent. She was selected by^the peculiar 
^^^ce of the persecutors, whose astonishment prcH 
Wy mcreased their malignity, for new and unprece* 
tortures, which she bore with the same equable 
^goanimity. - \ 
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Blandina was first led forth with Sanctus, Matnrup 
and Attains; and, no doubt, the ignominy of that 
public exposure f as intended to be heightened by tlej” 
association with a slave. The wearied executioieii 
wondered that her life could endure under the honil- 
succession of torments which they inflicted. Blandimi 
only reply was, “I am a Christian, and no wickedne* 
is practised among us.” 

In the amphitheatre, she was suspended to a staV 
while the combatants, Maturus and Sanctus, detid 
vigour and activity from the tranquil prayers whicliilt 
uttered in her agony ; and the less savage wild beat 
kept aloof from their prey. A third time she w 
brought forth, for a public exhibition of suflering, nii 
a youth of fifteen, named Ponticus. During every 
of torment, her language and her example, animated tk 
courage and confirmed the endurance of the boy, who< 
length expired under the torture. Blandina rejoiced i 
the approach of death, as if she had been invited toi 
wedding banquet, and not thrown to the wild bea* 
She was at length released. After she had b«9 
scourged, placed in the iron chair, enclosed in a M 
and, now in a state of insensibility, tosse(kby « 
some more merciful barbarian transpierced her wit^' 
sword. The remains of all these martyrs, after ^ 
long unburied, were cast into the Ehone, in 
to mock and render still more improbable their Ixf 
of a resnirection. 
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OHAPTEE VIIL 

^'oarth Period. Christianity under the successors of M. Aurelius. 

UCH waa the state of Christianity at the commencement 
‘ the fourth period between its first promul- 
ition and its establishment under Constantine. 
he golden days of the Roman Empire had already 
)gtin to darken, and closed for ever with the reign of 
|arcu8 the Philosopher. The empire of the world be- 
Ime the prize of bold adventure, or the precarious gift 
5 a lawless soldiery. During little more than 
jcentiiry, fr<jm the accession of Commodus to 
iat of Diocletian, more than twenty Emperors 
yt to mention the pageants of a day, and the compe- 
tors for the throne who retained a temporary authority 
er some single province) flitted like shadows along 
e tragic scene of the imperial palace, A long line 
^^fihtary adventurers, often strangers to the name, 
rao#*, to the language of Rome — Africans and 
^^lans, Arabs and Goths — seized the quickly shifting 
sptre of the world. The change of sovereign was 
“10^ always a change of dynasty ; or, by some strange 
every attempt to re-establish an hereditary 
cce8sioi\ was thwarted by the vices or imbecility of 
6 second generation. M. Aurelius is succeeded by 
® brutal Commodus ; the vigorous and ible Severus 
fratricide CaracaUa, One of the imperial his- 
^ns has made the melancholy observation, that 01 
^ 8r®at men of Rome scarcely one left a son the heir 
bis virtues ; they had either died without\oflfepring. 
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or had left such heirs, that it had been better tor man.- 
kind if they had died leaving no posterity • 

In the weakn^ and insecurity of the throne lay 
Iniecnrity strength and safety of Christianity.- 

During such a period, no systematic policy 
JJSriSti. pursued in any of the leading internal 

interests of the empire. It was a govemineiit| 
Ojf temporary expedients, of individual passions. Th 
first and commanding object of each succeeding heai 
of a dynasty was to secure his contested throne, and to 
centre upon himself the wavering or divided allegmna 
of the provinces. Many of the Emperors were deeply 
and mextricably involved in foreign waj^s, and had no 
time to devote to the social changes within the paled 
the empire. The tumults or the terrors pf the German, 
or Gothic, or Persian inroad, effected a perpetual dive^ 
sion from the slow and silent internal aggressions d 
Christianity. The frontiers constantly and imperioudj 
demanded the presence of the Emperor, and left ii® 
no leisure to attend to the feeble remonstrances of th 
neglected priesthood. The dangers of the civil absorbel 
those of the religious constitution. Thus Christianity 
had another century of regular and progri^ve ^ 
vancement to arm itself for the inevitable collision wii 
the temporal authority, till, in the reign of Diocletian, Jt 
had grown far beyond the power of the most unliipitei 
and arbitrary despotism to arrest its invincible progr^v 
and Constantine, whatever the motives of his conversijA 
no doubt adopted a ^e and judicious policy in secw 
the alliance o% rather than continuing the strife, with) ^ 

emnt pderiqae, ut meliiiii 
tebus htmuanis linie poftarita^ ^ 
dei'*. Spifruani StTcnu, Aog* 
JX360. 


* Nemiofm prope magnorom viro- 
rum et atilam filtum reH^ 

quiM mtU claret. Denique aut sine 
Mhenf eiri iiitei|l^'uct. not tiles iialm* 
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versary which divided the wealth, the intellect* if not 
0 property and the population, of the empire. 

The persecutions which took place during this interval 
jre the hasty consequences of the per^nal 
istility of the Emperors, not the mature and 
iliberate policy of a regular and permanent 
►vemment. In general, the vices and the 
testable characters of the persecutors would tend to 
Qdicate the innocence of Christianity, and to enlist 
e sympathies of mankind in its favour, rather than to 
)epen ^e general animosity. Christianity, which had 
ceived the respectful homage of Alexander Severus, 
luld not lose in public estimation by being exposed 
the gladiatorial fury of Maximin. Some of the 
mperors were almost as much strangers to the gods as 
the people and to the senate of Kome. They seemed 
take a reckless delight in violating the ancient 
ajesty of the Roman religion. Foreign superstitions, 
most equally new, and scarcely less offensive to the 
)iieral sentiment, received the public, the pre-eminent 
image of the Emperor. Commodus, though the Gre- 
an Hercules was at once his model, his type, and hia 
iity, was^n ardent votary of the Isiac mysteries ; and 
' the Syrian worship of the Sun, in all its foreign and 
dental pomp, Elagabalus commanded the attendance 
the trembling senate. 

If Marcus Aurelius was, as it were, the last effort 
' expiring Polytheism, or rather of ancient 
^osophy, tb produce a perfect man accord- ii3. 

« to the highest ideal conception of h^^man reason, 
m ^rutal Commodus might appear to retrograde, to the 
tvage* periods of society. Commodus w^as a gladiator 
^ the throne ; and if the mind, humanised either by 
^ milder spint of the times, or the incipient 
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influence of Christianity, nad begun to turn in disUti 
from the horrible spectacles which flooded the arena wi4 
human carnage, ^the disgust would be immeasurablj 
deepened by ^he appearance of the Emperor as tit 
chief 8W5tor in these sanguinary scenes. Even Nero'i 
theatrical exhibitions had something of the elegance d 
a polished age ; the actor in one of the noble tragedia 
of ancient Greece, or even the accomplished musician, 
might derogate from the dignity of an Emperor, yet 
might, in some degree, excuse the unseemliness of li 
pursuits by their intellectual character. But the amuse- 
ments and public occupations of Commodus had loii{ 
been consigned by the general contempt and abhorrencj 
to the meanest of mankind, to barbarians and slaves; 
and were as debasing to the civilised man as unbecom- 
ing in the head of the empire.'* The courage whid 
Commodus displayed in confronting the hundred lioiii 
which were let loose in the arena, and fell by his shaffe 
(though in fact the Imperial person was carefuUj 
guarded against real danger), and the skill with vvkd 
he clave with an arrow the slender neck of the giraffsi 
might have commanded the admiration of a flatteruig 
court But when he appeared as a gladiatQr, gloried 
in the acts, and condescended to receive the disgraceM 
pay of a profession so infamous as to degrade for ever 
the man of rank or character who had been forc€^ 
upon the stage by the tyranny of former Emperors, ^ 
courtiers, who had been bred in the severe and dignifi^ 
school of the Philosopher, must have recoiled 
shame, add approved, if not envied, the more ngi® 
principles of the Christians, which kept them aloof 
such degrading spectacles. Commodus was an 


Lampridii, Commoduf^ in August Hist 
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froselyte of the Egyptian religion, but his favourite god 
ras the Grecian Hercules. He usurped the attributes 
nd placed his own head on the st^ues of this deity, 
^hich was the impersonation, as it were^of brute force 
nd corporeal strength. But a deity which might com- 
Qand adoration in a period of primaeval barbarism, 
rhen man lives in a state of perilous warfare with the 
►easts of the forest, in a more intellectual age sinks to 
lis proper level. He might be the appropriate god of 
i gladiator, but not of a Roman Emperor.® 

Everything which tended to desecrate the popular 
eligion to the feelings of the more enlightened and 
Qtellectual must have strengthened the cause of Chris- 
ianity; the more the weaker parts of Paganism, and 
hose most alien to the prevailing sentiment of the 
hues, were obtruded on the public view, the more they 
aust have contributed to the advancement of that faith 
rhich was rapidly attaining to the full growth of a rival 
p the established religion. The subsequent deification 
f Commodus, imder the reign of Severus, in wanton 
^ntment against the senate,^ prevented his odious 
Memory from sinking into oblivion. His insults upon 
he more jiitional part of the existing religion could no 
be forgotten, as merely emanating from his 
ersonal character. Commodus advanced into a god, 
his death, brought disrepute upon the whole 
olytheism of the empire. Christianity was perpetually. 

In the tiew f^ftagments ofDion Cas- KoAA/vuto* *HpaicA^, 

wcorered by M. Mai there is an ft*. 

pointed against the assump- The point is not very clear, but it seems 
L » ^ attributes of ^[ercules by to be a protest of the Qod against being 
1 The Emperor had placed confounded with the Emperor. Mai, 

head on the colossal statue of Fragm. Vatic, ii. 226. 

^th the inscription — ^“Lu- * Spartiani ’ Scwerus, Hist. A ig. 

^^onunod’3 EU^es." p. 345. 
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as it were, at hand, and ready to profit hy every favoim 
able juncture. By a singular accident, the mffia 
Commodus was pfrsonally less inimically disposed to 
the Christians ^ wise and amiable father, fli 
favourite concubine, Marcia, in some manner connected 
with the Christians, mitigated the barbarity of his tem- 
per, and restored to the persecuted Christians a lonj 
and unbroken peace, which had been perpetually ^Lte^ 
rupted by the hostility of the populace, and the edicts 
of the Government in the former reign. Christianity 
bad no doubt been rigidly repelled from the precincts 
of the court during the life of Marcus, by the predomi- 
nance of the philosophic faction. From this period, a 
Christian party occasionally appears in Borne. Many i 
families of distinction and opulence professed Christian { 
tenets, and the religion is sometimes found ip conneiion 
with the Imperial family. Still Borne, to the last, seems 
to have been the centre of the Pagan interest, though 
other causes will herecdter appear for this curious fact 
in the conflict of the two religions. 

Severus wielded the sceptre of the world with the 
Rdgn of vigour of the older Empire. But his earlier 
years were occupied in the esIabliiAiment d 
his power over the hostile factions of his com- 
petitors, and by his Eastern wars ; his latter by the 
settlement of the remote province of Britain.® S^venii 
was at one time the protector, at another the persecutor, 
of Christianity. Local circumstances appear to hate 
influenced hia conduct, on both occasions, to the Gbds' 
tian party* ^ Christian named Froculus, a dependeut 
probably, upon his favourite fireed slave Evodp^ 1^ 
been so fortunate as to restore Severus to heal^ ^ 


• TUbdMtit, BM. imVLttpmwn. St piit p. 146* 
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ting him with oil, and waa received into the Im- 
1 family, in which he retained his honourable 
4m till his death. Not impiob|bly through the 
ie connejdon, a Christian nurse and a f^hristian pre- 
tor formed the disposition of the young 
acalla ; and, till the natural ferocity of his 
racter ripened under the fatal influence of jealous 
bitioD, fraternal hatred, and unbounded power, the 
itleness of his manners and the sweetness of his 
iper enchanted and attached his family, his friends, 

I senate, and the people of Rome. The people be- 
d with satisfaction the infant pupil of Christianity 
ning aside his head and weeping at the barbarity 
the ordinary public spectacles, in which criminals 
re exposed to wild beasts/ The Christian interest at 
) court repj;essed the occasional outbursts of popular 
imosity: njiany Christians of rank and distinction 
joyed the avowed favour of the Emperor. Their se- 
ity may partly be attributed to their calm determi- 
tion not to mingle themselves up with the contending 
tions for the 'empire. During the conflict 
parties, they had refused to espouse the 
ise of ^her Niger or Albinus. Retired 

themselves,* they rendered their prompt and 
^riul obedience to the ruling Emperor. The impla- 
vengetmce which Severus wreaked on the senate 
4eir real or suspected inclination to the party . of 
l^inus, bis remorseless execution of so many of the 
Idlest of the aristocracy, may have placed in a stronger 
lit the hi^)pier fortune, and commended' the unim* 
Mialjle loyalty, of the Christians. The provincial 
^^ors, lasiil, reflected the example of the Kjourt ; 


Anton. CkncaUn, p. 404 \ 
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some adopted merciful expedients to avoid the necesalf 
of carrying the laws into effect against those Christiaii 
who were denoucrjed before their tribunals ; while th 
more venal hifmanity of others extorted a consideraft 
profit from the Christians for their security. The uif 
lawful religion, in many places, purchased its peaces: 
the price of a regular tax, which was paid by other 
illegal, and mostly infamous, professions. This traffic 
with the authorities was sternly denounced by some (i 
the more ardent believers, as degrading to the religion, 
and as an ignominious barter of the hopes and glories li 
martyrdom.* 

Such was the flourishing and peaceful state of duh' 
Pereectttioa tianity during the early part of the reign ci 
in the East, geyerus. In the East, at a later period, h 
embraced a sterner policy. During the conflict wid 
Niger, the Samaritans had espoused the losing, 
the Jews the successful, party. The edicteol 
Sever us were, on the whole, favourable to the Jews, bd 
the prohibition to circumcise proselytea was re-enacted 
•during his residence in Syria, in the tenth year of to 
reign. The same prohibition against the admission o( 
new proselytes was extended to the ChrisfSffens. But 
chrittianity this edict may have been intended to allay 
SSteSkTuio violence of the hostile factions in Syria. ^ 
the persecution under Severus there are feff, 
if £iny, traces in the West.*' It is confined to 


TertoU. De Fiig&, c, 13. 

^ ** Nous ne troavons rien de con**’ 
rable touchant ks martyrs qo® Jl 
s^cution de Ser^re a pu 
etenitalie.*’ TiUemont. St.Ai^ 
and the other martyrs in Gaul 
mont, p. 160), are of more than aop*" 
cions anthenticHy. 


9 Sed quid non timiditas persuade* 
hit, quasi et ftiger^ scriptura permit- 
tat, et redimere praecipiat. . . . Needo 
-dolendum an erubesoe^um sit com in 
matricibas beneficiarionun et ourioso* 
rum, inter .tabemarios et Unios et fores 
balnaamm et alMnes et lenones, Chris* 
tiaai quoque wcthmles oontbentur. 
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jrliaps to Cappadocia, to Egypt^ and to Africa ; and, 

^ the latter provinces, appears as the act of hostile 
)veniors, proceeding upon the existing laws, rather 
m the consequence of any recent edijt of the Em- 
jror. The Syrian Eusebius may have exaggerated 
cal acts of oppression, of which the sad traces were 
icorded in his native country, into a general persecu- 
on : he swimits that Alexandria was the chief scene of 
hristian suffering. The date and the scene prob*bie 
“ the persecution may lend a clue to its origin. 
rom Syria, the Emperor, exactly at this time, pro- 
jeded to Egypt. He surveyed, with wonder^ 
ig interest, the monuments of Egyptian glory 
ad of Egyptian superstition,* the temples of Memphis, 
le Pyramids, the Labyrinth, the Memnonium. The 
iague alone prevented him from continuing his excur- 
ons into Ethiopia. The dark and relentless mind of 
everus appears to have been strongly impressed with 
le religion of Serapis. In either character, as the great 
antheiatic deity, which absorbed the attributes and 
motions of all the more ancient gods of Egypt, or with 
18 more limited attributes, as the Pluto of their my- 
lolo^, ^ lord of the realm of departed spirits, Serapis'^ 
as likely to captiyate the imagination of Severus, and 
> suit those gloomier moods in which he delighted in 
hooding over the secrets of futurity ; and, having 
the proud prognostics of greatness, which his 
outh had watched with hope, now began to dwell on 
ie darker omens of decline and dissolution.™ The 
of imperial favour was likely to be Seized by the 


Hiit Atig. p. 563. 

Dt Guigniaut, SArapk et 

had the adTantage of 


cootolihif the ftotoblography of tho 
Emperor Serems, Had time but 
gpand Of the original, and taken tht 
whole Angnataa hiatofy in exchange t 
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Egyptian priesthood to obtain the mastery and tc/ wrd 
their revenge on this new foreign religion, which J 
making such nmid progress throughout the proviaJ 
and the whol^ ot Africa. Whether or not the Empenj 
actually authorised the persecution, his countenaai 
would strengthen the Pagan interest, and encouiM 
the obsequious Prefect “ in adopting violent measniJ 
Lsstus would be vindicating the religion of the Empei^ 
in asserting the superiority of Serapis ; and the snje 
riority of Serapis could be by no means so effectnal 
asserted as by the oppression of his most poweA 
adversaries. Alexandria was the ripe and pregnant ai 
of religious feud and deadly animosity. Three hoetili 
parties divided the city — ^the Jews, the Pagans, and tin 
Ohristians. They were perpetually blending and moi 
fying each other’s doctrines, and ; forming schools a 
which Judaism allegorised itself into Platonisra, ail 
Platdnism, having assimilated itself to the higher Egjp 
tian mythology, soared into Christianity; and thus 11a 
ttmic Christianity, from a religion, became a myatif 
philosophy. They all awaked, nevertheless, the sigp 
for persecution, and for licence to draw off in sangtiiw? 
factions, and to settle the controversies ofv^e scho<i 
by bloody tumults in the streets.^ The perpetual 
cretism of opinions, ii^tead of leading to peace 
charity, seemed to inflame the deadly animosity;*^ 
the > philosophical spirit, which* attempted to blend** 

M, , I f '- ' ^ 

^ His lUMM Latnt. EoMbtat, hb dotbes. Tb® boy of ieTeo**® 
Hitt EccL ri. 2.^^ a letter to bit fiitber, entretUBf 

• Leonidat , the bther of Origen, not to allow bit parental 
peritbed in tbit pemcuiion. Oi^n bimt^ bit tix 
wat kepiawaf fitin Joiiiiiig.^bim in bi® in bb wajr of obtaining tht 
unpritonment, and, if p^ble, in bb crown. Enseb. ri. 2, The prjP 
inartyidom, <^y by ther^^de^t stn^ of Leonidas was oon6srated b 
tefm of bb i(toiber, wbe oenocaled dl porial treasury. Ibkt 
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the higher doctrines into a lofty Eclectic system, had 
no effect in harmonising the minds of the different sects 
to mutual toleration and amity. It was now the triumph 
of Paganism. The controversy wiit Christianity was 
<Arried on by burning .the priests and torturing the 
virgins, until the catechetical or elementary schools of 
learning, by which the Alexandrian Christians trained up 
their pupils for the reception of their more mysterious 
doctrines, were deserted. The young Origen alone 
laboured, with indefatigable and successful activity, to 
supply the void caused by the general desertion of the 
])er8ecuted teachers.^ 

The African Prefect followed the example of Laatus 
in Egypt. In no part of the Koman Empire 
had Christianity taken more deep and perma- 
nent root than in the province of Africa, then crowded 
with rich ahd populous cities, and forming, with Egypt, 
the granary of the Western world ; but which many 
centuries of Christian feud. Vandal invasion, and Mo- 
hammedan barbarism, have blasted to a thinly-peopled 
desert Up tcf this period, this secluded region had gone 
on advancing in its iminterrupted coarse of civilisation. 

battle of Thapsus, the^ African province had 
®hx)d fron\ the tumults and desolation which 

^nded the changes in the imperial dynasty; As yet 
had raised no competitca: for the empire, though 
^erus, the ruling monarch, was of African descent, 
^fhe smgle - legion, which was considered adequate to 
Ihe’remote tranquillity of the province from the 
incursions of the Moorish tribes, had been 
^1^ sufficient for its purpose. The Pa^uism of the 
cities was probably weaker than in other parts 

( 

,V- ( ' ll" ' , 

* EoHb. HM. Eod ▼). 3. 
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of the empire. It had no ancient and sacred associa. 
tions with national pride. The new cities had raisei 
new temples, to gods foreign to the region. Tt^e religion 
of Carthage,*^ if ft had not entirely perished with the 
final destnictiiJii of the city, maintained but a feelle' 
hold upon the Italianised inhabitants. I'he Carthage 
of the Empire was a Roman city. If Christianity tended 
to mitigate the fierce spirit of the inhabitants of these ^ 
burning regions, it acquired itself a depth and impae- 
sioned vehemence, which perpetually broke through aE 
restraints of moderation, charity, and peace. From 
Tertullian to Augustine, the climate seems to be workinj 
into the language, into the essence of Christianity. 
Here disputes maddened into feuds ; and feuds, which 
in other countries, wel’e allayed by time, or died away 
of themselves, grew into obstinate, implacable, ' and 
irreconcileable factions. * 

African Christianity had no communion with the 
dreamy and speculative genius of the East. It 
chrtatianity. gternly rejected the wild and poetic impersoM' 
tions, the daring cosmogonies, of the Gnostic sects: i 
was severe, simple, practical, in its creed ; it governed 
by its strong and imperious hold upon the flings, by 
profound and agitatmg emotion. It eagerl^received 
the rigid asceticism of the anti-materialist system, wh3f 
it disdained the fantastic theories by which that syste® 
accounted for the origin of evil. The imagination 
another office than that of following out its own fantastic 
creations; it spoke directly to the fears and to ^ 


I 

4 Compare Hunter, Belig. der Car^ 
thager. The worehip of the Dea oce* 
lestis, the Queen of Heatei^ ehonld 
perhaps he exoeptad. See, fhrwtrd, 
of Blagebilui. Even in the 


fifth oentmj the Queen of Sj^ 
according to Sahian (De Gulnr*^ 
Dei, lib. Till.), ahand with ChrW*** 
wondUp of Girtliagei. 
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Lipng;^it dcJighted in fealismg the terrors of the 
Judgment; in arraying, in the most appalling 
^igaage, the globmy mysteries of fij^ure retribution, 
jiis character appears in the dark splei^our of Ter- 
man’s writings; engages him in contemptuous and 
lentless warfare against the 6nosti6 opinions, and 
teir latest and most dangerous champion, Marcion; 
1, at lengthy it hardens into the severe, yet simpler, 
(thusiasm of Mqntanism. It appears, allied with the 
\ra. assertion of ecclesiastical order and sacerdotal 
^nination, in the earnest and zealous Cyprian ; it is 
^ manif^tly working, though in a chastened and 
[tier form, in the deep and impa^oned, but compre- 
ndye, mind of Augustine. 

tTertullian al6ne belongs to the present period, and 
irtiilliaii is, j^rhaps, the representative and the perfect 
pe of this Africanism. It is among the most remark- 
le illustrations of the secret unity which connected 
5 whole Christian world, that opinions first propagated 
the shores of the Euxine found their most vigorous 
tagonist on the coast of Africa, while a new and fervid 
toasiasm, which arose in Phrygia, captivated the 
^dred sg^t of TertuUian. Montanism harmonised 
h African Christianity in the simplicity of 
which did not depart from the pre- 
^dnant.form of Christianity; and in the extreme 
W of its fasts. While Gnosticism outbid the religion 
fesus and his Apostles, Montanism outbid the Gnos- 
in its austerities ; ' it admitted marriage as a neces- 


Chsmhm were, w 
Uy »Terie to tho 
“S introduced to m 

® tttent by Um mooMtio 
* cnrioQt Tirioii of AttiJui^ *he 

^01^ n. 


mortjr of Ljon^ in which o fdloww 
prieoner, Alcibiadee, who had long lived 
on bread and water alone, was reprov e d 
ibr not making uee of God’s nrea- 
gaxmf and that giv^ eSenot te iht 
* K 
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sary evil, but it denounced second nuptials as an inJ 
piable sin ;• above all, Montanism concurred with M 
belief of the Sqpth in resolving religion into inwJ 
emotion. Tb^ is a singular correspondence betweJ 
Phrygian Heathenism and the Phrygian Christianity^ 
Montanus and his followers. The Orgiasm, the inwd 
rapture, the working of a divine influence upon tU 
soul till it was wrought up to a state of holy frenzy, m 
continually sent forth the priests of Cybele, and femals 
of a highly excitable temperament, into the Westoi 
provinces ; ‘ whom the vulgar beheld with awe, as maim 
festly possessed by the divinity ; whom the philosoplaj 
party, equally mistaken, treated with contempt, i 
impostors. So, with the followers of Montanus (an^ 
women were his most ardent votaries), with Prisca ani 
Maximilla, the apostles of his sect, the pure, and meek 
and peaceful spirit of Christianity became a wilii 
visionary, a frantic enthusiasm : it worked paroxysms ^ 
intense devotion; it made the soul partake of alltls 
fever of physical excitement. As in ages where tii 
mild and rational faith of Christ has been too calm** 
serene for persons brooding to madness over their 06 
interned emotions, it proclaimed itself a ad^iousii 


CSiurch. The Churchai of Lyons and 
Vienne, having been founded from 
Phrygia, were anxions to avoid the 
least Imputation of Montanism. Euseb. 
Hist. Eccl. V. 3. 

* The prp{dietesses abandoned their 
husbands, accord^ to Apollonius apod 
Euseb. V. 18. 

* The effect of nntkmal character 
and tompenmeut on the opiniona and 
form of religioa did not «Qape the ob- 
servation cf the OhrhitUn writers. 
There is a curieni pasMge on the 


Phrygian national character 
tes, H. E. iv. 28:— “The PhryJ 
are a chaste and temperate 
they seldom swear : the Scytbi*^ 
Thracians are choleric} the 
nations more dispo^ to 
the Papblagonians and Phryg'*’’*^ 
neither : they do not care 
theatre or the games ; 
unusnaL'' Their suppressed 
seem to have broken out at all 
in religious emothma. 
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Boement, a more wiblime and spiritual Christianity, 
iJaism was the infancy, Christianity the youth, the 
relation of the Spirit the manhood ofethe human souL 
was this Spirit, this Paraclete, which resided in aU 
1 hilness in the bosom of Montanus ; his adversaries 
serted that he gave liimself out as the Paraclete ; but 
is more probable that his vague and mystic language 
IS misunderstood, or, possibly misrepresented by the 
dice of his adversaries. In Montanism the sectarian, 
B exclusive spirit, was at its height ; and this claim to 
jher perfection, this seclusion from the vulgar race of 
mstians, whose weakness had been too often shown in 
B hour of trial; who had neither attained the height 
his austerity, nor courted martyrdom, nor refused all 
lominious compromises with the persecuting authori- 
8 with the^ unbending rigour which he demanded, 
aid still fm^er commend the claims of Montanism to 
8 homage of TertuUian, 

During the persecution under Severus, TertuUian 
>od forth as the apologist of Christianity; Apoiowof 
d the tone of*his Apology is characteristic 
t only of the man, but of his native country, 
die it less illustrative of the altered position of 
^^’l®haiiity. The address of TertuUian to Scapula, the 
efect of Africa, IS no longer in the tone of tranquil 
postulation against the barbarity of persecuting blame- 
^d unoffending men, stiU less that of humble 
Implication. Every sentence breathes scorn, defiance, 
^uace. It Heaps contempt upon the gods of Paganism ; 
^vowg the determination of the Christians to expel 
P from the respect and adoration of mankind* 

^udescends not to exculpate the Christians from 
^ the cause of the calamities which had recently 
“ Waste the province ; the torrent rains which had 

X 2 
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swept away the harvests ; the fires which had heaJ 
with min the streets of Carthage ; the sun which Q 
been pretematip'ally eclipsed, when at its meridi 
during an as^mbly of the province at Utica. All tk 
portentous signs are unequivocally ascribed to theW 
geance of the Christians’ God, visiting the guilt] 
obstinate idolatry. The persecutors of the ChristJ 
are warned by the awful examples of Roman dignitaB 
who had been stricken blind, and eaten with worms, 
the chastisement of Heaven for their injustice J 
craelty to the worshippers of Christ. Scapula hinJ 
is sternly admonished to take warning by their ^ 
while the orator, by no means deficient, at the sui 
time, in dexterous address, reminds him of the hunui 
policy of others : — Your cmelty will be our gW 
Thousands of both sexes, and of every rank, will eim 
crowd to martyrdom, exhaust your fires, and weary w 
swords. Carthage must be decimated; the prin^ 
persons in the city, even, perhaps, your own most 
mate friends and kindred, must be sacrificed. VaMj 
will you war against God. Magistrates are but 
and will suffer the common lot of mortality ; but W 
tianity will endure as long as the Roman 4IJmpire, 
the duration of the Empire will be coeval with tb»t^ 
the world,” 

History, even Christian history, is confined to ^ 
general views of public affairs, and dwells too exclu®^ 
on what may be called the high places of humflJi^ 
but whenever a glimpse is afforded of lowlier, 
more common life, it is, perhaps, best fulfilling 
of presenting a lively picture of the times, if k ^ 

• 1 would rooonmwnd to my reodera do Brogli«*t L*SgllM 
tko hit mad Just oontnos botwoon pp. 121-126. 

TsortulUsii and Origin in. Mons. Albert 
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blf occasionally some more minute detail, and il- 
itrates the manner in which the leading events of 
rticnlar periods affected individuals act in the highest 

ttion. ^ , 

Of all the histories of martyrdom, none is so imex* 

gerated in its tone and language, so entirely 
mcumbered with miracle; none abounds in 
ch exquisite touches of nature, or, on the 
lole, from its minuteness and circumstantiality, 
Mithes such an air of truth and reality, as that of 
rpetua and Felicitas, two African females. Their 
ftth is ascribed, in the Acts, to the year of the accession 
Geta,* the son of Severus. Though there was no 
aeral persecution at that period, yet, as the ^ 
ithful held their lives, at all times, liable 
the outbu^ of popular resentment, or the caprice of 
arbitrary proconsul, there is much probability that a 
10 of general rejoicing might be that in which the 
ristians, who were always accused of a disloyal re- 
tance to mingle in the popular festivities, and who 
pt aloof from the public sacrifices on such anniver- 


Dm «xta^d evidenoe (o the an* 
of these Acta is not quite 
1 to the internal. Ther were first 
by Lncaa Hdatenins, from 
^ in the Conrent of Monte Casino ; 
^ited by Valestos at Paris, and by 
•rt, in his Acta Sincera Mar- 
00, who collated two other 
^ There appear, however, strong 
that the Acta of these 
fVMvtyrs an translated from 
; at least it is difficnlt other- 
^ aooonnt for the frequent nn- 
Oredc wards and idioois 
** teat. The following are e»- 


amples: c. iii*, tarbamm benefido, 
c. iv., bene venisti, tegnon, 
rcKvhv* c. viii«, in oramate, a vision, 
ipafwrr diadema, or diastema, an 
interval, Jiuurr^fia* c. x., afe, 4^* 
xii., agios, agios, agios. 

There are indeed some snsidoions 
marks of Montanism which perhaps 
prevented these Acta%x>m being more 
generally known. 

It is not quite clear when theee 
martyrs suffi^. Valesins suppoeed 
Carthage; othe|^ m one of the two 
towns called Tuborblum wfaioh 
{ situated in Proooosalar AfMofo 
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8arie8> would be most exposed to persecution. 
youthful catechumens, Bevocatus and Felicitas, Satnr.j 
ninus and Secuniulus, were apprehended, and with them! 
Vivia Perpetwa, a woman of good family, liberal educa-l 
tion, and honourably married. Perpetua was abontf 
twenty-two years old ; her father and mother were liviDj;- 
she had two brothers, — one of them, like herself, J 
catechumen, — and an infant at her breast. The histoij^^ 
of the persecution is related by Perpetua herself, 
said to hare been written by her own hand : — ** Wlia^ 
we were in the hands of the persecutors, my father, if 
his tender aflFection, persevered in his endeavours t$ 
pervert me from the faitih.^ ‘ My father, this vessel, Ijf 
it a pitcher, or any thing else, can we call it by anjf 
other name ? * ‘ Certainly not,’ he replied. ‘ Nor canl 

call myself by any other name but that .of Christian' 
My father looked as if he could have plucked my eyi 
out ; but he only heuassed me, and departed, persuade^ 
by the arguments of the devil. Then, after beings 
few days without seeing my father, I was enabled 
give thanks to God, and his absence was tempered iij 
my spirit. After a few days we were baptized, and M 
waters of baptism seemed to give power of 
my body. Again a few days, and* we were cast inlj 
prison. I was terrified ; for I had never before se« 
such total darkness. O miserable day ! — from 
dreadful heat of the prisoners crowded tojgether, and tM 
insults of the soldiers. But I was wrung ^th solicitnj 
for my infapt. Two of our deacons, however, by^ 
payment of money, obtained our removal for some 
in the day to a more open part of the prison. 

f cict urn !• Um aiprtwiTt puraM, not 

—osg the mrij Chrlittnai. 
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I ie captives then pursued his usual occupation; but I 
it and suckled my infant, who was wasting away with 
unger. In my anxiety, I culdressed jmd consoled my 
lother, and commended my child to my^brother ; and 
began to pine away at seeihg them pining away on 
ly account And for many days I suffered this anxiety, 
pnd accustomed my child to remain in the prison with 
Qe; and I immediately recovered my strength, and was 
elieved from my toil and trouble for my infant, and 
. he prison became to me like a palace ; and I was 
lappier there than I should have been anywhere else. 

“ My brother then said to me, * Perpetua, you are ex- 
ited to such dignity, that you may pray for a vision, and 
t shall be shown you whether our doom is martyrdom 
r release.’ ” This is the language of Montanism ; but 
] lie Tision m gxactly that which might haunt the slumbers 
j f the Christian in a high state of religious enthusiasm ; 
i showed merely the familiar images of the faith, 

I g themselves into form. She saw a lofty ladder 
ascend^ to heaven; around it were swords, 
looks; and a great dragon lay at its foot, to 
ise who would ascend, Saturus, a distinguished 
^ ^ent up first ; beckoned her to follow ; and 
d the dragon by the name of Jesus Christ, 
nded, and found herself in a spacious garden, 

I sat a man with white hair, in the garb of a 
l> milking his sheep,* with many myriads around 
e welcomed her, luid gave her a morsel of 
an<i I received it with folded hands, and ate 
WKl all the saints around exclaimedf * Amen.’ I 
^®*at the sound, with the sweet taste in my mouth, 


r * *^*®®**^^^ I “S** iUastrate •n* of Iho oldwi 
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and 1 related it to my brother ; and we knew that om 
martyrdom was at hand, and we began to haye no hope 
in this world.” . ^ 

After a days, there was a rumour that we were 
to bo heard. And my father came from the city, wasted I 
away with anxiety, to pervert me; and he said, ‘Have? 
compassion, O my daughter ! on my grey hairs ; have^ 
compassion on thy father, if he is worthy of the namei 
of father. If I have thus brought thee up to the flower^ 
of thine age ; if I have preferred thee to all thy bro-b 
thers, do not expose me to this disgrace. Look on 
brother; look on thy mother, and thy aunt; look oDj 
thy child, who cannot live without thee. Do notdestrojj 
us alL’ Thus spake my father, kissing my hcmds in bah 
fondness, and throwing himself at my feet ; and in 
Vis tears he called me not his daughter, bijit his mistiea' 
(domina). And I was grieved for the grey hairs of mj . 
father, because he alone, of all our f6kmily, did nd 
rejoice in my martyrdom ; and I consoled him, saying 
‘In this trial, what God wills, will take place, 
that we are not in our own power, but in that of God] 
And he went away sorrowing. I 

“Another day, while we were at dinner,^ we wert,' 
suddenly seized and carried off to trial ; and Ve caiJ 
to the town. The report spread rapidly, and an iujj 
mense multitude was assembled. We were placed ij 
the bar ; the rest were interrogated, and made 
confession. And it came to my turn ; and my fatbd 
instantly appeared with my child, and he drew medowj 
the step, an^ said in a beseeching tone, ‘Have con^ 
passion on your infant ; * and Hilarianus the 
who exercised the power of life and death for tbe^ 
consul Tixninianus, who had died, said, ‘ Spare the ^ 
hairs of your parent; spare your in&nt ; offer saorii^ 
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for the welfare of the Emperor,’ And I answered ‘I 
will not sacrifice.’ ‘Art thou a Christian?’ said Hila- 
rianus. I , answered, ‘ I am a Chrisjian.’ And while 
m 7 father stood there to persuade me, Hilfn-ianus ordered 
him to be thrust down, and beaten with rods. And the 
misfortune of my father grieved me ; and I was as 
much grieved for his old age as if I had been scourged 
myself. He then passed sentence on us all, and con- 
demned us to the vnid beasts; and we went back in 
cheerfulness to the prison. And because I was accus- 
tomed to suckle my infent, and to keep it with me in 
the prison, I sent Pomponius the deacon to seek it from 
my father. But my father would not send it; but, bv 
the mil of Gk>d, the child no longer desired ithe breast, 

I I I sufier^ no uneasiness lest at such a time 'l 
luld be afflicted by the sufferings of my child, or bv 
ns m my Jbreasts.” ^ 

ier visions now grow more frequent and vivid. The 
ne of her brother Dinocrates suddenly occurred to 
m her prayps. He had died at seven years old, of 
)8^me disease, no doubt without Christian baptism. 

> had a vision in which Dinocrates appeared in a 
Je of^found darkness, where there was a pool of 
er, which he could not reach on account of his amii ll 
Me. In a second vision, Dinocrates appeared again; 
pool rose up and touched him, and he drank a full 
let of the water. “And when he was satisfied, he 
*8 infants are wont, and I awoke; 

L- 1 . lio was translated fi:om the place of 

Pmshnifflit”* » 

a few days, and the keeper of the piismi, pro- 
I® y Hupressed by their conduct, and beginning to 

• is kind of pQifnto(7, 
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discern ‘‘the power of Grod within them,” fiwimitted I 
many of the brethren to visit them, for mutual consola* 
tion. “ And as H|e day of the games approached, my 
father entered,# worn out with affliction, and began tc 
pluck his beard, and to throw himself dovm with \m 
face upon the ground, and to wish that he could hasten 
his death, and to speak words which might have moved ^ 
any living creature. And I was grieved for the sorrowE 
of his old age.” The .night before they were to be 
exposed in the arena, she dreamed that she was changed 
to a man ; fought and triumphed over a huge and ter- 
rible Eg3rptian gladiator; and she put her foot upon bis 
head, and she received the crown, and passed out of the 
Yivarian Gate, and knew that she had triumphed not 
over man but over the devil. The vision of Satums; 
which he related for their consolation, was mpre splendil 
He ascended into the realms of light, intp a l^utiihl 
garden, and to a palace, the walls of which were light; 
and there he was welcomed, not only by the angels, 
but by all the friends who had preened him in the 
glorious career. It is singular that, among the rest, 
he saw a bishop and a priest, between whom there | 
had been some dissensions; and while Petp^tua was 
conversing with them, the angels interfered id 
insisted on their perfect reconciliation. Some kindo^ 
blame seems to be attached to the Bishop Optatosj 
because some of his flock appeared as if they came 
the factions of the circus, with the spirit of mor^ 
strife not yet^llayed. 

The narrative then proc^ds to another instance® 
the friumph of faitk over the strongest of 
feehngg, the love of a young mother for her offipWj 
Felidtas was in the eighth month of her pregna^f/’ 
She feared, and her friends shared in her apprebensi®^ 
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thatj on that account, her martyrdom might be delayed. 
They prayed together, and her travail came on. In hei 
agony at that most painful period of delivery, she gave 
way to her sufferings. ‘‘How then,” said one of the 
seryants of the prison, “if you cannot endure these 
pains, will you endure exposure to the wild beasts?” 
She replied, “I bear now my own sufferings; then, 
there will be One within me who will bear my sufferings 
;for me, because I shall suffer for his sake.” She 
: brought forth a girl, of whom a Christian sister took 
; the charge. 

Perpetua maintained her calmness to the end. While 
hey were treated with severity by a tribune, who feared 
est they should be delivered from the prison by 
mchantment, Perpetua remonstrated with a kind of 
nouraful pleasantry, and said that, if ill-used, they 
yould do no credit to the birthday of Caesar: the 
rictims ought to be fattened for the sacrifice. But their 
anguage and demeanour were not always so calm and 

I ende ; the wqrds of some became those of defiance — 
Imost of insult ; and this is related with as much admi- 
ition as the more tranquil sublimity of the former 
iciden<|. ^To the people who gazed on them, in their 
aportunate curiosity, at their agaph, they said, “ Is not 
>-morrow*s spectacle enough to satiate your hate? To- 
V you look on us with friendly faces ; to-morrow you 
1 be our deadly enemies. Mark well our couii- 
^ces, thp,t you may know them again on the day of 
^dgement.” And to Hilarianus, on his ^bunal, they 
no, « Thou judgest uS bht Gbd will judge thee.” At 
^ l^guage, the exasperated people demanded that 
should be scourged. When taken out to the exe- 
j > they (^iued, and were permil^ to diedUne, 
0 profit dieai in which they were to be dad ; the 
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men, that of the priests of Saturn ; the women, that of i 
the priestesses of Ceres.'* They came forward in their j 
simple attire, Perpetua singing psalms. The men were f 
exposed to leopards and bears; and the women were [ 
hung up naked in nets, to be gored by a furious cow. [ 
But even the excited populace shra^ with horror [ 
at the spectacle of two young and delicate women,/ 
one recently recovered &om childbirth, in this state, f 
They were recalled by acclamation, and in mercy 
brought forward again, clad in loose robes.* Perpetna 
was tossed, her garment was rent ; but, more conscious 
of her wounded modesty than of pain, she drew the robe 
over the part of her person which was exposed. She 
then calmly clasped up her hair, because it did not 
become a martyr to suffer with dishevelled locks, die 
sign of sorrow. She then raised up the fainting and 
mortally wounded Felicitas, and, the cruelty of tbe 
populace being for a time appeased, they were permitted 
to retire. Perpetna seemed rapt in ecstasy, and, as if 
awaking from sleep, inquired when sh^ was to be ex- 
posed to the beast. She could scarcely be made to 
believe what had taken place; her last words tenderly 
admonished her brother to be steadfast iif t^e faidt 
I may close the scene by intimathig that all were 
speedily released from their sufferings, and entered into 
their glory. Perpetua guided with her own hand tbo 
merdful sword of the gladiator which relieved her ftn® 
heragony. 

This Afric^ persecution, which laid the seeds ol 
ftiture schisms and fatal feuds, lasted till, at least, tb^ 

— — 

^ TKii was an mraanal oreom- to me to be tha aenM. Ita 
flinre ; and aacribed to tbe derlL diielngimtar’* ia pampbJtuedbf^ 

« 1 MB not aure tbat I am comet Hoistenioi, ** mocatw et diacmcti*^ 

Sm tbia part of tbe rmha ; H i^ppeara dnUi.^ 
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second year of Caracalla. From its close, except 
during the short reign of Maximin, Christianity 
Auiov^ uninterrupted peace till the reign 

• A ^ X J * xT. * • J 

of Decius.® But dumg this penod occiured 
8 remarkable event in the religious history of Rome. 
The pontiff of one of the wild forms of the Nature- 
ivorship of the East appeared in the city of Rome as Em- 
peror. The ancient rites of Baalpeor, but little changed 
^ in the course of ages, intruded themselves into the 
sanctuary of the Capitoline Jove, and offended at once 
the religious majesty and the graver decency of Roman 
manners.* Elagabalus derived his name from Kii«ri»iu 

I ian appellative of the Sun; the had 

ucated in the precincts of the temple ; and the 
r of Rome was lost and absorbed in the priest of 
ninate superstition. The new religion did not 
unfier the modest demeanour of a stranger, 
i; the* common rights of hospitality as the national 
a subject people : it entered with a public pom^ 
;h to supersede and eclipse the ancestral deities 
3 . The* god Elagabalus was conveyed in solemn 
on through the wondering provinces; his sym- 
re Kceived with all the honour of the Supreme 
fFhe conical black stone, which was adored at 
l^eaa, was, no doubt, in its ori^n, one of those obscene 
|mbols which appear in almost every form of the 
pental Nature-worship. The rudeness of ancient art 
l&d allowed it to remain in less offensive shapelessness ; 
H not improbably, the original symbolic meaning had 
l^me obsdete. The Sun had b^me t^e visible ^pe 
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were actually degraded before the public gttee int^ 
humble ministers of Eletgabalus. Every year of the 
Emperor’s brief :^ign, the god was conveyed from hi 
Palatine tempje to a suburban edifice of still more 
sum^^tuous magnificence. The statue passed in a 
drawn by six horses. The Emperor of the world, hi j 
eyes stained with paint, ran and danced before it ^ithl 
antic gestures of adoration. The earth was strewn witl] 
gold dust ; flowers and chaplets were scattered by the! 
people, while the images of all the other gods, thej 
splendid ornaments and vessels of all their temple^ 
were carried, like the spoils of subject nations, in tkj 
annual ovation of the Phoenician deity. Even human 
sacrifices, and, if we may credit the monstrous fiaci) 
the most beautiful sons of the noblest families, were 
offered on the altar of this Moloch of the East* 

It impossible to suppose that the weak afld crumb% 
edifice of Paganism was not shaken to its base by this 
extraordinary revolution. An ancient religion cansot 
thus be insulted without losing much of its majesty ; 
hold upon the popular veneration is* violently toa 
asunder. With its more sincere votaries, the geneiil 
animosity to foreign, particularly to Eastern, rehgiosfi 
might be inflamed or deepened ; and Christiantty 
share in some part of the detestation excited by the ex- 
cesses of a superstition so opposite in its nature. 
others whose faith had been shaken, and whose moixi 
feelings revolted, by a religion whose essential character 
'weifl sensuality, and whose licentious tendency had M 
so disgustingly illustrated by the unspeahid>le poUnW 

illtie inauStnodMiD, ni oumhim colto- ad hoc puarSi nobUibu et 
ivtim Mcretmn H^iofaball taeardo* omncm Italiam patrlmlt €t 
Hum tMurat. i»,461. credo at mi^ e«et otrkiae ^ 

s <Mt el hBm a n ai ladk dokr« tan^dd. Heliogibiltf* 
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' ltd iiupeiial pfatron^ would hasten to embrace that 
irer which was most remote from the religion of 


From the policjr <5f the Court, as well as4he pure and 
oiable character of the successor of Elaga- Atownder 
Jus, the more offensive parts of this foreign aapSSr. 
perstition disappeared with their imperial 
itron. But the old Roman religion was not reinstated 
j its jealous and unmingled dignity. Alexander Se- 
irus had been bred in another school ; and the in- 
Uce which swayed him, during the earlier part at 
U of his reign, was of a different character from that 
ich had formed the mind of Elagabalus. It was the 
ther of Elagabalus who, however she might blush 
h shame at the impurities of her effeminate son, had 
secrated hup to the service of the deity in Emesa. 

B mother of Alexander Severus, the able, perhaps 
fty and rapacious, Mammsea, had at least 
il intercourse with the Christians of Syria. 

had convers^ with the celebrated Origen, and 
Ined to his exhorjations, if without conversion, still not 
Wt respect Alexander, though he had neither the 
gions edu&tion, the pontifical character, nor the 
jolute maimers of his predecessor, was a Syrian, 
no hereditary attachment to the Roman form of 
ism. He seems to have affected a kind of univer- 
he paid decent respect to the gods of the 
^tol ; he held in honour the Egyptian worship, and 
pi the temples of Isis and ^rapis. |n his own 
» with respectful indifference, he enshrined, as it 
ijbis household deities, the repres^ntativee of 
nere&t reli^iis or theophilosophic aystetna 

I P^T^ent inlibe Roman Empire, ~0rj)heu8^ iLb?f^ 

Tyana. l?he ftnil 
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these reproBented the wisdom of the Mysteries, || 
purified Nature-worship, which had laboured to elj 
the popular njythology into a iioble and coherent J 
gorism. is singular that Abraham, rather ^ 
Moses, was placed at the head of Judaism : it isposaj 
that the traditionary sanctity which attached to thei 
p£«*ent of the Jewish people, and of many of the iv 
tribes, and which was afterwards embodied in the ^ 
hammedan Koran, was floating in the East, and wd 
comprehend, as it were, the opinions not only off 
J ews, but of a much wider circle of the Syrian nati!i| 
In Apollonius was centred the more modem Theiiij 
the magic which commanded the intermediate 6]i 
between the higher world and the world of man;l( 
more spiritual polytheism which had released the sdij 
dinate deities from their human form» and mamtai 
them in constant intercourse with tlje soul of n* 
Christianity, in the person of its founder, even m 
it did not command authority as a religion, had new 
theless lost the character under wMch it had so h 
and so unjustly laboured, of animosity to maDU 
Though He was considered but as one of the sages t 
shared in the homage paid to their beneficent 
the followers of Jesus had now liv^ down all thetf 
hostility which had so generally prevailed against tK 
The homage of Alexander Severua may be a fair M 
the general sentiment of the more intelligent 
of his time.‘ It is clear that the exclusive 
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0ek and Boman civilisation is broken down: it is 
; now Socrates ^or Plato, Epicurus or Zeno, who are 
isidered the sole guiding intellects human wis- 
n. These Eastern barbariam are considered rivals, 
not . superior, to the philosophers of Greece. The 
rid is betraying its irresistible yearning towards a 

I ; and Aese are the first overtures, as it were, 

) general submission. 

be reign of Alexander Sevems, at least, com- 
l the great change in the outward ap- ^ 

36 of Christianity. Christian bishops thereutkm 

, . I , ^ ofChrlBtl- 

dmitted, even at the court, in a recog- to 
Bficial character; and Christian churches 
to rise in difierent parts of the empire, and to 
endowments in land.*^ To the astonishment of 
athen, the religion of Christ had as yet appeared 
t temple pr altar ; the religious assemblies had been 
privacy : it was yet a domestic worship. Even 
N had his public synagogue or his more secluded 
cha ; but where the Christians met was indicated 
> 6 p 6 urate and distinguished dwelling ; the cemetery 
r dead, the sequestered grove, the private cham- 
ooiitained*their peaceful assemblies. Their privacy 
as once their security cmd their danger* On the 
^d, there was no w^-known edifice in which the 
and excited rabble could surprise the 
^ body of the Christians, and wreak its < cbnithaik 
l^ce by indisorimiiiate massacre ; on the other, the 
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I 

)ealoti07 of th^ Government against all private d 
sociations would be constantly kept on the aleij] 
and a reHgionmthout a temple was so inexplicable! 
problem to Pagan feeling, that it would strengthen 
confirm all the vague imputations of Atheism, or of aij 
mined licence in these mysterious meetings which seeioe^ 
to shun the light of day. : Their religious usages W 
now have become much better known, as Alexand 
borrowed their mode of publishing the names of tbs 
who were proposed for ordination, and established 
similar proceeding with regard to all candidates i 
civil oflSce ; etnd a piece of ground, in Borne, which « 
litigated by a company of victuallers, was awarded r 
the Emperor hims^ to the Christians, upon the pi 9 
ciple that it was better that it should be devoted to i 
worship of God in any form, than appli^ to a pro» 
and unworthy use.”^ 

These buildings were no doubt, as yet, of mod^ 
height and unpretending form; but the religion! 
thus publicly recognised as one of the various fomtfj 
worship which the Grovemment did not prohibit 
opening the gates of its temples to mankind. I 

The progress of Christianity during dU this peg 
though silent, was uninterrupted.^ T^e mi&ries wg 
were gradually involving the whole Boman M 
from the conflicts and the tyranny of a rapid su^ 
of masters — ^from taxation becoming more giindingj 
burdensome— mid from the still multipl3ring 
expanding devastations of the barbaxiims, ass^j 
progress. Many took refuge in a religion which | 
xnis^ beatitude in a future state of being^h^^ 
inevitable evils of this life. ^ 
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But in no reafpect is the progress of Christianity 
[)re eTident and remarkable than in its influence on 
eathenism itself. Though philosophy, ^hich had long 
an the antagonist and most dangerous eneiny of 
the popular reli^on, now made apparently 
rnmon cause with it against the common **“• 

(Biny, Christianity, yet there had been an unperceived 

I lie approximation between the two religions. 
1, as interpreted by philosophy, almost found 
some of the more moderate Christian apolo- 
^ as we have seen, in the altered tone of 
rersy, the Christians have rarely occasion to 
mselves against those horrible charges of 
)ss, incest, and cannibalism, which, till re- 
r advocates had been constrained to notice, 
ians. endeavoured to enlist the earlier philo- 
bheir cause ; they were scarcely content with 
lat the nobler Grecian philosophy might be 
I prepare the human mind for the reception 
nity; t^ey were almost inclined to endow 
1 with a kind of prophetic foreknowledge of 
more mysterious doctrines. “ I have explained,” says 
Christian fn Minucius Felix, "the opinions of almost 
the philosophers,* whose most illustrious glory it is 
' they have worshipped one God, though under 
ous names ; so that one might suppose, either that 
Christians of the present day are philosophers, or 
? the philosophers of old were already Christians.” “ 
pt these advances on the part of Chriet|anity were 
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more than met by Peiganism. The Heathen lelig^j 
which prevailed at least among the more enlightened 
Pagans dtning this period, and which, differently mm 
fied^ more fuily developed, and, as we shall hereafcr 
find, exalted still more from a philosophy into a relig^ 
Julian endeavoured to reinstate &a the esti. 
HMAeniim. biigjied faith, was almost as different from 
of the older Greeks and Bomans, or even that wiM 


prevailed at the commencement of the Empire, aailj 
was from Christianity. It worshipped in the same teaj 
pies ; it performed, to a certain extent, the same ritaj 
it actually abrogated the local worship of no one of i 
multitudinous deities of Paganism. But over aUtli 
which was the real religion, both in theory and praota 
in the older times, had risen a kind of specnlaln 
Theism, to which the popular worship a9^owledg8d i 
htimble subordination. On the great elementary W 
ciple of Chri^anity, the Unity of the Supreme God, tlf 
approximation had long been silently made. Celsns,!^ 
his celebrated controversy with Origei;i, asserts thatta 
philosophical notion of the Deity is perfectly reconciles^ 
with Paganism. ‘‘We also can place a Supreme Ben* 
above the world and above all human thingl, and appw^ 
and sympathise in whatever may be taught of a spii# 
rather than material adoration of the gods ; for, ^ 
the belief in the gods worshipped in every land and* 
every people, harmonises the belief in a Primal Beiuf 
Supreme God, who has given to every lat^d its guards 
to every poople its presiding deity. The unity of* 
Supreme Being, and the consequent unity 
of the universe, remains, even if it be 
eac^ * b $8 i|ti gdds, whoin it must . . . 

peculiar manner, According to their peculiar charad 
and tile worship of all these different deities is 
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[;k to tbe Sapr^toe God, who has appointed them, as 
fiete, bis dele^tes and representatiyes. Those who 
ae that men odght not to serve manyynasters impute 
weakness ix> God. Gtod is not jealous of the 
^ration paid to subordinate deities; He is superior in 
I nature to degradation and insult. Eeason itself might 
kfy the belief in the inferior deities, which are the ob- 
I of the established worship. For, since the Supreme 
can only produce that which is immortal and im- 
feshable, the existence of mortal beings cannot be 
jlained, unless we distinguish from him those inferior 
kes, and assert them to be the creatures of mortal 
ngs and of perishable things.”® 

^rom this time. Paganism has changed not merely 
pe of its fundamental tenets, but its general 
cter ; it has become serious, solemn, de- wrioui. 
it In Lucifin, unbelief seemed to have reached its 
:ht, and as rapidly declined. The witty satirist of 
[ytheism had, no doubt, many admirers ; he had no 
ttors, A reaction has taken place; none of the 
anguished statesmen of the third century boldly 
ostentatiously, as in the times of the later j^public, 
►lay their tjontempt for religion. Epicureanism has 
if nof its partisans, its open advocates. The most 
jnent writers treat religion with decency if not with 
|0nt respect; no one is ambitious of passing for a 
^^r of the gods. And with faith and piety broke 
all the aberrations of religious belief and devout 
wnder-ivorking mysticism, and dr^my enthu- 
^ in their various forms.^ 

the commenomnent of that new Platonism 
thisftiitno, mtetcised a stqpreme authorial to 
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the extinction of the older forms of Grecian philosoplj^ 
and grew up into a dangerous anteigonist of Christiani^’ 
It aspired to be a religion as well as a philosophy, ^ 
gradually incorporated more and more of such religion 
elements from the creeds of the Oriental philosophersi) 
would harmonise with its system. It was extravagd 
but it was earnest ; wild, but serious. It created a M 
Apoiionhuof of literature of its own. The Life of ApolloniB 
of Tyana was a grave romance, in which J 
embodied much of its Theurgy, its power of connectiJ 
the invisible with the visible world ; its wonder-woikk 
through the intermediate dmmons at its command, whiS 
bears possibly, but not clearly, an intentional, certaiiilJ 
a close, resemblance to the Gospels. It seized asj 
moulded to its purpose the poetry and philosophy® 
older Greece. Such of the mythic legends as it call 
all^orise, it retained with every demonstration of » 
verence ; the rest it either allowed quietly to fall inli 
oblivion, or repudiated as lawless fictions of the poeli 
The manner in which poetry was transmuted into moa 
PoiphyriM. religious allegory is shoTO in the trealii 
of Porphyrins on the Cave of the Nymphs i 
the Odyssey. The skill, as well as the dreamy mysticisii 
with which this school of writers combined tift dimh* 
ditions of the older philosophy and the esoteric doctrii>s 
of the Mysteries, to give the sanction of antiquity to 
own vague but attractive and fanciful theories, apH 
i4fe«ri>yaM- Jri the Life of Pythagoras, and in the woii 
tl^ Mysteries, by a somewhat* later wriW 
lamblichus. j 

After all, however, this philosophio Paganijn^ 
exercise w very extensive influence.* aM 
taries were probably far inferior in nuJn 
to those of any one foreign religions introduced 
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the Greek an^ Roman of the empire; and its 
strength perhe^ consisted in the facility with which it 
coalesced with any one of those religions, or blended them 
up together in one somewhat discoi^a^ syncretism. The 
same man was pUIosopher, Hierophant at Samothrace or 
Blensis, and initiate in the rites of Cybele, of Serapis, 

. or of Mithra. Of itself this scheme was far too abstract 
land metaphysical to extend beyond the schools of Alex- 
andria or of Athens. Though it prevailed afterwards 
in influencing the Heathen fanaticism of Julian, it even- 
tually retarded but little the extinction of Heathenism 
It was merely a sort of refuge for the inteUectual few— 
a self-complacent excuse, which enabled them to assert 
as they supposed, their own mental superiority, while 
they were endeavouring to maintain or to revive tte vul- 
gar superstition, which they themselves could not but in 
secrrt conteinn. The more refined it became, the less 
WM it suited for common use, and the less it ba^nniaed 
with the ordinary Paganism. Thus that which, in one 
respect, elevated it into a dangerous rival of Christi- 
“dty, at the same time deprived it of its power. It 
lad borrowed much from Christianity, or, at least, had 
)een tacitly modified by its influence ; but it was the 
speculative rathei; than the practical part, that which 
soi^tated its sublimity rather than its popularity, in 
duch it approximated to the Gospel. We shall encounter 
®i8 new Paganism again before long, in its more perfect 
“»d develop^ form. 

The peace which Christianity enjoy^ under the 

's^ons Sevems was disturbed by Hie violent 

r|?®o^of aThradansavage.' Itwas enough 
{®*ave shared in the favour of Alexander^ to ixmor the 

t .EiiMb. Hii^ Eoo, Ti« 28 . 
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bratal resentment of Maximin. The Christian bishops, j 
like all the other polite and virtnons courtiers of hjg 
peaceful predecessor, were exposed to the suspicions and 
the hatr^ of Ae rude and warlike Maximin. Chris, 
tianitj, however, suffered, though in a severer degree, I 
the common lot of mankind. 

The short reign of Gkirdian was uneventful in Christian i 
OorikuL history. The Emperors, it has been justly] 

A.a 238 ^. observed, who were bom in the Asiatic pro ! 
vinces were, in general, the least unfriendly to Christi- 
anity. Their religion, whatever it might be, was less 
uncongenial to some of the forms of the new faith ; it 
was a kind of Eclecticism of different Eastern religions, 
which, in general, was least inclined to intolerance ; at 
any rate, it was uninfluenced by national pride, whici 
was now become the main support of Roman Paganism 
pjj^p Philip, the Arabian,*^ is claimed By some oi 

^ the earliest Christian writers as a convert to 

the Gospel. But the extraordinary splendour with whict 
he celebrated the great religious rites of Rome refutes 
at once this statement Yet it might* be fortunate 
that a sovereign of his mild sentiments towards the 
new faith filled the throne at a period when 
AASit. the secular games, which commemoraifed the 
thousandth year of Rome, were celebrated with unex- 
ampled magnificence. The majesty, the eternity of 
•the empire were intimately connected with the doe 
performance of these solemnities. To their intermission, 
after the rei^ of Diocletian, the Pagan historian 
ascribes the decline of Roman greatness.* The second 
millennium oS Borne commenoed with no fiatterjM 
signs; the times were gloomy and menacing; an*dflf 


* KqmI». tI. S4, • Sfiotlratts, U. 7. 
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jeneral and ri|;id absence of the Christians from these 
jacred national creremonies, under a sterner or more 
)igoted Emperor, would scarcely have escaped the 
leverest animadversions of the Grovemment. Even 
inder the present circumstances, the danger of popular 
tumult would be with difficulty avoided or restrained. 
3id patriotism and national pride incline the Eoman 
Christians to make some sacrifice of their severer prin- 
jiples; to compromise for a time their rigid aversion to 
dolatry, which was thus connected with the peace and 
- )rosperity of the state? 

The persecution imder Dedus, both in extent and 
;dolence, is the most uncontested of those 
s^hich the ecclesiastical historians took pains 
|o raise to the mystic number of the ten plagues of 

I pt It .was almost the first measure of a reign 
3h commenced in successfiil rebellion, and ended, 
r two years, in fatal defeat. The Goths delivered 
Christians from their most formidable oppressor ; 
the Gkfths ^ay have been the innocent authors of 
r calamities. The passions and the policy of the 
pemr were concurrent motives for his hostility. The 
istijns were now a recognised body in the state ; 
ever carefully they might avoid mingling in the 
tical factions of the empire, they were necessarily of 
party of the Emperor whose favomr they had enjoyed, 
enemies became their enemies. Maximin perse- 
*d those.who had appeared at the court of Alexander 
Dedus hated the adherents, al he suppo^ 
^riusans, of the, murdered Philip.^ The Gk)thic war 
^ki. to the centre the edifice of Boman greatn^. 


disouteied in the rehtt^ of 
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the people one of the causes of the decline of the 
empire; it demanded the revival of the censorship. 
This indiscriminating feeling would mistake, 
in th^ blindness of aversion and jealousy, the 
great silent corrective of the popular morality for one j 
of the principal causes of depravation. The partial j 
protection of a foreign religion by a foreign Emperor^ 
(now that Christianity heui begun to erect temple against i 
temple, altar against altar, and the Christian bishop met i 
the pontiff on equal terms around the imperial throne) 
would be considered among the most flagrant depar- 
tures from the sound wisdom of ancient Home. The 
descendant of the Decii, however his obscure Pannonian 
birth might cast a doubt on his hereditary dignity, was 
called upon to restore the religion as well as the man- 
ners of Eome to their ancient austere purity ; to vindi- 
cate their insulted supremacy from the rivalship of an 
Asiatic and modem superstition. The persecution of 
Decius endeavoured to purify Borne itself from the 
presence of these degenerate enemies to her prosperity. 
TMaxm, Bi- The bishop Fabianus was one of the fij^ vie* 
**®^®^**^ tims of his resentment ; ® and the Christians 
did not venture to raise a successor to the elufoxions 
office during the brief reign of Decius.* 

The example of the capital was followed in many of 
the great cities of the empire. In the turbulent and 
sanguinary Alexandria, the zeal of the populace outran 
that of the Emperor, and had afready commenced a 
violent local persecution.^ Antioch lamented the loa* 
of her bishop, Bid)yla8, whose relics were afterwards 

• .V 

* Tba Gar. di BomI 2iis Msaod the hJf aigadtj aSsooTwed, and hii ^ 
tame of BaSriamis (I rcol H m 7 - boura ha?a oplorad. Mora on ^ 

•dft, t|li fitift aotlia&tio OMurt^ Popa Cataoomba haraaftor. 

In IIm tial wWdi « tI. 40, 41. 
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wordiippod ia what was still the voluptuous grove of 
Daphne.^ Origen was exposed to cruel torments, but 
escaped with' his life. But Christian enthusiasm, by 
being disseminated over a wider spliere, had 
naturally lost some of its first vigour. * With S???'' 
many, it was now a hereditary faith, not em* 
braced by the ardent conviction of the indivi- 
dual, but instilled into the mind, with more or less 
depth, by Christian education. The Christian writers 
now begin to deplore the failure of genuine Christian 
principles, and to trace the Divine wrath in the ftffliV ti»n 
of the Churches. Instead of presenting, as it were^ a 
narrow, but firm and unbroken, front to the enemy, a 
much more numerous, but less united and less unifonniy 
resolute, force now marched under the banner of Chris- 
tianity. Instead of the serene fortitude with which they 
formerly a|rpeared before the tribunal of the magistrate, 
many now stood pale, trembling, and reluctant, neither 
ready to submit to the idolatrous ceremcmy of sacrifice, 
nor prepared to resist even unto death. The fiery zeal 
of the African Churches appears to have been most 
subject to these paroxysms of weakness;* it was there 
that the fallen (the l^psi) formed a distinct and too 
numereus class, lyhose readmission into the privileges of 
the Faithful became a subject of fierce controvert;* 
und the LibeUatibi, who had purchased a billet of immu- 
nity from the rapacious Glovemment, formed another 
and were held in no less disrepute by those who, 
the ddef q[)mt of the fiuth, had l^n ready or eagm 
to obtaiu the crown of martyrdom. 


CSiijrwrtom 
! ^ tL t4. 


^‘■•WTirer «|iBioavrai laUad tte 


doxjr, on thii oooMioii, oonenmda 
£i^. tI. aub Yi|. 4» 

Gontrororfy itrooe oa iU; 
boretioi, ia whioh C)rpriaa>^|liik^ 
oftboamroriiK^* m 
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Carthage was disgraced by the criminal weakness 
even of soine among her clergy. A Council was held 
to decide this difficult point; and the decisions of the 
Council were terf^red by moderation and humanity, ! 
None were irrevocably and for ever excluded from the | 
pale of salvation ; but they were absolved, according to j 
the degree of criminality which might attach to theii i 
apostasy. Those who had sacrificed — the most 
and scarcely expiable offence I — required long years rf | 
penitence and humility ; those who had only weakly | 
compromised their faith, by obtaining oi purchasing I 
billets of exemption from persecution, were admitted to 
shorter and easier terms of reconciliation.'* 

Valerian, who ascended the throne three years after 
the death of Decius, had been chosen by Decius to 
revive, in his person, the ancient and honourable office 


^ The horror with which those who 
had sacrificed were beheld bj the more 
rigorous of their brethren may be con- 
ceired fiom the energetic language of 
Cyprian : ** Nonne quando ad Capito* 
linm sponte Tentum est, quando ^tro 
ad obaequium diri fiidnoris aooessum 
est, labayit gressus, caligarit aspectus, 
tremuemnt viscera, bracbSa oondde- 
mni? Koimt sensus obstupuit, ling^, 
bMt, sermo defedt ? . . Ko^e arm 
ilk, quo mcttiturus accessit, rogus illi 
fnit ? Nonna dkboll aitare qnod foetore 
Uitro fhnuuw e^ redolera coospexmit^ 
velnt fonqs et ^qstum yitsB fuus hor? 
reue, ac fbgere debfil>at. • . ■. Ipee ad 
aram hostia, victima ipse venisti. IntK 
ihQliitl, UJic town, i|?fm tnam, 
fidain ^ain luiMstis 4Uk 
crwnisti ” Cyprian, Da Lapsk Some 
dia4 of Femofpe ; with aom^tha goilty 
fcj^aetad as poison, But|htJfbl^. 


ing was the most extraordinary occa^ 
rence,of which Cyprian declares hinwii 
to have been an eyewitness, Anio&Bl 
had been abandoned by its parents a 
their flight. The nurse carried it to 
the magistrate. Being too young to 
eat meat, bread, steeped in wine offewl 
in Mcrifice, was forced intojts mouti. 
Immediatdy ' that it returned to th 
Ohristiaiis, the child, which could wi 
/!q?eak,ponpnuifipated the sense of »•» 
guilt, by cries and convulsive agito' 
lions. It retbsed the sacrament (tk« 
fidministered to baAnt8)f closed its ^ 
andnTartaditsftoe. TbedeaconW 
it into its month. The consecrtw 
wihe would not rwnain in the contstf*' 
WtW.Wj. hot waa. oast 
j In what a hi^wrought sta^* 
tbnsksm sptist joaen have bteo 
would nilato and believe such 
meuk as miraouloos ? 
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of Censor; ^ind the general admiration of his virtues 
had ratified the appointment of the Emperor, 

It was no 4is<5redit to Christianity that the 
commencement of the Censor’s reign, who may be sup- 
posed to havj^ examined with more than ordinary care 
its influence on the public morals, was favourable to 
their cause. Their security was restored, and, for a 
short time, persecution ceased. The change which took 
place in the sentiments and conduct of Valerian is 
! attributed to the influence of a man deeply versed in 
magical arts.® The censor was enslaved by a supersti- 
tion which the older Eomans would have beheld with 
little leas abhorrence than Christianity itself. It must 
be admitted, that Christian superstition was too much 
inclined to encroach upon the province of Oriental 
magic ; and the more the older Polytheism decayed, 
the more closely it allied itself with this powerful agent 
in commanding the fears of man. With all classes, 
from the Emperor who employed their mystic arts to 
inquire into the secrets of futurity, to the peasant who 
shuddered at *their power, the adepts in those dark 
and forbidden sciences were probably more influential 
oppanent»of Christianity than ^e ancient and established 
priesthood. . 

Macrianua is reported to have obtained such complete 
Daastery oyer the mind of Valerian, as to induce him to 
sn^e in tho most guilty mysteries of nmgic to trace 
the of tbe empire in the entrails of human victims* 
the edict against the Christians, suggest)^ by 
the animosity of Macrianus, allowed the com- 
J^ty ^ impunity; but it 

to penalty of death all Ae bii^pi irho 


• Emk. r^. 10 . 
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rftfuaed to conform, and confiscated all the endowment* 
of their churches into the public treasury. 

The dignity of .one of its victims conferred a melan- 
Qn^ choly. celebrity on the persecution of Valerian j 
Sfe* The most distinguished prelate at this time 
in Western Christendom was Cyprian, Bishop of Car- 
thage. If not of honourable birth or descent, for tliii( 

JZars doubtful, his abUities had raised 1^ to eminenm] 

and wealth. He taught rhetoric at Carthage, and,; 
either by this honourable occupation or by some other 
means, had acquired an ample fortome. (^rm ™ 
advanced in life when he embraced the doctrmes tt 
Christianity ; but he entered on his new career, if mUi 
the mature reason of age, with the ardour and .fresbes 
of youth. His wealth was devoted to pious and cha- 
ritable uses; hie rhetorical studies, if they gave cle» 
ness and order to his language, by no mea^ ^ a 
fervour or constrained its vehemence. He had tM 
African temperament of character, and, if it may be» 
said, of style ; the warmth, the power of communicatiiij 
its impassioned sentiments to the reader; perhaps ntj 
all the preg[nant conciseness, nor all the energy, 
Tertullian, but, at the same time, little of Bis 
and obscurity. Cyprian passed rapidly tM 

steps of Christian initiation, almost as rapidly throBgi* 
the first gradations of the clerical order. On the vacs^ 
of the bidiopric of Carthage, his reluctant diffidence ^ 
overpowered by the acclamations of the whole ci^. 'T 
environed his^ouse, and compelled him by Aeir 
violence to assume the distinguished and, ** 
dangerous office. He yielded, to pceserve the 
Carthage.^ 
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I Cyprian enteitained the loftiest notions of the epi- 
lopal authority* The severe and inviolable unity of the 
Ward and visO)le Church appeared tojiim an integral 
^ of Christianity ; and the rigid discipline enforced 
V the episcopal order the only means of maintaining 
Sat unity. The pale which enclosed the Church from 
^ rest of mankind was drawn with the most relentless 
jedsion. The Church was the ark, and all without it 
' ire left to perish in the unsparing deluge.® The growth 
; heretical discord or disobedience W6is inexpiable, even 
the blood of the transgressor. He might bear the 
mes with equanimity ; he might submit to be tom to 
ices by wild beasts — there could be no martyr without 
3 ChurcL Tortures and death bestowed not the crown 
immortality ^ they were but the just retribution of 
ason to the faith/ 

rhe fearful .times which arose during his episcopate 
3d these stem and lofty principles, as the questions 
ich arose out of the Decian persecutions did his 
gement and moderation. Cyprian, who embraced 
hout hesitation the severer opinion with regard to 
' rebaptizing heretics, notwithstanding his awful 
Tor of the ^uilt of apostasy, acquiesced in, if he did 
dictate, the more temperate decisions of the Car-^ 


Si potnit evadere quifquam, qai 
‘ Noe fuit, et qui extra ec- 
““foriaftxerit,eY»dlt. Cyprian, 
Eeded*/ 

non poteet, qui in 

^ flv&Qkli «t ignibua tra- 

ilia feoorone, ted 
neo tlligiiMW TlrtutiB 


teritus. De Unit. Ecclee. 

Et taxnen neque hoc baptisma (san 
guinia) heretioo prodest, quamTiat 
Cbrietimi conftssus, e| extra eoderiam 
fherit oocisus. Epist. Ixxiii. 

“Though I give my body to»h« 
horned, and have zlbt charity, it pro- 
fiieth me nothing.” 1 Cor. x^" 

Is there no difibmoe between the sphii 
of St. Paul and of Cyprlen? : 
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thaginian synod concerning those whose weakness U 
netrayed them either into the public denial, or atimij 
dissimulation, of the faith. 

The first rmnour of persecution designated the BisiKij 
of Carthage for its victim. Cyprian to the lions !” 

the loud and unanimous outcry of infuriated Paganin 
Cyprian withdrew from the storm, not, as his subseqiM 
courageous behaviour showed, from timidity ; but neil 
approving that useless and sometimes ostentatious pi^j 
digality of life, which betrayed more pride than huini 
acquiescence in the Divine will ; possibly from the 
charitable reluctance to tempt his enemies to an 
trievable crime. He withdrew to some quiet and 
retreat, from which he wrote animating and consol 
letters to those who had not been so prudent ori 
fortunate as to escape the persecution. His letta 
describe the relentless barbarity with which the Clia 
tians were treated ; they are an authentic and conte* 
porary statement of the sufferings which the Christiai 
endured in defence of their faith. If highly coloan 
by the generous and tender sympathiw oi* by the ards 
eloquence of Cyprian, they have nothing of legend* 
extravagance. The utmost art was exertised to rew 
bodily suffering more acute and intense; it^asaci 
tinned strife between the obstinacy and inventive ^ 
of the tormentor, and the patience of the vicW 
During the reign of Decius, which 6^pears to have W 


t TolArlttia^usque td oonsumma- 
Uonem gbrin durinixnam queitiooem, 
neo ooBBiitU suppUcui, ted Tobic potlus 
tupplioia CQuerunt. 

StaUnmt toti torquentibus fortiorei, 
•t polMiitM et la&iaotts osgnkw pol- 
Mta M Unlita 3Micbra vioerunt. In* 


eipugnabilem fidem BUperare 
tuit saviens diu plaga ^P*^**Jj 
vif rupta compage viioerum ; ^ 
tur in •enris Dei jam 
•ed vnlwra, Cyprian, Epi**;, 
Hartjru. Cooapaie ^ 
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i e continued persecution, Cyprian stood aloof in his 
disturbed retreat He returned to Carthage probably 
the commencement of Valerian’s r$ign, and had a 
lendid opportunity of Christian revenge ^pon the city 
lich had thirsted for his blood A plague 
vaged the whole Roman world, and its most 
^structive violence thinned the streets of Carthage. It 
‘mt spreading on from house to house, especially those 
the lower orders, with awfiil regularity. The streets 
sre steewn with the bodies of the dead and the dying, 
10 vainly appealed to the laws of nature and humanity 
' that assistance of which those who passed them by 
ght soon stand in need. General distrust spread 
tough society. Men avoided or exposed their nearest 
atives; as if, by excluding the dying, they could 
elude death.^ No one, says the Deacon Pontius, 
ihng of the population of Carthage in general, did as 
would be done by. Cyprian addressed the Christians 
ie most earnest and effective language. He 
|ort^ them to show the sincerity of their 
jief inthe doctrines of their Master, not by 

their acts of kindliness to their own ******* 
Jherhood, bht by extending them indiscriminately to 
^ The city was divided into districts ; offices 

assigned to all the Christians; the rich lavished 
^ wealth, the poor their personal exertions ; and. 
perhaps just emerged from the mine or the prison, 
scars or mutilations of their recent tortures: 
bodies, were seen exposing their lives, if 
^ to a more honourable martyrdom ; as before 
^ojuntarv yictims of Christian faith, so now of 


vita C^fpriani, Hor- j pest* morfturo, etiam anortem ipsaa 
Titire oontngiam j I aliqxus posMt eidodtre. 

•• ««. imriti qMrt cam 111. I ^ ^ 
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Christian charity. Yet the Heathen party, instead 
being subdued, persisted in attributing this terribla 
scourge to the ifupiety of the Christians, which provokej 
the 6uigry gods ; nor can we wonder if the zeal of Cypiin 
retorted the argument, and traced rather the retributiw 
justice of the Almighty to the wanton persecntios 
inflicted on the unoffending Christians. I 

Cyprian did not again withdraw on the commence 
ment of the Valerian persecution. He w« 
*'®****^ summoned before the proconsul, who com 
municated his instructions from the Emperor, to compe 
all those who professed foreign religions to offer sacri 
flee. Cyprian refiised, with tranquil determination B 
was banished from Carthage. He remained in li 
pleasant retreat rather than place of exile, in the smij 
town of Ceribis, near the sea-shore, in a spot 8lia(fe| 
with verdant groves, and with a clear and heall 
stream of water. It was provided with every coi 
and even luxury, in which the austere nature of Cypii* 
would permit itself to indulge.* Bjjt when his 
came, the tranquil and collected dignity of Cyprian 
no respect fell below his lofty principles. J 

On the accession of a new proconsul, Valerius 3^ 
Benim to Cyprian was eiAer ^recalled or permit 

*^*'‘****®' to return from his exile. He resided in 
own gardens, from whence he received a summoitf 
appear before the proconsuL He would not list^ 
the earnest soUcitations of his friends,, who en1 
him again tto consult his safety by withdrawing in 
place of concealment. His trial was postponed 


* ‘•If,** Mft Pontiac who risitod 
hb msttor in hto ivtiroiiiOQt, “ 
of thif ttumy «Dd agraifthle it had 

htoa a wiata aad vool^ aoUtti^, the 


angila whuh ftd Elijah 
would hara miuiatored 
Cyprian,** 
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y; he was treated, while in custody, with respect and 
en delicacy. But the intelligence of the apprehen- 
of Cyprian drew together the wj^ole city ; the 
3 athen, eager to behold the spectacle o:!^ his martyr- 
m, the Christians, to watch in their affectionate zeal 
the doors of his prison. In the morning, he had to 
Jk some distance, and was violently heated by the 
ertion. A Christian soldier offered to procure him 
y linen, apparently from mere courtesy, but, in 
dity, to obtain such precious relics, steeped in the 
}loody sweat” of the martyr. Cyprian intimated 
at it was useless to seek remedy for inconveniences 
lich, perhaps, would that day pass away for ever, 
iter a short delay, the proconsul appeared The ex- 
lination was brief : — ‘‘ Art thou Thascius Cyprian, the 
jhop of so many impious men ? The most sacred Em- 
ror commands thee to sacrifice.” Cyprian answered, 

[ will not sacrifice.” ‘‘ Consider well,” rejoined the 
oconsul. << Execute your orders,” answered Cyprian ; 
lie case admits of no consideration.” 

Galerius consulted with his Council, and then re- 
rtantlyJ delivered his sentence. “ Thascius Cyprian, 
hast liv^ long in thy impiety, and assembled 
>und thfee many men involved in the same wicked 
piracy. Thou hast shown thyself an enemy alike 
the gods and the laws of the empire; the pious 
1 sacred Emperors have in vain endeavoured to recall 
^ to the wowhip of thy ancestors. Since, then, thou 
Jtbeen the chief author and leader of^these most 
^ty practices, thou shalt be an example to those 
®^thon hast deluded to thy unlawful assemblies. 

fgr^ ” li tha 6x- 1 he ipoke with difficulty, on apoo^mt 
i it may, he^|irmv nmaa that 1 hie bod hodth. 
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Thou must expiate thy crime with thy blood.” Cy|)riaj| 
said, *‘God be thanked.”^ The Bishop of Cartbagj! 
was carried in^ a neighbouring field and behead^ 
He maintained his serene composure to the last. 
remarkable that but a few days afterwards the proeonad 
died. Though he had been in bad health, this cirm.' 
stance was not likely to be lost upon the Christians. | 
Everywhere, indeed, the pubhc mind was no donh 
strongly impressed with the remarkable fact, wbid 
MirnTMA til® Christians would lose no opportunity cl 
^JiScutonTof enforcing on the awe-struck attention, tk 
their enemies appeared to be the enemies d 
Heaven. An early and a fearful fate appeared to le 
the inevitable lot of the persecutors of Christianity. 
Their profound and earnest conviction that the handoi 
Divine Providence was perpetually and visibly inter 
posing in the affairs of men would not be so dee[jj 
imbued with the spirit of their Divine Master, as to 
suppress the language of triumph, or even of vengeance 
when the enemies of their God and of , themselves em 
suffered defeat and death, or, worse than an honourable 
death, a cruel and insulting captivity. The death j 
Decius, according to the Pagan accouht, had 
worthy of the old Republic. He was envirorifed by^ 
Goths ; his son was Mled by an arrow ; he cried alo^ 
that the loss of a single soldier was nothing to theOT 
of the empire ; he renewed the battle, and fell valiftJi^ 
The Christian writers strip away all the more ennoblii^ 

^ 


^ 1 hav* tnnilatfld thb «euteiice, m 
th« Acts of Cyprisn arc rcoacrkablc for 
thdr siB^>lidi7, sad totid sbccnor of 
Ictir Icgradary oraaincni; «od per* 
tMsrlf Ibr tbc oiroomiliittlil six jf 
trBthwiaiwlikhtlitydoJt^ to tfai 


folcritr of the whole 
finporc the Idib of 
Miooa Fontios; 

216 } CkTo'f 
u, srt. <* CTprha*** 
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ncidents. According to their account, having been 
lecoyed by tho enemy, or misled by a treacherous 
Hend, into a marsh where he could yither fight nor 
ly, he perished tamely, and his unburied ^body was left 
0 the beasts and carrion fowls.® The captivity of Va- 
erian, the mystery which hung over his death, 6dlowed 
miple. scope to the imagination of those whose national 
latred of the barbarians would attribute the most un- 
nanly ferocity to the Persian conqueror, and of those 
yho would consider their God exalted by the most cruel 
md debasing sufferings inflicted on the oppressor of the 
L/hurch. Valerian, it was said, was forced to bend his 
that the proud conqueror might mount his horse, 
^ from a footstool ; his skin was flayed off (according 
0 one more modern account, while he was alive), stuffed, 
nd exposed to the mockery of the Persian rabble. 

The luxurious and versatile Gallienus restored peace 
0 the Chuich. The edict of Valerian was OftlUenaf 
sscinded; the bishops resumed their public 
motions ; the buildings were restored, and their pro- 
6rty, which had been confiscated by the state, restored 
> the rightful owners." 

The last J&ansient collision of Christianity with the 
ovemment beforef its final conflict under Dio- 
took place, or was at least threatened, 
the administration of the great Aurelian. The 
‘Jgn of Aurelian, occupied by warlike campaigns in 
^*>7 part of. the world, left little time for attention to 
'6 internal police, or the religious interests, of the 
®pire. The mother of Aurelian was priestess of the 
'^st,8irmit|^ wd the Emperor built a temple to 

* OoBSliaet, Eostb. .. x^r. iMtuit. de Mott. Pmno. t 
• Eo«*.tU. tSt *.38. 
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that deity, his tutelary god, at Borne. But the daa. 
gerous wars of Aurelian required the concurrent aid of 
all the deities who took an interest in the fate of Eome 
The sacred ceremony of consulting the Sibylline booh, 
in whose secret and mysterious leaves were written th 
destinies of Borne, took place at his command. Tbe 
severe Emperor reproaches the senate for their ^antoj 
faith in these mystic volumes, or of zeal in the public 
service, as though they had been infected by the prin* 
ciples of Christianity.® 

But there were no hostile measures taken againd 
Christianity in the early part of his reign ; and he wsj 
summoned to take upon himself the extraordinary office 
of arbiter in a Christian controversy. A new empire 
seemed rising in the East, under the wtirlike Quec 
Palmyra. Zenobia extended her protection, with poto 
indifference, to Jew, to Pagan, and to phristian. 
might also appear that a kindred spiritual ambitio 
animated her favourite, Paul of Samosata, tie 
Bishop of Antioch, eind that he aspired to 
a new religion, adapted to the kingdom of Palmyra, bjj 
blending together the elements of Paganism, of dll’: 
daism, and of Christianity. Ambitious, dissolute, anlj 
rapacious, according to the representation of Ws adver- 
saries, Paul of Samosata had been advanced to thj 
importent see of Antioch ; but the zealous vigik^^ 
of the neighbouring bishops soon discovered that 
held opinions, as to the mere human imture of ^ 
Saviour, mo^e nearly allied to Judaism than to t j 
Christian creed. The pride, the wealth, the state 
Paul, no less offended the feelings, and put to 


• Read the Lift Atitidum by Vopiioui, out of the b«t, *t * 
oveqvHU coUeotio&. . 
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be more modefit demeanour and the humbler pretensions 
if former prelates. Ho had obtained, either from the 
ioman authorities or from Zenobia, a civil magistracy, 
jid prided himself more on his title of ducenary than 
ff Christian bishop. He passed througli the streets 
invironed by guards, and preceded and followed by 
nultitudes of attendants and supplicants, whose peti- 
ions he received and read with the stately bearing of 
i public oflScer rather than the affability of a prelate. 
Jis conduct in the ecclesiastical assemblies was equedly 
)Terbearing: he sat on a throne, and, while he in- 
(ulged himself in every kind of theatric gesture, re- 
lented the silence of those who did not receive him 
rith applause, or pay homage to his dignity. His 
magnificence disturbed the modest solefnnity of the 
ordinary worship. Instead of the simpler music of the 
Jhurch, the hymns, in which the voices of the worship- 
iers mingled in fervent, if, less harmonious, unison, Paul 
mganised a regular choir, in which the soft tones of 

I Jmale voices, in their more melting and artificial ca- 
ences, sometimes called to mind the voluptuous rites 
/ Paganism, and could not be heard without shuddering 
^ those accustomed to the more unadorned ritual.*^ 
Hosannas, sometimes introduced as a kind of salu- 
mtion to the bishop, became, it was said, the chief part 
F the service, which was rather to the glory of Paul 
Nn of the Ix)rd. This introduction of a new and 
paginate ceremonial would of itself, with its rigid 
Pversaries, Bave formed a ground for t^e charge^of 
^lute morals, against which may be fairly urged 
p avowed patronage of the severe Zenobia.^ Bui the 

ir T«f 

r* * ia Urn deow of I « Compare Booth, BeBq. Soar. ii. 

hioed bytiwUehope. I 50& 
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pomp of Paul’s expenditure did not interfere with tit 
accumulation of considerable wealth, which he extorted 
from the timid z^al of his partisans, and, it was 8aid,lj 
the venal adnpnistration of the judicial authority of la 
episcopate, perhaps of his civil magistracy. But Paul 
by no means stood alone ; he had a powerful partj 
among the ecclesiastical body, the chorepiscopi of th; 
country districts, and the presb^rs of the city, ft 
set at defiance the synod of bishops, who pronounced 
a solemn sentence of excommunication;^ and, seem 
under the protection of the Queen of Palmyra, if b» 
ambition should succeed in wresting Syria, with il 
noble capital, fi-om the power of Borne, and in mah 
tuning her strong and influential position between tie 
conflicting powers of Persia and the Empire, PmI 
might hope to share in her triumph, and establish lii 
degenerate but splendid form of Christianity in the 
very seat of its primitive Apostolic foundation. P® 
had staked his success upon that of his warlike ^ 
troness ; and on the fall of Zenobia, the bishops ap 
pealed to Aurelian to expel the rebel against tl® 
authority, and the partisan of the Palmyrenes, whoW 
taken arms against the majesty of the empire, from ® 
episcopal dignity at Antioch. Aurelian did hot m 
gether refuse to interfere in this unp wedented cs^ 
but, with laudable impartiality, declined any s® 
cognisance of the affair, and transferred the sot^ 
from the personal eneipies of Paul, the BiAops of 
to those of Borne and I^y. By their sentence, 

was degraded from his episcopate. n-ridi 

The sentiments of Aurelian changed towards,tiir>»» 

• 8m Om MutMM to toMUoi, 80, Md to ItoaUi, ^ 

465, eteeq. ^ 
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anity near the close of his reign. The severity of his 
character, reckless of human blood, would not, if com- 
mitted in the strife, have hesitate^ at any measures 
to subdue the rebellious spirit of his suj|)jecte. Sangui- 
aary edicts were issued, though his death prevented 
their general promulgation ; and in the fate of Aurelian 
the Christians discovered another instance of the Divine 
vengeance, which appeared to mark their enemies with 
the sign of inevitable and appalling destruction. 

Till the reign of Diocletian, the Churches reposed in 
undisturbed but enervating security. 
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The Persecution under Diocletian. 


▲J>. 2S4. 


The final contest between Paganism and Christianity 
drew near. Almost three hundred years had elapsed 
since the divine Author of the new religion had entered 
upon his mortal life in a small village in Palee* 
tine;^ and now, having gained so powerful an 
ascendancy over the civilised world, the Gospel was to 
imdergo ite last and most trying ordeal, before it should 
assume the reins of empire, and become the established 
religion of the Roman world. It was to sustain the 
deliberate and systematic attack of the temporal autho 
rity, arming, in almost every part of the empire, ii 
of the defence of the ancient Polytheism. At thii 
crisis, it is important to survey the state ol 
Christianity, as well 6ts the character of the sovereigi 
and of the government, which made this ultimate an( 
most vigorous attempt to suppress the triumphant pro 
gress of the new faith. • 

The last fifty years, with a short intjprval of menaced 
probably of actual, persecution, during the reign c 
Aurelian, had passed in peace and security. Th 
Christians had become not merely a public, but a 
imposing and influential, body ; their separate 
istence had bfen recognised by the law of Gallienufi 
their churches had arisen in most of the cities < 
the empire ; as yet, probably, with no great 

* DiocMan began bia reign a.d. 284. Ibe coawMnoement of tb* f 
aaontion ia dated A.D. 803. \ 
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tensions to awhitectural grandeur, though no doubt 
ornamented by the liberality of the worshippers, and 
furnished with vestments, and with chalices, lamps, and 
chandeliers of silver. The number 1)f these buildings 
was constantly on the increase, or the &owding multi- 
tudes of proselytes demanded the extension of the 
narrow and humble walls. The Christians no longer 
declined, or refused to aspire to, the, honours of the 
state. They filled offices of distinction, and even of 
supreme authority, in the provinces, and in the army ; 
they were exempted, either by tacit connivance or direct 
indulgence, from the accustomed sacrifices. Pro^of 
Among the more immediate attendants on the 
Emperor, two or three openly professed the Christian 
faith. Prisca the wife, and Vcderia, the daughter of 
Diocletian and wife of Galerius, were suspected, if not 
avowed, partakers of the Christian mysteries.'^ K it be 
impossible to form the most remote approximation to 
their relative numbers with that of the Pagan popu- 
lation, it is equally erroneous to estimate their strength 
and influence by numerical calculation. All political 
changes are wrought by a compact, organised, and dis- 
ciplined minority. The mass of mankind are shown by 
experience, and appear fated by the constitution of our 
^ture, to follow any vigorous impulse from a deter- 
niined and incessantly aggressive few. 

The long period of prosperity had produced in the 
community its usual con^uences, 
8omerelaxalion of morals: but Christian c^iarity 
^ probably suffered more than Christian rfgAtka 
purity. The more flourishing and extensive 
tlA coinmunity, the more the pride, perhaps the 


S Eofl^. Eoc. Tiii. 1. 
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temporal advantages, of superiority, predominated over 
the Christian motives which led men to aspire to the 
supreme functions in the Church. Sacerdotal domi* 
nation began to Ixercise its awful powers, and the 
bishop to assumfe the language and the authority of the 
vicegerent of God. Feuds distracted the bosom of the 
peaceful communities, and disputes sometimes proceeded 
to open violence. Such is the melancholy confession of * 
the Christians themselves, who, according to the spirit 
of the times, considered the dangers and the afflictions 
to which they were exposed in the light of divine judge- 
ments ; and deplored, perhaps with something of Ae 
exaggeration of religious humiliation, the visible decay 
of holiness and peace.® But it is the strongest proof of 
the firm hold of a party, whether religious or political, 
upon the public mind, when it may offend with impunity 
against its own primary principles. That which at one 
time is a sign of incurable weakness or approaching dis- 
solution, at another seems but the excess of healthful 
energy and the evidence of unbroken vigour. 

The acts of Diocletian are the only trusf worthy history 
of his character. The son of a slave, or, at aU events, 
DiocietiMi. obscure and doubtful parentage, who 

could force his way to sovereign power, cenceive 
and accomplish the design of reconstructing the whob 
empire, must have been a man, at least, of strong 
political courage, of profound, if not always wise and 
statesmanlike views. In the person of Diocletian, the 
Emperor of E^me became an Oriental monarck 
old republican forms were disdainfully cast asid^l 
consuls and tribunes gave way to new officers, with 
adulatory and un-Boman appellations. Diocletiali W' 

* BqiiI). Eoe. Hist. viii. l. 
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]f assumed t^e new title of Dommus or Lord, which 
fcve ofifence e'fen to the servile and flexible religion of 
3 Pagan subjects, who reluctantly, at first, paid the 
omage of adoration to the master of tfie world. 

Nor was the ambition of Diocletian df a narrow or 
ersonal character. With the pomp, he did not Dioototan. 
feet the solitude, of an Eastern despot. The 
ecessity of the state appeared to demand the 
etive and perpetual presence of more than one person 
ivested with sovereign authority, who might organise 
ie decaying forces of the different divisions of the 
mpire, against Jthe menacing hosts of barbarians on 
very fix)ntier. Two Augusti and two Caesars shared 
lie dignity and the cares of the public administration^— 
measure, if expedient for the security, fatal to the 
rosperity, of the exhausted provinces, which found 
bemselves burdened with the maintenance of four im- 
erial establishments. A new system of taxation was 
nperatively demanded, and relentlessly introduced,® 
Me the Emperor seemed to mock the bitter and 
^-suppressed murmurs of the provinces, by his lavish 
^nditure in magnificent and ornamental buildings. 

was attributed to the avarice of Diocletian, which 
^ out of the ch^ge in the form of government, and 
^ some degree out of his sumptuous taste in that parti- 
^ department^ the embelUshment, not of Borne 
but of the chief cities of the empire — ^Milan, Car- 
and. Nicomedia. At one time, the all-pervading 
'^verument aspired, after a season of scarcity, to regulate 


^ Leboi Crwutmtins de# Grog- 
theyji i* a good discufr- 
tile aotaoiity and relative 

ftewiaifc of the ri^ti of 


dtiseoabip to the whole empire by 
Caracalla made it impoeeible to ittMik- 
tain the exemption! and immun)ito 
whidi that privilege had thni AHabb 
conferred. 
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the prices of all commodities, and of all interchange^ 
whether of labour or of bargain and salfe, between mai 
and man. * This singular and gigantic effort of wel 
meaning but mistaken despotism has come to light in 
the present day. ^ 

Among the innovations introduced by Diocletiaii, 

Neglect of i^oue, perhaps, was more closely connected witL 
the interests of Christianity than the viiW 
degradation of Rome f?om the capital of the empire, by 
the constant residence of the Emperor in other cities. 
Though the old metropolis was not altogether neglected 
in the lavish expenditure of the public wealth upon nei 
edifices, either for the convenience of the people or tl» 
splendour of public solenmities, yet.a larger share fel 
to the lot of other towns, particularly of Nicomedin* 
In this city, the Emperor more frequently displayed tlw 
new state of his imperial court, while Rome was rardj 
honoured by his presence. Nor was his retreat, when 
wearied with political strife, on the Campanian coast, in 
the Bay of Baiee, which the older Romans had girt witl 
their splendid seats of retirement and* luxmy ; it ^ 
on the Illyrian and barbarons side of the Adriatic W 
the palace of Diocletian arose, and his* agricultural 
establishment spread its narrow belt of fertility* The 
removal of the seat ;f government more clearly ^ 
covered the magnitude of the danger to the existiiJf 
institutions from the progress of Christianity. The ^ 
was, no doubt, more fully people with Christians tha^j 
any part oftthe Western world, unless, ’perhaps, 
province of Africa ; at all events, their relative ra* 

* Edict of Diocletian, jniUiahed and K Ita iemper deinentablt, 
iUtettatod by Od. Leake. ? It ieallxided miam etudiDt. drbi Roni« 
an in tbe Treatiae pt Mortibt» De Moft» Fereecat C. tIU 
Bineeuti 
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and ino^portance, much more nearly balanced 
latof the adherents of the old Polytheism.*^ In Eome, 
le ancient majesty of the national religion must still 
aye kept down in comparative obsciftity the aspiring 
valry of Christianity. The Preetor still Aade way for 
le pontifical order, and submitted his fasces to the 
)gtal virgin, while the Christian bishop pursued his 
mble and unmarked way. The modest church or 
urches of the Christians lay hid, no doubt, in some 
luestered street or in the obscure Transteverine region, 
d did not venture to contrast themselves with the 
itely temples on which the ruling people of the world 
d tie sovereigns of mankind had for ages Mvish^d 
eir treasures. However t^e church of the metropolis 
the world might maintain a high rank in Christian 
timation, might boast its antiquity, its Apostolic origin, 
at least of being the scene of Apostolic martyrdom, 
d might ndiiber many distinguished proselytes in all 
iiks, even in the imperial court ; still Paganism, in 
is stronghold of its most gorgeous pomp, its hereditary 
'ictity, its intiihate . connexion with all the institu- 
and its incorporation with the whole ceremonial 


'TertuliiA, Ajolog. c. 

(Bppton Lectures, 

) ^ draw a curious infer 
^ pwiage 5h this chapter of 
that the minority of those 
* citlaenship in t 

embraced the Christian fi 
^ttobs were ite most fui 
unquestior 
of Christianity Is 
*pmhapo the mercan 
^ The lart twb boohs of 





manners at that time, inveigh against 
the vices of an opulent and luxurious 
community : splendid dresses, jewels, 
gold and silver vessels, rich banquets, 
gilded litters and chariots, and private 
baths. The ladies kept Indian birds, 
Median peacocks, monkeys, and Maltese 
dogs, instead of mai^ning widows 
and orphans; the men had ronltitudeb 
dt slaves. The sixth dupter of the 
iStdrd hook-—'* that the Christian alont 
is rich”— would have hosn unnuMdag 
if addrened to a poor oommuirity. 
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of public affairs ; in Eome, must have maintained ^ 
least its outward supremacy. * But, in comparison witl 
the less imposing dignity of the municipal government 
or the local priesthood, the Bishop of Antioch or Nico 
media was a far greater person than the predecessor ol 
the popes among the consulars and the senate, the 
hereditary aristocracy of the old Roman famiLes 
the ministers of the ruling Emperor. InNicomedia,tlM 
Christian church, an edifice at least of considerable 
strength and solidity, stood on an eminence commandiiig 
the town, and conspicuous above the palace of the 
sovereign. 

Diocletian might seem bom to accomplish that reTo- 
iution which took place so soon after, under the reigi 
of Constantine. The new constitution of the empiw 
might appear to require a reconstruction of the religion 
system. The Emperor, who had not scrupled to 
modate the form of the government, without respect ij 
the ancient majesty of Rome, to the present positions 
affairs — to degrade the capital itself into the rank ofj 
provincial city — and to prepare the way, at least, for tbj 
removal of the seat of government to the East, wonlj 
Beurfon of have been withheld by no scru^es of venei* 
^ ^ tion for ancient rites or ancestral ceremovl^ 
if the establishment of a new reUgion had appoarf* 


1 In & letter of Cornelius, bishop of 
Rome, written during or soon after the 
s'eign of Decius, the ministerial estsb- 
lishment of thei^nrch in Kome is thus 
etaied: — One bishop; ibrty-slx pres- 
barters ; seTSn deacons ; seven sub- 
deacons; forty-two acolyths or atten- 
dants; fifty-two exorcists, readers, and 
doorlcMpers; fifteen htmdred widows 
and poor. Euseb. vi. 43. 

Optatos, Ub. ii., stiies tiiat there 


were more than forty churches in ^ 
at the time of the persecution*^ 
cletian. It has betn usual to 
one ohnrch for each presbyter; 
would suppose a fidling-off, | 
increase, during the intervsl* 

some of the presbyters ^reck^ 

Cornelius may have been 
ated, or in {Hrison, and thsir p*** 
plied by others. 
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0 harmonise with his general policy. But his mind 
m not yet ripe for such a change ; nor perhaps his 
jiowledge of Christianity and its profound and unseen 
ifluence, sufficiently extensive. In his hssumption of 
10 title Jovius, while his colleague took that of Hercu- 
fuB, Diocletian gave a public pledge of his attachment 
b the old Polytheism. Among the cares of his 6uimi- 
istration, he by no means neglected the purification of 
10 ancient religions.^ In Paganism itself, NewPajttt- 
lat silent but manifest change, of which we 
m already noticed the commencement, had been 
eeping on. The new philosophic Polytheism which 
iliM attempted to establish on the ruins of Chris- 
anity was still endeavouring to supersede the older 
)etic faith of the Heathen nations. It had not even 
>t come to sufficient maturity to offer itself as a for- 
idable antagonist to the religion of Christ. This new 
iganism, as has been observed, arose out of the alliance 
the philosophy and the religion of the old world, 
lese once implacable adversaries had reconciled their 
perences, and coalesced against the common enemy, 
iristianity itself had no slight influence upon the 
^tion of the new system ; and now an Eastern 
^^nent, more and^more strongly dominant j mingled 
th the whole, and lent it, as it were, a visible object 
Worship, From Christianity, the new Paganism had 
t^pted the Unity of the Deity ; and scrupled not to 
all the gods of the older world into lubordinate 
or ministers. The Christians h^ worawpof 
*®atiou8ly held the same language: both 
ictoed in the name of dsemons; but the Pagans 
phraa^ in the Platonic sense, as good, but sub* 


‘ ^<Wrriraii 
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ordinate, spirits ; while the same term spoke to tlte 
Christian ear as expressive of malignant and diabolic 
agency. But the Jupiter Optimus Maximus was no( 
the great Supreme of the new system. The universal 
deity of the East, the Sun, to the philosophic was tie 
emblem or representative, to the vulgar, the Deitj. 
Diocletian himself, though he paid so much deferent 
to the older faith as to assume the title of Joviiis,# 
belonging to the Lord of the world, yet, on his accessios, 
when he would exculpate himself from all concern ii 
the murder of his predecessor Numerian, appealed in tie 
face of the army to the all-seeing deity of the Sua It 
is the oracle of Apollo of Miletus, consulted by tif 
hesitating Emperor, which is to decide the fate of CbiiS' 
tianity. The metaphorical language of Christianity W 
unconsciously lent strength to this new adversary ; and 
in adoring the visible orb, some, no doubt, supposf^ 
that they were not departing far from the worship of tb* 

** Sun of Bighteousness.” “ 

But though it might enter into the imagination 
an imperious and powerful sovereign to fiise together 
these conflicting faiths, the new Paganism was 
ning to advance itself as the open^ and most danger®* 
adversary of the religion of Christ. Hierbcles, tb 
great Hierophant of the Platonic Psiganism, is <1* 
tinctly ndmed as the author of the persecution 
Diocletian.® 

Thus, then, an irresistible combination of cin® 
stances tenfted to precipitate the fatal crisis. The 


■■ Hermogenes, one of the older bcre- 
eiarche, applied the text ** be has placed 
his tabernacle in the siiti to Christ, 
and asserted that Christ bad put cdThis 
WrSnilitnm. Paotatuo ap, Uouth, 


Reliqnin Sociw, i. 339 . ^ 

» Another i^osopbic 
liahed a work against the Cn 
See Fknij, p. 452, from Terto^* 
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^litical scheme of Diocletian was incomplete, unless 
bme distinct and decided course was taken with these 
tlf-governed corporations, who rendered, according to 
Ihe notions of the time, such impei^eclj allegiance to 
the sovereign power. But the cautious disposition of 
Diocletian, his deeper insight, perhaps, into the real 
aature of the struggle which would take place; his 
advancing age, and, possibly, the latent and depressing 
Influence of the malady which may then have been 
hanging over him, and which, a short time after, brought 
him to the brink of the grave these concurrent mo- 
pves would induce him to shrink from violent measures; 
p recommend a more temporising policy ; and to con- 
pnt, with diflScult reluctance, to the final committal 
pf the imperial authority in a contest in which the 
»mplete submission of the opposite party could only be 
expected by Aose who were altogether ignorant of its 
strength. The imperial power had much to lose in an 
insuccessful contest ; it was likely to gain, if successful, 
inly a tempora^ and e^xtemal conquest. On the one 
l^and, it was urged by the danger of permitting a vast 
pd self.govemed body to coexist with the general 
i^tutions af the empire ; on the other, if not a civil 
a fontest whlth would array one part of almost 
^^®ry city of the empire against the other in domestic 
^‘^ty, might appear even of more perilous conse- 
Nnce to the public welfare. 

I party of the old religion, now strengthened by 


, Thi cihirge of derangemeot, which 
L anthcrity of Oonstaatioe, 

^ Etiirtriai, is sufficiently 
^ the ^nlty of his abdica- 
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treat, the reject paid to him by hb 
turbulent and an^itious colleagues; 
and Uit inroluntary influence whi^ be 
stiU appeared to exerdse OTor the 
affiurs of the empire. 
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the Accession of the philosophic faction, risked nothing, 

seotimenuof ^dght expoct much, from the vigorous, 
systematic, and universal intervention of the 
^ ‘ civil aflthority. It was clear that nothing 
less would rei^ore its superiority to the decaying cause 
of Polytheism. Nearly three centuries of tame and 
passive connivancy or of open toleration, had only in- 
creased the growing power of Christianity, while it had® 
not in the least allayed that spirit of moral conquest 
which avowed that its ultimate end was the total ex- 
tinction of idolatry. 

But in the army, the parties were placed in more 
inevitable opposition ; and in the army commenced the 
first overt acts of hostility, which were the prognostics 
of the general persecution.P Nowhere did the old 
Eoman rehgion retain so much hold upon the mind as 
among the sacred eagles. Without sacrifice to the 
givwrs of victory, the superstitious soldiery would ad- 
vance, divested of their usual confidence, against the 
enemy ; ^d defeat was ascribed to some impious omis- 
sion m the ceremonial of propitiating ‘the gods. The 
Chnstians now formed no unimportant part in the 
amy : though permitted by the ruling authorities to 
a^n from idolatrous conformity*. their contempt of 

'Siich 

the dime favour, would be looked upon with 
^ual awe and ammosity. The unsuccessful ^neral, 

to every^excuse 
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the assistance of the Christians would be forgotten in 
defeat ; the res^tment of the gods, to whom that defeat 
would be attributed, would be ascribed by the Pagans 
to the impiety of their godless comrades. An incident 
of this kind took place, during one of his*campaignB, in 
the presence of Diocletian. The army was assembled 
fffound the altar ; the sacrificing priest in vain sought 
for the accustomed signs in the entrails of the victim ; 
the sacrifice was again and again repeated, but always 
with the same result The baflSed soothsayer, trembling 
with awe or with indignation, denounced the presence 
of profane strangers. The Christians had been seen to 
make, perhaps boasted that they had made, the sign of the 
cross, 6ind put to fiight the impotent dsemons of idolatrous 
worship. They were apprehended, and commanded to 
sacrifice ; and a general edict was issued that all who 
refused to pay honour to the martial deities of Borne 
should be expelled fi^m the army. It is far from 
improbable that frequent incidents of this nature may 
have occurred ; in the unsuccessful campaign of Gale- 
rius in the East, nothing was more likely to embitter 
the mind of that violent Emperor ag«dnst the whole 
community. 'Nor would this animosity be allayed by 
the success with wliich Galerius retrieved his former 
failure. While the impiety of the Christians would be 
charged with all the odium of defeat, they vould never 
be permitted to participate in the glories of victory. 

During the winter of the year of Christ 302-3, the 
great question of the policy to be adoptedtto- 
wards the Christians was debated, first in a 
private conference between Diocletian and 
Gajhius. Diocletian, though urged by his more vebe 
ment partner in the empire, was averse &om sanguinary 
proceeduigs, from bloodshed and confusion; he was in* 
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clined to more temperate measures, which would degrade 
the Ohristiaus from every post of rank or authority, and 
expel them fronj the palace and the army. The palace 
itself was divided by conflicting factions. Some of the 
chief oflScers of Diocletian’s household openly professed 
Christianity; his wife and his daughter were at least 
favourably disposed to the same cause; while themothe# 
of Galerius, a fanatical worshipper, probably of Cybele, 
was seized with a spirit of proselytism, and celebrated 
almost every day a splendid sacrifice, followed by a 
banquet, at which she required the presence of the 
whole court. The pertinacious resistance of the Chris- 
tians provoked her implacable resentment; and her 
influence over her son was incessantly employed to 
inflame his mind to more active animosity. 

Diocletian at length consented to summon a council, 
formed of some persons versed m the iwlminis- 
tration of the law, and some military men. 
Of these, one party were already notoriously hostile to 
Christianity f the rest were courtiers, who bent to every 
intimation of the imperial favour. -Diocletian still 
prolonged his resistance,*^ till, either to ^ give greater 
solemnity to the decree, or to identify their measures 
more completely with the cause of" Polytheism, it was 
determined to consult the oracle of Apollo at Miletus. 
The answer of the oracle might be anticipated; and 
Diocletian submitted to the irresistible unit^ authority 


6 

i Hierocles, the philoeopher, was 
probably a member of this council. 
Moshdn^, p. 922. 

’ According to the unfriendly repre- 
sentation of the author of the treatise 
De Mort, Pars., whose view of Diode- 
tian*s character is confirmed by Eutro- 


pius, It was the crafty practice of Dio- 
cletian to assume all the merit of 
popular measures as emanating from 
himself alone, while, in those VVhich 
were unpopular, he pretended to ad 
altogether by the advioe of (^rs. 
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of his friends, ofGalerius, and of the God, and contented 
himself with moderating the severity of the edict Grale- 
rius proposed that all who refused to sacrifice should be 
burned alive: Diocletian stipulated^that there should, 
be no loss of life. 

A fortunate day was chosen for the execution of the 
imperial decree. The feast of Terminalia was Edict of per. 
inseparably connected with the stability of the 
Roman power; that power which was so manifestly 
endangered by the progress of Christianity. At the 
dawn of day, the Prefect of the city appeared itspubuca- 
at the door of the church in Nicomedia, at- ^ 
tended by the officers of the city and of the court. The 
doors were instantly thrown down ; the Pagans beheld 
with astonishment the vacant space, and sought in vain 
for the statue of the deity. The sacred books were 
instantly burned, and the rest of the furniture of the 
bmlding plundered by the tumultuous soldiery. The 
. Emperors commanded from the palace a full view of 
the tumult and spoliation, for the church stood its execution 
on a height at ho great distance ; and Galerius 
wished to enjoy the spectacle of a conflagration of 
the building. The more prudent Diocletian, fearing 
that the fire mighl; spread to the splendid edifices which 
adjoined it, suggested a more tardy and less imposing 
plan of demolition. The pioneers of tlje Preetorian 
guard advauQed with their tools, and in a few hours the 
whole building was razed to the ground. 

The Christians made no resistance, b^it awaited in 
silent consternation the promulgation of the fatal edict. 
On the next morning it appeared. It was framed in 
tej^s of the sternest and most rigorous proscription, 
short of the punishment of death. It comprehended all 
ranks and orders under its sweeping and , inevitable 
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provisions. Throughout the empire, the churches of 
the Christians were to be levelled with the ground ; the 
public existence of the religion was thus to be annihi- 
lated. The sacred books were to be delivered, under 
pain of death, their legitimate guardians, the bishops 
and presbyters, to the imperial officers, and publicly 
burnt The philosophic party thus hoped to extirpate 
those pernicious writings with which they in vain con- 
tested the supremacy of the public mind. 

The property of the churches, whether endowments 
in land or furniture was confiscated ; all public assem- 
blies, for the purposes of worship, prohibited ; the 
Christians of rank and distinction were degraded from 
all their offices, and declared incapable of filling any 
situation of trust or authority ; those of the plebeian 
order were deprived of the right of Eoman citizenship, 
which secured the sanctity of their persons from corporal 
chasti^ment or torture ; slaves were declai^ incapable 
of d aiming or obtaining liberty i the whole race were 
placed without the pale of the law, disqualified from 
appeahng to its protection in case of wrong, as of per- 
sonal injury, of robbery, or adultery; while they were 
liable to civil actions, bound to bear all the* burdens of 
the state, and amenable to all its peioalties. In many 
places, an altar was placed before the tribunal of justice, 
on which thf plaintiff was obliged to sacrifice, before 
his cause could obtain a hearing.* 

No sooner had this edict been affixed in the customary 
gjrt tom place, than it was tom down by the of a 

rash and indignant Christian, who added insult 

to his offence by a contemptuous inscription : « guoh are 
the Tictones of the Emperors over the Goths and S||r. 


• Kucib. Tfii. 8. D. Mort. Perwout. i^ad Lactuitlnm. 
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matians.”* This outrage on the Imperial majesty was 
expiated by the death of the delinquent, who avowed 
his glorious crime. Although less discreet Christians 
might secretly dignify the sufferings of*the victim with 
the honours of martyrdom, they could only venture to 
approve the patience with which he bore the agony of 
Joeing roasted alive by a slow fire.^ 

The prudence or the moderation of Diocletian had 
rejected the more violent and sanguinary counsels of 
the Ceesar, who had proposed that all who refused to 
sacrifice should be burned alive. But his personal 
terrors triumphed over the lingering influence of com- 
passion or justice. On a sudden, a fire burst Fire m a* 
out in the palace of Nicomedia, which spread 
almost to the chamber of the Emperor. The real origin 
of this fatal conflagration is uninown; and notwith- 
standing the various causes to which it was ascribed by 
the fears, the ihalice, and the superstition of the different 
classes, we may probably refer the whole to accident 
It may have arisen from the hasty or injudicious con- 
struction of a palace built but recently. One account 
ascribes it to lightning. If this opinion obtained general 
belief among Christian party, it would, no doubt, be 
considered, by many, a visible sign of the Divine ven- 
geance^ on account of the promulgation of the imperial 
edict The Christians were accused by the indignant 
voice of the Heathen; they retorted, by tiiowing the 
guilt upon the Emperor Galerius, who had practised (so 
the ecclesiastidal historian suggests) the pai^ of a secret 
incendiary, in order to criminate the Christians and 
alarm Dioclesian into his more violent measures.* 


TJjp obvious impolicy of such a measure, as the 


llodidm, De Bab. Chritt. * Enieb. tUI. S. 
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clisuice of actually destroying both their imperial enemies 
in the fire must have been very remote, and as it could 
only darken thg subtle mind of Diocletian with the 
blackest suspicions and madden Galerius to more 
unmeasured hostility, must acquit the Christians of any 
such design, even if their high principles, their sacred 
dqctrines of peaceful submission under the direst peif) 
secution, did not place them above all suspicion. The 
only Christian who would have incurred the guilt, or 
provoked upon his innocent brethren the danger in- 
separable from such an act, would have been some 
desperate fanatic, like the man who tore down the edict. 
And such a man would have avowed and gloried in the 
act ; he would have courted the ill-deserved honours of 
martyrdom. The silence of Constantine may clear 
Galerius of the darker charge of contriving, by these 
base and indirect means, the destruction of a party 
against which he proceeded with undisguised hostility. 
Galerius, however, as if aware of the full effect with 
which such an event would work on ^the mind of Dio- 
cletian immediately left Nicomedia, declaring that he 
could not consider his person safe within that city. 

The consequences of this fatal conflagration were 
disastrous, to the utmost extent^ which their worst 
enemies could desire, to the whole Christian community. 
The ofiScers of the household, the inmates of the palace, 
were exposed to the most cruel tortures, by the order, 
it is ^d in the presence, of Diocletie^ Even the 
females of the Imperial family were not exempt, if from 
the persecution, from that suspicion which demanded 
the clearest evidence of their Paganism. Frisca and 
Valeria were constrained to pollute themselves ?jrith 
sacrifice; the powerful eunuchs, Dorotheus and Gor- 
gonius and Andreas, suffered death; Anthiuus, the 
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Bishop of Nicomedia, was beheaded. Many were ex* 
ecuted, many burnt alive, many laid bound, with stones 
round their necks, in boats, rowed into the midst of the 
lake, and thrown into the water. * 

From Nicomedia, the centre of the pe^tsecution, the 
imperial edicts were promulgated, though with 
l^ss than the usual rapidity, through the East, tion^^w 
Letters were despatched requiring the co- 
operation of the Western Emperors, Maximian, the 
associate of Diocletian, and the Ceesar Con- 
stantins, in the restoration of the dignity of the 
ancient religion, and the suppression of the hostile ftiith. 
Constantins made a show of concurrence in the measures 
of his colleagues ; he commanded the demolition of the 
churches, but abstained from all violence against the 
persons of the Christians.^ Gaul alone, his favoured 
province, was not defiled by Christian blood. The 
fiercer temper of Maximian only awaited the signal, 
and readily acceded, to carry into effect the barbarous 
edicts of his colleagues. 

In almost every part of the world, Christianity found 
itself at once assailed by the full force of the civil 
power, constSptly goaded on by the united influence of 
the PagRn priesthood and the philosophic party. Nor 
\Ya8 Dickjletian, now committed in the desperate strife, 
content with the less tyrannical and sanguinary edict 
of Nicomedia. Vague rumours of insurrection, some 
tumultuary risings in regions which were densely peopled 
with Christians, and even the enforced assumption of 


y EuseWus, whoM panegyric on CJoa- 
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the purple by two adventurers, one in Armenia, another 
in Antioch, seemed to countenance the charges of poli- ^ 
tical ambition, and the design of armed and vigorous 
resistance. ^ 

It is the worst evil of religious contests that the civil 
power cannot retract without the humiliating confession 
of weakness, and must go on increasing in the severity© 
of its measures. It soon finds that there is no success 
short of the extermination of the adversary ; and it has 
but the alternative of acknowledged failure or this 
internecine warfare. The demolition of the churches 
might remove objects ofiensive to the wounded pride of 
the dominant Polytheism ; the destruction of the sacred 
books might gratify the jealous hostility of the philoso- 
phic party ; but not a single community was dissolved. 

The precarious submission of the weaker Christians only 
confirmed the more resolute opposition of. the stronger 
and more heroic adherents of Christianity. 

Edict followed edict, rising in regular gradations of 
angry barbarity. The whole clergy, were declared 
enemies of the state; they were seized wherever a 
hostile Prefect chose to put forth his boundless autho- 
rity ; and bishops, presbyters, and deacons .were crowded 
into the prisons intended for the basest malefactbrs. A 
new rescript prohibited the liberation of any of these 
prisoners, unless they should consent to offer sacrifice. 

During the promulgation of these rescripts, Diocletian 
celebrated his triumph in Home ; he held ,a conference 
with the Cee^r of Africa, who entered into his rigorous 
measures. On his return to Nicomedia, he was 
seized with that long and depressing malady 
which, whether or not it affected him with tempo^tty 
derangement, secluded him within the impenetrable 
precincts of the palace, whose sacred secrets were for- 
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bidden to be betrayed to the popular ear. This rigid 
concealment gave currency to every kind of gloomy 
rumour. The whole Eoman world awaited with mingled 
anxiety, hope, and apprehension, the ngws of his disso- 
lution. Diocletian, to the universal astonish- ^ndabdica. 
ment, appeared again in the robes of empire ; 
to the ^ill greater general astonishment, he 
appeared only to lay them aside, to abdicate the throne, 
and to retire to the peaceful occupation of his palace and 
agricultural villa on the Illyrian shore of the Adriatic. 
IBs colleague Maximian, with ill-dissembled reluctance, 
followed the example of his associate, patron, and coad- 
jutor in the empire. 

The great scheme of Diocletian, the joint adminis- 
tration of the empire by associate Augusti, with their 
subordinate Caesars, if it had averted for a time the 
dismemberment of the empire, and had infused some 
vigour into the provincial governments, had introduced 
other evils of appalling magnitude ; but its fatal conse- 
quences were more manifest directly the master hand 
was withdrawn which had organised the new machine of 
government. Fierce jealousy succeeded at once among 
the rival Eifiperors to decent concord ; all subordination 
was lost; and a succession of civil wars between the 
contending sovereigns distracted the whole oenwia 
world. The earth groaned under the separate 
tyranny of its many masters ; and, according to the 
strong expression of a rhetorical writer, the grinding 
taxation had so exhausted the proprietors End the culti- 
vators of the soil, the merchants, and the artisans, that 
none remained to tax but beggars.® The sufferings of 
th|^Christian8, however, still inflicted with unremitting 
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barbarity, were lost in the common sufferings of man- 
kind. The rights of Roman citizenship, which had 
been violated in their persons, were now universally 
neglected ; and, to extort money, the chief persons of 
the towns, the hnhappy decurions, who were responsible 
for the payment of the contributions, were put to the 
torture. Even the punishment, the roasting by a slow 
fire, — invented to force the conscience of the devout * 
Christians, — was borrowed, in order to wring the re- 
luctant impost from the unhappy provincial. 

The abdication of Diocletian left the most implacable 
G*i«riu8Em* enemy of Christianity, Galerius, master of the 
® East ; and in the East the persecution of 
the Christians, as well as the general oppression of the 
subjects of the empire, continued in unmitigated 
severity. The nephew of Galerius the Caesar, 
Maximin Daias, was the legitimate heir to his relentless 
violence of temper, and to his stem hostility to the 
Christian name. In the West, the assumption of the 
purple by Maxentius, the son of the abdicated Maximian 
(flerculius), had no unfavourable effect 6n the situation 
of the Christians. They suffered only with the rest 
of their fellow-subjects from the vices of Max- 
entius. If their matrons and virgins were not 
secure from his lust, it was the common lot of all who, 
although of the highest rank and dignity, might attract 
his insatiable passions. If a Christian matron, the wife 
of a senator, submitted to a voluntary death* rather 
than to the Joss of her honour, it was h€r beauty, not 
her Christianity, which marked her out as the 
victim of the tyrant It was not until Constan- 
tine b^an to develope his ambitious views of reuni^g 
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the dismembered monarchy, that Maxentius thiew him- 
self, as it were, upon the ancient gods of Borne, and 
identified his own cause with that of Polytheism. 

At this juncture all eyes were turned towards the 
elder son of Constantins. If not already recognised by 
the prophetic glance of devout hope as the first Chris- 
^an sovereign of Home, he seemed placed by providential 
wisdom as the protector, as the head, of the Christian 
interest. The enemies of Christianity were his ; and if 
he was not, as yet, bound by the hereditary attachment 
of a son to the religion of his mother Helena, his father 
Constantins had bequeathed him the wise example of 
humanity and toleration. Placed as a hostage in the 
hands of Galerius, Constantine had only escaped from 
the honourable captivity of the Eastern court, where he 
had been exposed to constant peril of his life, by the 
promptitude and rapidity of his movements. He had 
fled, and during the first stages maimed the post-horses 
which might have been employed in his pursuit. 
During the persecution of Diocletian, Constantins alone, 
tf all the Emperors, by a dexterous appearance of sub- 
nission, had screened the Christians of Gaul from the 
common lot oT their brethren. Nor was it probable 
that Constantine weuld render, on this point, more 
willing allegiance to the sanguinary mandates of Ga- 
ierius. At present, however, Constantine stood rather 
aloof from the affairs of Italy and the East; and till 
the resumption of the purple by the elder M a ximian, 
his active mind was chiefly employed in tie consoli- 
dation of his own power in Gaul, and the repulse of 
the German barbarians who threatened the frontier 
of ti^Bhine. 

Notwithstanding that the persecution had now lasted 
for six oir seven yean^ in no part of the wojrld did 
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Ohristiamty betray ally si^ It was far too 

deeply root^ in the minds of men, far too ex- 
tensively promulgated, fin: too vigorously organ- 
ized, not to endbre this violent but unavailing shock. If 
its public worship was suspended, the believers met in 
secret, or cherished in the unassailable privacy of the 


heart the inalienable rights of conscience. If it suffer^ 
numerical loss, the body was not weakened by the 


severance of its more feeble and worthless members. 


The inert resistance of the general mass wearied 
ttani. out the vexatious and harassing measures of the 


Government. Their numbers secured them against 
general extermination ; but, of course, the persecution 
fell most heavily upon the most eminent of the body ; 
upon men who were deeply pledged by the sense of 
shame and honour, even if, in any case, the nobler 
motives of conscientious faith and courageous confidence 
in the truth of the religion were wanting, to bear with 
an3delding heroism the utmost barbarities of the perse?- 
cutor. Those who submitted performed the hated cere- 
mony with visible reluctance, with trembling hand, 
averted countenance, and deep remorse of heart ; those 
who resisted to death were animated by 'the presence of 
multitudes who, if they dared not applaud, could scarcely 
conceal their admiration. Women crowded to kiss the 


hems of ctheir garments, and their scattered ashes, or 
unbnried bones, were stolen away Iqr the devout zeed of 
their adherents, and already begem to be treasured as 
incentives^ &ith and piety... It cannot be supposed 
that the great functionaries of the state, the^ civil or 


military governors, could be so universally seared to 
humanity, or so incapable of admiring these fir^uent 
examples of patient heroism, as not either to initiate in 
some degree the sufierings which they were bound to 
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Inflict, oir even * to feel some secret sympathy with the 
blamel^ victims whom they condenmed. That sym- 
pathy liiight ripen, at a more fortimate period, into 
sentiments still more favourable to the Chririian cause. 

The most sign«d and unexpected triumph of Chris- 
tianity was over the author of the persecution. While 
grictory and success appeared to follow that party in the 
state which, if they had not as yet openly espoused the 
cause of Christianity, had unquestionably its most ardent 
prayers in their favour, the enemies of the Christians 
fere smitten with the direst calamities, and the Almighty 
appeared visibly to exact the most awful vengeance for 
heir sufferings. Galerius himself was forced, as it were^ 
to implore mercy ; not indeed in the attitude of penitence^ 
but of profound humiliation, at the foot of the Christian 
altar. In the eighteetith year of his reign, the great 
persecutor lay expiring of a most loathsome malady. A 
deep and fetid ulcer preyed on the lower regions of his* 
body, and ate them away into a mass of living corruption. 
It is C^ftdinly singular that the disease, vulgarly ciiled 
belhg ‘‘ eaten of worms,” should have been the destiny 
of B^rcid’ the ^Gfreat, of Galerius, and of Philip 11. of 
Spain. Physicians were sought from all quarters ; every 
otacle conkulted in vain ; that of Apollo suggested 
d cure 'Which A^avated the virulence of the disease. 
Ifot meifeiy the chamber, the whole palace, of Galerius 
is describ!^ iis 'infected by the insupportable stench 
which i^ed frem his wound ; while the agqnies which 
he suffered might have satiated the worst vengeance of 
the most unchristian enemy. 

Prom the dying bed of Ghderius issued an edict, 
whic]|[ while it condescended to apologise for 
the past severities against the Christians, su^xpcuk 
under thh specious plea of regard for the pubHc welfare 

2 
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and the unity of the state — ^while it expressed com* 
passion for his deluded subjects^ whom the Goyemment 
was unwilling to ^eave in the forlorn condition of being 
absolutely without a religion— admitted to the fullest 
extent the total failure of the severe measures for the 
suppression of Christianity.^ It permitted the free and 
public exercise of the Christian religion. Its close wa^ 
still more remarkable ; it contained an earnest request 
to the Christians to intercede for the suffering Emperor 
in their supplications to their God. Whether this edict 
was dictated by wisdom, by remorse, or by superstitious 
terror ; whether it was the act of a statesman, convinced 
by experience of the impolicy, or even the injustice, of 
his sanguinary acts; whether, in the agonies of his 
excruciating disease, his conscience was harassed by the 
thought of his tortured victims; or, having vainly 
solicited the assistance of his own deities, he would 
desperately endeavour to propitiate the favour, or, at 
least, allay the wrath, of the Christians’ God ; the whole 
Boman world was witness of the public and humiliating 
acknowledgment of defeat extorted from the dying 
Emperor. A few days after the promulgation of the 
edict, Galerius expired. 

The edict was issued from Sardica, in thoiname of 
Galerius, of Licinius, and of Constantine. It 
accorded with the sentiments of the two latter : 
Uaximin 11. alone, the Caesar of the East, whose peculiar 
jurisdiction extended over Syria and Egypt, rendered 
but an imjibrfect and reluctant obedience to the decree 
of toleration. His jealousy was, no doubt, excited by 
the omission of his name in the preamble to the edict ; 
and he seized this excuse to discountenance its pi]^ul* 
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gation in his proyinces. Yet for a time he suppressed 
his profound and inveterate hostility to the Oondoetof 
Christian name. He permitted unwritten orders 
to be issued to the municipal govemoA of the towns, and 
to the magistrates of the villages, to puf an end to all 
riolent proceedings. The zeal of Sabinus, the Prastorian 
Prefect of the East, supposing the milder sentiments of 
Gralerius to be shared by Maximin, seems to have outrun 
the intentions of the Caesar. A circular rescript appeared 
in the name of Sabinus, echoing the tone, though it did 
not go quite to the length, of the imperial edict It 
proclaimed that ‘‘ it had been the anxious wish of the 
divinity of the most mighty Emperors to reduce the 
whole empire to pay a harmonious and united worship 
to the immortal gods. But their clemency had at length 
taken compassion on the obstinate perversity of the 
Christians, and determined on desisting from their 
ineffectual attempts to force them to abandon their 
hereditary faith.” The magistrates were instructed to 
communicate the contents of this letter to eeujh other. 
The governors of the provinces, supposing at once that 
the letter of the Prefect contained the real sentiments 
of the Emp5:or, with merciful haste despatched orders 
to all jfersons in subordinate civil or military command, 
the magistrates both of the towns and the villages, who 
acted upon them with unhesitating obedience.® 

The cessation of the persecution showed at once its 
extent. The prison doors were thrown open ; the mines 
rendered up their condenmed labourers. • Everywhere 
long trains of Christians were seen hastening to the 
niins of tMhir churches and visiting the places sanctified 
b|^6ir former devotion. The public roads, the str^tflb 
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and market-places of the towns were crowded mth long 
proces^ons, singing psalms of thanks^vmg for 
deUverance. Those who had maintamed^ their faith 
^n^Ar these severt trials passed triumphant in con^ious, 
even if lowly f ride, amid the flattering wn^tdations 
of their brethren; those who had failed in the hour of 
afiBiction hastened to reunite themselves with their God, ^ 
and to obtain readmission into the flourishing and re- 
united fold. The Heathens themselves were astonidied, 
it is said, at this signal mark of the power of the Chris- 
tians’ God, who had thus unexpectedly wrought so 
sudden a revolution in favour of his worshippers.* 

But the cause of the Christians might appear not yet 
sufiBciently avenged. The East, the great scene of 
persecution, was not restored to prospenty or peace. It 
Ld neither completed nor expiated the eight ye^ oi 
relentless persecution. The six months of ap- 
gSSu, patent reconciUation were occupied by the 
Ctesar TVra^imin in preparing measures of more 
subtile and profound hostility. The situation of Maximin 
himself was critical and precarious. On the death of 
Galerius, he had seized on the government of 
the whole of Asia, and the forcec o$ the two 
Emperors, lacinius and Maximin, watched kch other 
on either side of the Bosphorus, with jealous and ill- 
dissembled hostility. Throughout the West, the Em- 
perors were favourable, or at least not inimical, to 
Christianity. The political difficulties, even the, vices 
of Ttfo-riminj fnforced the policy of securing the support 
a large and influential body; he placed himself at 
the head of the Pagan interest in the East. Aj^eliberate 
sciheme was laid for the advancement of one partjun 
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the popular faVour for the depression of the other^ 
Measures were systematically taken to enfeeble the 
influence of Christianity, not by the authority of Gh)vem- 
ment> but by poisoning the public mind, and infusing 
into it a settled and conscientious animosity. False 
Acts of Pilate were forged, intended to cast discredit on 
4^6 Divine founder of Christianity ; they were dissemi- 
nated with the utmost activity. The streets of Antioch 
and other Eastern cities were placarded with the most 
calumnious statements of the origin of the Christian 
faith. The instructors of youth were directed to intro- 
duce them as lessons into the schools, to make their 
pupils commit them to memory; and boys were heard 
repeating, or grown persons chanting, the most scan- 
dalous blasphemies against the object of Christian ado-, 
ration.® In Damascus, the old aiis of compelling or 
persuading women to confess that they had been present 
at the rites of the Christians, which had ended in lawless 
and promiscuous licence, were renewed. The confession 
of some miserable prostitutes was submitted to the Em- 
peror, published by his command, and disseminated 
throughout the Eastern cities, although the Christian 
rites had been, long celebrated in those cities with the 
utmost publicity.^ • 

The second measure of Maximin was the reorganisa- 
tion of the Pagan religion in all its original Reonanisi^ 
pomp, and more than its ancient power. A Pmama. 
complete hier^hy was established on the model of the 
Christian episcopacy. Provincial pontiffs, fnen of the 
highest ranh, were nominated ; they were inangnrated 

* attributed to S, La- bad made ooiniderable Imprenioa oa 

previous to bit martyrdom at tbe public mind. Routb, Rgn^alu 
Kioomedia, there ia an aUueioa to tbeee Sacra, iii, 286, 

Aot. nf Pilate, which showf that they * Euieb. viii. li. 
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with a solemn and splendid ceremonial, and were dis- 
tinguished by a tunic of white. The Emperor him^ 
assumed the appointment to the pontifical oflSces iuToe 
different towns, which had in general rested with the 
local authortties. Persons of rank and opulence were 
prevailed on to accept these sacred functions, and were 
thus committed, by personal interest and corporate 
attachment, in the decisive struggle. Sacrifices were 
performed with the utmost splendour and regularity, 
and the pontifis were invested with power to compel the 
attendance of all the citizens. The Christians were liable 
to every punishment or torture, short of deatL The 
Pagan interest having thus become predominant in the 
greater cities, addresses were artfully suggested, and 
voted by the acclaiming multitude, imploring the inter- 
ference of the Emperor to expel these enemies of the 
established religion from their walls. Tie rescripts of 
the Emperor were engraved on brass, and suspended in* 
the public parts of the city. The example was set by 
Antioch, once the head-quarters, and still, no doubt, a 
stronghold of Christianity. Theotecnus, the logistes or 
chamberlain of the city, took the lead. A splendid 
image was erected to Jupiter Philiu8,>i!t dedicated 
with all the imposing pomp of mystery, perhaps of 
Eastern magic.® As though they would enlist that 
strong sphit of mutual .attachment which bound the 
Christians together, the ancient Jupiter was invested 
in the most engaging and divine attribute of the Goi of 
Christianity— he was the God of Love. Nicomedia, 
the capital of the East, on the entrance of the Emperor, 
presented an address to the same effect arf^bose which 
had been alree^y offered by Antioch, Tyre, lind (^hei 
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cities ; and the Emperor affected to yield to this simulo 
taneons expression of the general sentiment. 

'‘^he first overt act of hostility was a prohibition to 
the Christians to meet in their cefheteries, Persocotions 
where probably their enthusiasm was wrought SoSTo? mS- 
to the utmost height by the sacred thoughts 
^associated with the graves of their martyrs. • But the 
policy of Maximin, in general, confined itself to vexatious 
and harassing oppression, and to other punishments, 
which inflicted the pain and wretchedness without the 
dig?iity of dying for the faith : the persecuted had the 
Bitfermgs, but not the glory, of martyrdom. Such, most 
likely, were the general orders of Maximin, though, in 
some places, the zeal of his olficers may have trans- 
gressed the prescribed limits, it must not be said, of 
humanity. The Bishop and two inhabitants of Bmesa, 
and Peter the Patriarch of Alexandria, obtained the 
honours of death. Lucianus, the Bishop of Antioch, was 
sent to undergo a public examination at Nicomedia; he 
died in prison. The greater number of victims suffered 
^the less merciM punishment of mutilation or blinding. 
The remonstrances of Constantine were unavailing ; the 
Emperor ferttsted in his cruel course ; and is said to 
have condescended to an ingenious artifice to afllict the 
sensitive consciences of some persons of the higher 
orders who escaped less painful penalties, ^is banquets 
were served with victims previously slain in sacrifice, 
and his Christian guests were thus unconsciously be- 
trayed into a crime which the authority* of St Paul 
had not yet convinced the more scrupulous believers to 
be a maty of perfect indifference.^^ 
pie Bmperor, in his public rescript in answer to the 
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address from the city of Tyre, had, as it were, placed 
Tbe PagMM contest on an appeal to Heaven. 

»ppeSS*S» The gods of Paganism were asserted to be 
the Ipenefactors of the human race ; through 
their influence, the soil had yielded its annual 
increase ; the genial air had not been parched by fatal 
droughts ; the sea had neither been agitated with tem-0 
pests nor swept by hurricanes; the earth, instead of 
being rocked by volcanic convulsions, had been the 
peaceful and fertile mother of its abundant fruits. 
Their own neighbourhood spoke the manifest favour of 
these benignant deities, in its rich fields waving with 
harvests, its flowery and luxuriant meadows, and in 
the mild and genial temperature of the air. A city so 
blest by its tutelary gods, in prudence as well as in 
justice, would expel those traitorous citizens whose im- 
piety endangered these blessings, and would wisely 
purify its walls from the infection of their heaven- 
despising presence. 

But peace and prosperity by no means ensued upon 
Beverae. the depressiou of the Christians. Notwith- 
standing the embellishment of^the Heathen 
temples, the restoration of the Polytheistic ceremonial 
in more than ordinary pomp, and ‘the nomination of 
the noblest citizens to the pontifical ofiBces, every kind 
of calamity— tyranny, war, pestilence, and famine — 
depopulated the Ariatic provinces. Not the least 
scourge of tiie Pagan East was the Pagan Emperor 
himself. Cliristian writers may have exaggerated, they 
can scarcely have invented, the vices of Magmin. His 
lusts viola^ alike the honour of noble an^plebeian 
Twttiwof families. The eunuchs, the purveyora for^is 
passions, traversed the provinces, marked out 
those who were distinguished by fatal beauty, and cow^ 
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ducted these eitraordinary perquisitions with the most 
insolent indignity : where milder measures would not 
prevail, force was used. Nor was tyranny content with 
the gratification of its own licence : noble^ virgins, after 
having been dishonoured by the Emperor, were granted 
in marriage to his slaves ; even those of the highest rank 
(|Bre consigned to the embraces of a barbarian husband. 
Valeria, the widow of Ghderius, and the daughter of 
Diocletian, was first insulted by proposals of marriage 
from Maximin, whose wife was still living, and then 
forced to wander through the Eastern provinces in the 
humblest disguise, till, at length, she perished at Thes- 
salonica by the still more unjustifiable sentence of 
Licinius. 

The war of Maximin with Armenia was wantonly 
undertaken in a spirit of persecution. This war with 
earliest Christian kingdom was attached, in all 
the zeal of recent proselytism, to the new religion. 
That part which acknowledged the Eoman sway was 
commanded to abandon Christianity ; and the legions of 
Rome were employed in forcing the reluctant kingdom 
to ob^ence.* ^ 

But these were foreign calamities. Throughout the 
dominions of MaxinKn the summer rains did 
not fall ; a sudden famine desolated the whole 
East; com rose to an unprecedented price.^ Some 
large villages were entirely depopulated ; many opulent 
families were reduced to beggary, and persons in a 
decent station sold their children as slaves. The rapa- 
city of the Emperor aggravated the general misery. 
The grana|^^of individuals were seized, and their stores 

* Efeb. lx, 8. dibk— a measure of wheat at 25)C 

* The atat^ent in the text of Eu» attici (dradims^, iVom 701. to 801. 
■iWtMi aa it ataxiii^ la utteiif iocre> 
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closed tip by the imperial seal. The flocks and herds 
were driven away, to be offered in unavailing sacriflces 
to the gods, [^e court of the Emperor, in the mean 
time, insulted the general suffering by its excessive 
luxury ; his foreign and barbiirian troops lived in a kind 
of free quarters, in wasteful plenty, and plundered on 
all sides with perfect impunity. The scan^ 
and unwholesome food produced its usual effect, 
a pestilential malady. Carbuncles broke out all over 
the bodies of those who were seized with the disorder, 
but particularly attacked the eyes, so that multitudes 
became helplessly and incurably blind. The houses 
of the wealthy, which were secure against the famine, 
seemed particularly marked out by the pestilence. The 
hearts of all classes were , hardened by the extent of the 
calamity. The most opulent, in despair of diminishing 
the va^ mass of misery, or of reHeving the swarms 
of beggars who filled every town and city, gave up the 
fruitless endeavour. The Christians alone took a nobler 
and evangelic revenge upon their suffering enemies. 
They were active in allaying those miseries of which 
they were the common victims. The ecclesiastical his- 
torian claims no exemption for the Chr^stictns from the 
general calamity, but honourably boasts that they alone 
displayed the oflSces of humanity and brotherhood. 
They were everywhere, tending the living, and burying 
the dead. They distributed bread ; they visited the in- 
fected houses ; they scared away the dogs which preyed, 
in open ddy, on the bodies in the streets, and rendered 
to those bodies the decent honours of burial The myriads 
who perished, and were perishing, in a staS^f absolute 
desertion, codd not but acknowledge that CJ^risti^ty 
was stronger love of kindred. The fears aim the 
gratitude of mankind were equally awakened in then 
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favour : the fears which could not but conclude these 
calamities t9 be the vengeance of Heaven for the per- 
secutions of its favoured people ; the gratitude to those 
who thus repaid good for ei^ in the Aidst of a hostile 
and exasperated society ’ 

Before we turn our attention to the West, and follow 
Ae victorious career of CJonstantine to the reconsolida- 
lion of the empire in his person, and the triumph of 
Christianity through his favour, it may be more consis- 
tent with the distinct view of these proceedings to violate 
in some degree the order of time, and follow to its dose 
the history of the Christian persecutions in the East 

Maximin took the alarm, and endeavoured, too lat^ 
to retrade his steps. He issued an edict iu 
which he avowed the plain principles of tole- JiSSSStuig 
ration, and ascribed his departure from that 
salutary policy^ to the importunate zeal of his capital 
and of other cities, which he could not treat with dis- 
respect but which had demanded the expulsion of the 
Christians from their respective territories. He com- 
manded the suspension of all violent measures, and 
recommended ody mild and persuasive means to win 
back these aj/bstates to the rel^on of then forefathers. 
The Christians, whg had once been deluded by a show 
of mercy, feared to reconstruct their fallen edifices, 
or to renew their public assemblies, and awaited, in 
trembling expectation, the issue of the approaching 
contest with Licinius.® 

The victory* of Constantine over Maxenrius had left 
him master of Borne. Constantine and Licinius reigned 
over all European provinces ; and the public 
odiq^ foj^e toleration of Christianity, issued in the 
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name of these two Emperors, aanotinced the polioj of 
the Western Empire. 

After the defeat of Maximin by Lidnius, his obscure 
death gave amjjfle scope for the credulous if not in- 
ventive maliie of his enemies to ascribe to his last 
moments every excess of weakness and cruelty, as well 
as of suffering. He is said to have revenged his baflBe^ 
hopes of victory on the Pagan priesthood, who 
had incited him to the war, by a promiscuous 
massacre of all within his power. His last 
imperial act was the promulgation of another edict,® 
still more explicitly favourable to the Christians, in 
which he not merely proclaimed an unrestricted liberty 
of conscience, but restored the confiscated property of 
their churches. His bodily sufferings completed the 
dark catalogue of persecuting Emperors who had 
perished under the most excruciating torments ; his 
body was slowly consumed by an internal fire.** 

With Maximin expired the last hope of Paganism to 
The D6W maintain itself by the authority of the Govem- 
ment. Though Licinius was only accidentally 
connected with the Christian party, and after- 
wards allied himself for a short time the Pagan 
interest, at this juncture bis ene^iies "were those of 
Christianity ; and his cruel triumph annihilated at once 
the adherents of Maximin, and those of the old religion. 
The new hierarchy fell at once; the chief magistrates 
of almost all the cities were executed ; for even where 
they wejre not invested in the pontifical' oflBkjes, it was 
under their authority that Paganism had renewed its 
more imposing.&rmi and sank with them iiSio the com* 
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mon ruiiL The arts by which Theotecnus of Antioch, 
the chief adviser of Maximin, had imposed upon the 
populace of that city by mysterious wonders, were de- 
tected and ejcposed to public contempt, and the author 
put to death. Tyre, which had recomnfended itself to 
Maximin by the most violent hostility to the Christian 
name, was constrained to witness the reconstruction of 
the fallen church in far more than its original 
grandeur. Eusebius, afterwards the Bishop of ofthech^ 
Caesarea and the historian of the Church, pro- 
nounced an inaugural discourse on its reconstruction. 
His description of the building is curious in itself, as the 
model of an Eastern church, and illustrates the power 
and opulence of the Christian party in a city which had 
taken the lead on the side of Paganism. Nor would 
the Christian orator venture greatly to exaggerate the 
splendour of a building which stood in the midst of, and 
provoked, as il were, a comparison with, temples of high 
antiquity and unquestioned magnificence. 

The Christian church was built on the old site ; for, 
though a more convenient and imposing space might 
have been found, the piety of the Christians clung with 
rev^ence to^ spot consecrated by the most holy as- 
Bociatiops; and tljeir pride, perhaps, was gratifi^ in 
restoring to more than its former grandeur the edifice 
which had been destroyed by Pagan malice.. The whole 
site was environed with a wall; a lo% propyleaon, 
which tfaceid the rising, sun, commanded the attention 
of the passing Pagan^ :who could not but contrast the 
present splendour with the recent solitude of the place ; 
and an imposing glimpse of the magnificence 

within. yiKe intermediate space between the propylsson 
an# tine church, was laid out in a cloister wilh four 
colonnades, enclosed with a palisade of wood. The 
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oeatre square was open to the sun and air, and two 
fountains sparkled in the midst, and lominded the woi> 
shipper, with their emblematic purity, of the necessity 
of sanctification. ”The uninitiate proceeded no farther 
than the cloister, but might behold at this modest 
distance the mysteries of the sanctuary. Several other 
vestibules, or propylsea, intervened between the cloister* 
and the main building. The three gates of the church*^ 
fronted the East, of which the central was the loftiest 
and most costly, “ like a queen between her attendants.*" 

It was adorned with plates of brass and richly sculptured 
reliefs. Two colonnades, or aisles, ran along the main 
building, above which were windows, which l^hted the 
edifice; other buildings for the use of the ministers 
adjoined. Unfortunately, the pompous eloquence of 
Eusebius would not condescend to the vulgar details 
of measurements, and dwells only in v^e terms of 
wonder at the spaciousness, the heaven-soaring loftiness, 
the splendour of the interior. The roof was of beams 
from the cedars of Lebanon, the floor inlaid with marble. 
In the centre rose the altar, which had already obtained 
the name of the place of sacrifice ; it was guarded from 
the approach of the profane by a treUik of the most 
slender and graceM workmanship, r Lofty seats were 
prepared for the higher orders, and benches for those of 
lower rank, were arranged with regularity throughout 
the building. Tyre, no doubt, did not stand alone in 
this splendid restoration of her Christian wonih^ ; and 
Christianity,*' even before her final trium^ undm Con* 
stantme, before the restitution of her endowments, and 
the munificent imperial g^ts, possessed BufS%nt wealth 
at least to commence these costly undertaking 
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The reign of Congtantine the Great forms one of the 
epochs in the history of the world. It is the Heimofcoo. 
(era of the dissolution of the Eoman Empire ; 
the commencement^ ot rather consolidation, of a kind of 
Eastern despotism, with a new capital, a new patriciate, 
a hew constitution, a new financial system, a new, though 
as yet imperfect, jurisprudence, and, finally, a new re- 
ligion. Already, in the time of Diocletian, cbMgeinUw 
Italy had sunk into a province ; Eome into 
me of the great cities of the empire. The declension 
of her. importance had been gradual, but inevitable; 
her supremacy had been shaken by that slow succession 
of changes which had imperceptibly raised the relative 
weight and dignity of other parts of the empire, and of 
the empire itself, as a whole, until she ceased^ to be the 
central point of the administration of public affairs. 
Borne was no longer the heart of the social Demtetioii 
system, from wtich emanated all the life anfi 
power which animated and regulated the vast and un- 
wieldy bodj^ and to which flowed in the wealth and 
the hoxnaj^of the obedient world. The admission 0f 
the Wh^j^empire to the rights of Boman dtizendiip by 
Oaracalla b&d dissolved the oomxna&ding spell which 
TOL. II. B 
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centuries of glory and conquest had attached to the 
majesty of the J^man name. To be a Eoman was 
no longer a privilege ; it gave no distinctive rights, its 
exemptions weiQ either taken away, or vulgarised by 
being made •common to all except the servile order. 
The secret once betrayed that the imperial dignity 
might be conferred elsewhere than in the imperial citv. 
lowered still more the pre-eminence of Eome. From 
that time, the seat of government was at the head of 
the army. If the Emperor, proclaimed in Syria, in 
Illyria, or in Britain, condescended, without much delay, 
to visit the ancient capital, the trembling senate had 
but to ratify the decree of the army, and the Eoman 
people to welcome, with submissive acclamations, their 
new master. 

Diocletian had consummated the degradation of Eome, 
by transferring the residence of the court to Nicomedia. 
He had commenced the work of reconstructing the 
empire upon a new basis. Some of his measures were 
vigorous, comprehensive, and tending to the strength 
and consolidation of the social edifice ; but he hac 


introduced a principle of disunion, more than powerfiil 
enough to counteract all the energy' which he hac 
infused into the executive govemu^ent His jGital policy 
of appointing co-ordinate sovereigns, two Augusti, witl 
powers avowedly equal, and two Ctesars, with authority 
nominally ^bordinate, but which, in able hands, wouh 
not long have brooked inferiority, had nearly dismem 


bered the solid unity, of the ehapire. As ye 
im the influence of the Eoman name was con 


manding and awM ; the prapnces wei 
accustomed toi consider themselves as part^f ono pol 
tical coj^federacy ; the armies marched still ti 

disoiplin^,^^ and cp yrt l 
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;he nnforgotteii inheritance of victory from their all- 
jubduing ancestors. In all parte of the world, every 
eestige of civil independence had lon^ been effaced; 
centuries of servitude had destroyed eve^ dangerous 
memorial of ancient djmasties or republican constitu- 
tions. Hencoi therefore, the more moderate ambition 

erecting an independent kingdom never occurred to 
any of the rival IJmperors; or, if the separation had 
been attempted, if a man of ability had endeavoured to 
partition off one great province, dependent upon its own 
resources, defended by its own legions, or by a well- 
organised force of auxiliary barbarians, the age was not 
yet ripe for such a daring innovation. The whole 
empire would have resented the secession of any member 
from the ancient confederacy, and turned its concen- 
trated force against the recreant apostate from the 
majestic unity (jf Imperial Eome. Yet, if this system 
had long prevailed, the disorganising must have finally 
triumphed over the associating principle : separate in- 
terests would have arisen; a gradual departure from 
the uniform order of administration must have taken 
place ; a national character might have developed itself 
in different qufurters; and the vast and harmonious 
edifice would have split asunder into distinct, and insu- 
lated, and at length hostile, kingdoms. 

Nothing less than a sovereign whose comprehensive 
mind could discern the exigencies of this critical period, 
nothing less thau a conqueror who rested on the strength 
of successive victories over his competitoA for the 
supremacy, could have reunited, and in time, under one 
vigorous a^iilnistration, the dissolving elements of the 
empire; 

SuwiTconqueror was Oonstantine: but^ reunit^ the 
empire imperiously demanded a complete dvil xebi^m 
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isation. It was not tlie foundation of the new capital 
which wrought the change in the state of the empire, 
it was the state of the empire which required a new 
capital The aficient system of government, emanating 
entirely from Rome, and preserving, with sacred re- 
verence, the old republican forms, had lost its awe ; the 
world acknowledged the master wherever it felt tl^ 
power. The possession of Rome added no great weigm 
to the candidate for empire, while its pretensions em- 
barrassed the ruling sovereign.* The powerless senate^ 
which still expected to ratify the imperial decrees; 
the patrician order, which had ceased to occupy the 
posts of honour, and danger, and distinction; the tur- 
bulent populace, and the praetorian soldiery, who still 
presumed to assert their superiority over the legions 
who were bravely contesting the German or the Persian 
frontier ; the forms, the intrigues, the interests, the 
factions of such a city, would not be permitted by an 
Emperor accustomed to rule with absolute dominion in 
Treves, in Milan, or in Nicomedia, to clog the free 
Newnowu ^^^^ements of his administration. The disso- 
' lution of the praetorian bands by Constantine, 
on his victory over Maxentius, though Necessary to the 
peace, was fetal to the power, erf Rome. It cut off 
one of her great though dearly-purchased distinctions. 
Around Asiatic, or the Illyrian, or the Gaulish 
court, had gradually arisen a new nobility, if not hitherto 
distinguished by title, yet, by service or by favour, pos- 
sessing thl^ marked and acknowledged confidence of the 


* Galerixu (If we ara to trust the 
hostile author of the De Hort. Fene* 
cut.) had never seen Rome before his 
hmudon of Italj, and wt a unacquainted 
Witii Hi taUMOM icagnj mde. Qalerios, 


according to the li^e douUful au- 
thoritj, threatened, his flight 
from Italf, to change th^^uun^f the 
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Smperor, and filling all oiKces of power and of dignity— 

, nobility independent of patrician descent, or the 
entire of property in Italy. Ability in the field or in 
he conncil, or even court intrigue, woufd triumph over 
he claims of hereditary decent ; and all that remained 
i?as to decorate with title, and organise into a new aris- 
^cracy, those who already possessed the influence and 
he authority of rank. With Emperors of provincial or 
barbarous descent naturally arose a race of militjuy 
or civil servants, strangers to Eoman blood and to the 
Boman name. The will of the sovereign became the 
fountain of honour. New regulations of finance, and a' 
jurisprudence, though adhering closely to the forms and 
the practice of the old institutions, new in its spirit and 
in the scope of many of its provisions, embraced the 
whole empire in its comprehensive sphere. It was no 
longer Rome vdiich legislated for the world, but the 
legislation which comprehended Rome among the cities 
subject to its authority. The laws were neither issued 
nor ratified, they were only submitted to, by Rome. 

The Roman religion sank with the Roman supremacy. 
The new empire welcomed the new religion as 
its ally and associate in the government of the Rome, 
human mind. The® empire lent its countenance, its 
sanction, at length its power, to Christianity. Chris- 
tianity infused throughout the empire a secret principle 
of association, which, long after it had dissolved into 
separate and conflicting masses, held together, never- 
theless, the loose and crumbling confederacy, and, at 
length, itself assuming the lost or abdicated sovereignty, 
compresse^^e whole into one system under a spiritual 
dommioi^rThe Papal, after some interval of confusion 
and^imganisation, succeeded the Imperial autocr^ 
over the European world. 
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Of all historical problems, none has been discussed with 
BCotfTM *» ft stronger bias of opinion, of passion, and of pre- 
jiidice, according to the age, the nation, the-creed 
fttontine. Writer, than the conversion of Constan- 

tine, and the establishment of Christianity as the religion 
of the empire. Hypocrisy, policy, superstition, divine 
inspiration, have been in turn assign^ as the sole qm 
the predominant influence which, operating on the mind 
of the Emperor, decided at once the religious destiny of 
the empire. But there is nothing improbable in sup- 
posing that Constantine was actuated by concurrent, or 
even conflicting, motives; all of which united in en- 
forcing the triumph of Christianity. There is nothing 
contradictory in the combination of the motives them- 
selves, particularly if we consider them as operating 
with greater strength, or with successive paroxysms, as 
it were, of influence, during the different period in the 
life of Constantine, on the soldier, the statesman, and 
the man. The soldier, at a perilous crisis, might appeal, 
without just notions of his nature, to the tutdary power 
ef a deity to whom a considerable part of his subjects, 
and perhaps of his army, looked up with faith or with 
awe. The statesman may have seen the absolute 
necessity of basing his new constitution on religion ; he 
may have chosen Christianity as obviously possessing 
the strongest, and a still strengthening, hold upon the 
minds of his people. He might appreciate, with pro- 
found political sagacity, the moral influence of Chris- 
tianity, as Veil as its tendency to enjforce peaceful, if 
not passive, obedience to civil government. At a later 
period, particularly if the circumstances of lik^life threw* 
him more into connexicm with the Christian j^^thpod, 
ne m^ht gradually adopt as a religion that wliilrnad 
aommanded his ac^iration as a political influence^ Be 
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might embrace^ with ardent attachment, yet, after all, 
by no means with distinct apprehension, or implicit 
obedience to aU its ordinances, that faith which aloae 
seemed to survive amid the wreck of all other religious 
systems. 

A rapid but comprehensive survey of the state of 
Christianity at this momentous period will explain the 
position in which it stood in relation to the civil govern- 
ment, to the general population of the empire, and to 
the ancient religion ; and throw a clear and steady light 
upon the manner in which it obtained its political 
as well as its spiritual dominion over the Eoman 
world. 

The third century of Christianity had been prolific in 
religious revolutions. In the Eairt, the silent 
progress of the Gospel had been suddenly tem. 
arrested ; Christianity had been thrown back with irre- 
sistible violence on the Eoman territory. An ancient 
religion, connected with the great political changes in 
the sovereignty of the Persian kingdom, revived in all 
the vigour and enthusictsm of a new creed; it was 
received as the^associate and main support of the state. 
A hierarchy, numerous, powerful, and opulent, with all 
the unioft and stability of a hereditary caste, strength- 
ened by large landed possessions, was reinvested with 
an author^ almost co-ordinate with tihat of the 
sovereign. The restoration of Zoroastrianism, as the 
established and influential religion of Persia, is perhaps 
the only instance of the vigorous revival bf a Pagan 
^religion.'* Of the native religion of the ParthianSf 

^ for thli view mm; Anqnetil da Perron; 

Pernnn reli^on are Testa, 3 toIs.; the German 
ddeflf from the following of Da Perron, hy Kleuk^, 

*Mroeev— De Rdigione Persa* taluable Tolomefl of appeidiS (Ar 
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little, if anytlimg, is 'known. They were a Scythian 
race, who overran and formed a ruling aristociacy over 
the remains of the older Persian, and the more modem 
Grecian civilisatJon. The Scythian, or Tartar, or Tur- 
coman tribes, wjbo have perpetually, from China west- 
ward, invaded and subdued the more polished nations, 
have never attempted to force their rude and shapele^ 
deities, their more vulgar Shamanism, or even the 
Buddhism which in its simpler form has prevailed 
among them to a great extent, on the nations over 
which they have ruled. The ancient Magian priesthood 
remained, if with diminished power, in great numbers, 
and not without extensive possessions in the eastern 
provinces of the Parthian empire. The temples raised 
by the Greek successors of Alexander, whether to Grecian 
deities, or blended with the Tsabaism or the Nature- 
worship of Babylonia or Syria, continued to possess their 
undiminished honours, with their ample endowments 
and their sacerdotal colleges. Some vei^es of the dei- 
fication of the kings of the line of Arsaces seem to be 
discerned, but with doubtful certainty. 

The earliest legendary history of Christianity assigns 
Parthia as the scene of Apostolic labofe ; it was the 
province of St Thomas. But in the intermediate 
region, the great Babylonian province, there is the 
strongest eyidence that Christianity had made an early, 
a rapid, and a successful progress. It was the residence, 
at least for a certain period, of the Ap^e St Peter.® 
With whatSniccess it conducted its contest with Judaism, 
it is impossible to conjecture ; for Judaism, which, after 
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0B4F.L SKSTOBATIOK OF ZOBOASTEIA^'ISM. 

tiie seccmd rebeUion in the reign of Hadrian, main- 
tained but a permissive and precarious existence in 
Palestine, flourished in the Babylonian province with 
something of a national and independent character. 
The Eesch-Glutha, or Prince of the Captivity, far sur- 
passed in the splendour of his court the Patriarch of 
Tiberias ; and the activity of their schools of learning in 
Nahardea, in Sura, and in Pumbeditha, is attested by 
the vast compilation of the Babylonian Talmud.^ Nor 
does the Christianity of this region appear to have suf- 
fered from the persecuting spirit of thei Magian hierarchy 
during the earlier conflicts .for the Mesopotamian pro- 
vinces betw^n the arms of Rome and Persia. Though 
one bishop ruled the united communities of Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon, the numbers of Christians in the rest of 
the province were probably far from iaconsiderable. 

It was in. the ancient dominions of Darius and of 
Xerxes that the old religion of Zoroaster re- 
assumed its power and authority. No sooner otPenian 
had Ardeschir Babhegan (the Artaxerxes of byArde^ir 
the Greeks) destroyed the last remains of the 
foreign Parthian dynasty, and reorganised the gionofZo.’ 
dominion of, the native Persian kings, from 
the botders of Oharismia to the Tigris (the Persian 
writers assert to the Euphrates),® than he hastened to 
environ his throne with the Magian hierarchy, and to 
re-establish the sacerdotal order in all its former dignity* 
But an ancient religion, which has sunk into obscurity, 
wfll not regain its full influence over the ^pular mind, 
unless reinvested with divine authority : intercourse with 
heaven must be renewed ; the sanction and ratificidion 
of the Jfity must be public and acknowledged Wouder 
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and miracle are as necessary to the revival of an old, as 
to the establishment of a new, religion. In the records 
of the Zoroastrian^ faith, which are preserved in the 
ancient language of the Zend, may be traced many 
singular provisions which bear the mark of great anti- 
quity, and show the transition from a pastoral to an 
agricultural life.*" The cultivation of the soil ; the pro- 
pagation of fruit-trees, nowhere so luxuriant and various 
as in the districts which probably gave birth to the great 
religious legislator of the East, Balk, and the country 
of the modem Afghans, and the destruction of noxious 
animals, are among the primary obligations enforced on 
the followers of Zoroaster. A grateful people might 
look back with the deepest veneration on the author of 
a religious code so wisely beneficent ; the tenth of the 
produce would be no disproportionate offering to the 
priesthood of a religion which had thus turned civilisa- 
tion into a duty, and given a Divine sanction to the first 
principles of human wealth and happiness. But a new 
impul^ was necessary to a people which had long 
passed this state of transition, and were only reassuming 
the possessions of their ancestors, and reconstructing 
their famous monarchy. Zoroastrianism, like all other 
religions, had split into numerous sects ; and an "^autho- 
ritative exposition of the Living Word of Zoroaster 
oonid alone ^restore its power and its harmony to the 
re-established Magianism of the realm of A^eschir. 
vision of Erdiviraph was the Magian, designated, by his 
ErdiTiriph. ixmocence from his mother’s womb, 


to renew the intercourse with the Divinity, and to 
unfold, on the authority of inspiration, the s^rets of 
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heaven and belL Forty (according to one account, eighty 
thousand) of the Magian priesthood, the Archii^e, 
who resided in Bactria, the De8ter| and the Mobeds, 
had assembled to witness and sanction the important 
ceremony. They were successively reduced to 40,000, 
to 4000, to 400, to 40, to 7 : the acknowledged merit 
of Erdiviraph gave him the pre-eminence among the 
seven.* Having passed through the strictest ablutions, 
and drunk a powerful opiate, he was covered with a 
white linen, and laid to sleep. Watched by seven of 
the nobles, including the king, he slept for seven days 
£ind nights ; and, on his reawakening, the whole nation 
listened with believing wonder to his exposition of the 
faith of Oromazd, which W6ts carefully written down by 
an attendant scribe, for the benefit of posterity.^ 

A hierarchy which suddenly regains its power, after 
centuries of obscurity, perhaps of oppression, 
will not be scrupulous as to the means of 
giving strength and permanence to its do- 
minion. With Ardeschir, the restoration of the Persian 
people to their rank among the nations of the earth, by 
the reinfusioQ of a national spirit, was the noble object 
of ambition ; .the re-establishment of a national religion, 
as the* strongest tod most enduring bond of union, was 
an essential part of his great scheme ; but a national 
religion, thus associated with the civil polity, is neces- 
sarily exclusive, and impatient of the rivalry of other 
creeds. Intolerance lies in the very natur^ of a religion 

C All these munbers, it should be trianism (vid. iQirl)arein liketotiUMf' 
•bierred, ^ multiples of 40, the in- reduced to seven, the sacred mtlhber 
’ definite jj^ber throughout the East, with the Zoroastrian, as with the rw 
Dissertation, annexed ligion of the Old Testan^ti 
tothelew edition edSynceilns^ Bysant, ^ (fiom Persian 
Hist. Bonh.) The rectisants cf ioroas- De ReUg. Pwi. Ji 278 ei 
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which, dividing the whole world into the realm of two 
conflicting principles, raises one part of mankind into a 
privileged order, as followers of the Grood principle, and 
condemns the other' half as the irreclaimable slaves of 
the Evil One. The national worship is identified with 
that of Oromazd ; and the kingdom of Oromazd must be 
purified from the intrusion of the followers of Ahriman. 
The foreign relations, so to speak, of the Persian 
monarchy, according to their old poetical history, are 
strongly coloured by their deep-rooted religious opinions. 
Their implacable enemies, the pastoral Tartar or Turco- 
man tribes, inhabit the realm of darkness, and at times 
invade and desolate the kingdom of light, till some 
mighty monarch, Kaiomers, or some redoubtable hero, 
Bustan, reasserts his majesty, and revenges the losses, 
of the kingdom of OromazA Iran and Turan are the 
representatives of the two conflicting wodds of light 
and darkness. In the same spirit, to expel, to persecute, 
the followers of other religions, was to expel, to trample 
on, the followers of Arhiman. This edict of Ardeschir 
dosed all the temples but those of the fire-worshippers 
— only eighty thousand followers of Ahriman, including 
the worshippers of foreign religions, and tl?.e less ortho- 
dox believers in Zoroastrianism, remained to infect the 
purified region of Oromazd.* Of the loss sustained by 
Christianity during this conflict, in the pro- 
ay in r&nu. per dominions of Persia, and the number of 
churches which shared the fate of the Parthian and 


^ Gibbon, in his chapter on the recto- 
ration the Peraian monarchj and 
religion, haa said that in thie conflict 
the cword of Aristotle (each was the 
luune giyea by the Orientalc to the 
PolytheiMh a^ phildaophy of the 
VIrwb) wae eacilj broken,*’ iKupeet 


this expression to be an anachronism ; 
it is clearly poet-Mofaammedan and 
from a Mohammedan anther. Gibbon 
has likewise qtzoted anthorii^^ for the 
persecution of Artaxerxee whid^relQi 
to those 0 ^ hie deeoen d enti, ^ 
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Grecian temples^ there is no record. The persecutions 
by the . followers of Zoroaster are to be traced, at a 
later period, only in Armenia and in the Babylonian 
province; but Persia, from this tiifle until the fiercer 
persecutions of their own brethren forced the Nestorian 
Christians to overleap every obstacle, presented a stem 
and insuperable barrier to the progress of Christianity.* 
It cut off all connexion with the Christian communities 
(if commimities there were) in the remoter East® 
Ardeschir bequeathed to his royal descendants the 
solemn charge of maintaining the indissoluble coonexion 
union of the Magian religion with the state : 

Never forget that, as a king, you are at once **«*«=^- 
the protector of religion and of your country. Consider 
the altar and the throne as inseparable; they must 
always sustain each other. A sovereign without religion 
is a tyrant ; and a people who have none, may be deemed 
the most monstrous of societies. Beligion may exist 
without a state, but a state cannot exist without reli* 
gion : it is by holy laws that a political association can 
done be bound. You should be to your people an 
example of piety and virtue, but without pride or osten- 
tation.”® The kings of the race of Sassan accepted 
and ftdfiUed* the .sacred trust; the Magian hierarchy 
encircled and supported the kingly power of Persia. 


Sotooien, indeed, anerU that 
tianitj WM first introduced into the 
Persian dominions at a later period, 
from their interoonrse with Osroene 
and Armenia. Bat it is Tory impro- 
bable that the actire leal of the Chris- 
tians first ages of the religion 
h«Te taken adyantage of 
M’ rM dnd goTemment of 

the Puth^n l^gs. ** Bsrthians and 
M I ' 


Elamites,*' i. e. Jews inhabiting those 
oonntries, are mentioned as among the 
conyerts on the €ay of Pentecost. 
Sozomen, ii. 8. 

» The date of the earliest Christian 
commonitiee in India is Jndicloasly 
discussed in Boblen,Das site Inllen, u 
869 to the end. 

a Malcolm's Hist of Psn^ i. 74 
firom Fcrduii. 
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They formed the great coimcil of the state. Fore^ 
religions, if tolerated, were watched with jealous seve- 
rity. Magianism was established at the point of the 
sword in those paAs of Armenia which were subjugated 
by the Persian kings. When Mesopotamia was included 
within the pale of the Persian dominions, the Jews were, 
at times, exposed to the severest oppressions ; the burial ^ 
of the dead was peculiarly offensive to the usages of the ^ 
fire-worshippers. Mani was alike rejected, and perse- 
cuted by the Christian and the Magian priesthood; and 
the barbarous execution of the Christian bishops, who 
ruled over the Babylonian sees, demanded at a later 
period the interference of Constantine.® 

But while Persia thus fiercely repelled Christianity 
Armenia th« from its frontier, upon that frontier arose a 
wngdflOL Christian state.^ Armenia was the first country 
which embraced Christianity as the religion of the king, 
the nobles, and the people. During the early ages of 
the empire, Ajmenia had been an object of open con- 
tention, or of political intrigue, between the conflicting 
powers of Parthia and Home. The adoption of Chris- 
tianity as the religion of the state, while it united the 
interests of the Idngdom, by a closer bbnd, with the 
Christian empire of Eome (for it anti^ipat^ the Jionour 
of being the first Christian state by only a few years), 
added, to it^ perilous situation on the borders of the two 
empires, a new cause for the implacable hostility of 
Persia. Every successful invasion, and every subtle 
negotiation ei^blish the Persia predominance in 
Aimenia, was marked by the most relentless and 


* S em a nen, it. 9^ 10. Compare, on 
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gangmnary persecutions, which were endured with the 
combined di^ty of Christian and patriotic heroism by 
the afflicted people. The Vartobed, or Patriarch, was 
always the ; first victim of Persian conquest, the first 
leader to raise the fallen standard of independence. 

The Armenian histories, written, almost without ex- 
ception, by the priesthood, in order to do honour to their 
aative country by its early reception of Christianity, 
have included the Syrian kingdom of Edessa within its 
borders, and assigned a place to the celebrated Abgar 
in the line of their kings. The personal correspondence 
of Abgar with the Divine author of Christianity is, of 
course, incorporated in this early legend. But though, 
no doubt, Christianity had made considerable progress, 
at the commencement of the third century, the govern- 
ment of Armenia was still sternly and irreconcileably 
Pagan. Khosrov I. imitated the cruel and im- 
pious Pharaoh. He compelled the Christians, 
for a scanty stipend, to labour on the public works. 
Many obtained the glorious crown of martyrdom.^ 

Gregory the Illuminator was the Apostle of Armenia. 
The birth of Gregory was darkly connected ai«forythe 
with the murder of the reigning king, the 
almost total •extirpation of the royal race, and the 
subjugation of his country to a foreign yoke. He was 
the son of Anah, the assassin of his sovereign. The 
murder of Khosrov, the valiant and poVerful king 
of Armenia, is attributed to the jealous ambition of 
Ardesclur, the ^j;st king of Persia.' Anab» of a noble 
Armenian race, was bribed, by the promise of vart 
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wealth and the second place in the empire, to conspire 
against the life of Ehosrov. Pretending to take re&ge 
in the Armenian dominions from the persecution of 
King Ardeschir, h© was hospitably received in the city 
of Valarshapat. He struck theking to the heart, and 
MmAerof The Armenian soldiery, in their fury, 

pursued the assassin, who was drowned, during 
his flight, in the river Araxes. The vengeance of the^ 
soldiers wreaked itself upon his innocent fEunily;* the 
infant Gregory alone was saved by a Christian nurse, 
who took refuge in Ceesarea. There the future Apostle 
was baptized, and (thus runs the legend) by ^vine 
revelation received the name of Gregory. Ardeschir 
reaped all the advantage of the treachery of Anah, and 
Armenia sank into a Persian province. The conqueror 
consummated the crime of his base instrument ; the 
whole family of Khosrov was put to death, except Tiri- 
dates, who fled to the Eoman dominions, and on©' sister, 
Khosrovedught, who was afterwards instrumental in the 
introduction of Christianity into the kingdom. Tiridates 
served with distinction in the Koman armies of Diocletian, 
and seized the favourable opportunity of reconquering 
his hereditary throne. The re-establishm^nt of Armenia 
as a feiendly power was an imporjant event, in the 
Eastern policy of Borne; the simultaneous conversion 
of the empire and its Eastern ally to the new religion 
strengthened the bonds of union by a common religious 
interest. 

Gregory ve-entered his native country in the train 
of the victorious Tiridates. But Tiridates was 
Anocnia. a bigoted adherent to the ancient religion of 
his country. This religion appears to have been s 
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mingled form of corrupt Zoroastrianism and Grecian, 
or rather Oriental, Nature-worship, with some rites of 
Scythian origin. Their chief deity was Aramazd, the 
Onhuzd of the Magian system, but thAr temples were 
crowded with statues, and their altars reeked with animal 
sacrifices ; usages revolting to the purer Magianism of 
l^rsieu* The Babylonian impersonation of the female 
^inciple of generation, Anaitis or Anahid, was one of 
their most celebrated divinities; £ind at the funeral 
1)f their great King Artaces many persons had immo- 
lated themselves, after the Scythian or Getic custom, 
upon his body. 

It was in the temple of Anaitis, in the province of 
Ekelias, that Tiridates offered the sacrifice of thanks- 
giving for his restoration to his hereditary throne. He 
commemded Gregory to assist in the idolatrous worship. 
The Christian resolutely refused, and endured, Persecuuon 
according to the Armenian history, twelve dif- 
ferent kinds of torture. It was disclosed to the exas- 
perated monarch, that the apostate from the national 
religion was son to the assassin of his father. Gregory 
was plunged into a deep dungeon, where he languished 
for fourteen yeafs, supported by the faithful charity of a 
Christian /emale. A^ the close of the fourteen years, a 
pestilence, attributed by the Christian party to the 
Divine vengeance, wasted the kingdom of Arm^ia. The 
virgin sister of Tiridates, Khosrovedught (the daughter 
of Bdiosrov) had embraced the faith of the GospeL By 
Divine revelation (thus speaks the piety of t8e priestly 
historians), she advised the immediate release of Gregory. 
What Heaven had commanded, Heaven had approv^ 
by wondepi The King himseli^ affficted by the malady 


« Cbwtlflh, i. 145. 
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was healed by the Christian missionary. The pestilence 
cooTtnion of ceased. The king, the nobles, the people, almost 
iht King, simultaneously submitted to baptism. Armenia 
.became at oncb a Christian Itingdom. Gregory took 
the highest rank, as Archbishop of the kingdom. Priests 
were invited from Greece and Syria; four hundred 
bishops were consecrated ; churches and religious hou^ 
arose in every quarter ; the Christian festivals and days 
of religious observance were established by law. 

But the severe truth of history must make the melan- 
choly acknowledgement that the Gospel did not finally 
triumph without a fierce and sanguinary strife. The 
province of Dara, the sacred region of the Armenians, 
crowded with their national temples, made a stern and 
pwioOTtion determined resistance. The priests fought for 
Sristuni. their altars with desperate courage, and it was 
only with the sword that churches could be planted in 
that irreclaimable district.'* In the war waged by 
Maximin against Tiridates, in which the ultimate aim 
of the Roman Emperor, according to Eusebius, was the 
suppression of Christianity, he may have been invited 
and encouraged by the rebellious Paganism of the sub- 
jects of Tiridates. ^ 

Towards the close of the third tcentury, while there- 

undergoing these signal 
^revolutions, and the antagonistic creeds of 
Magianism and Christianity were growing up into power- 
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ftd and hofltile systems, and assuming an important in- 
fluence on the poKtical affairs of Asia ; while the East and 
the West thus began that strife of centuries which subse- 
quently continued in a more fierce and implacable form in 
the conflict between Christianity and Mohammedanism; 
a bold and ambitious adventurer in the career 
^ religious change* attempted to unite the 
conflicting elements ; to reconcile the hostile genius of 
the East and of the West; to fuse together, in one 
comprehensive scheme, Christianity, Zoroastrianism, and 
apparently the Buddhism of India. It is singular to 
trace the doctrines of the most opposite systems and of 
remote regions assembled together and harmonised in 
the vast Eclecticism of Mani.^ From his native 
Persia he derived his Dualism, his antagonistic »wiroMofhi» 
worlds of light and darkness; and from Ma- 
gianism, likewisj^, his contempt of outward temple and 
splendid ceremonial. From Gnosticism, or rather from 
universal Orientalism, he drew the in^parable admixture* 
of physical and moral notions, the eternal hostilitjr 


B«side6 the original authorities, I 
hare consulted, for Mam and his doo 
trines, Beauaobre, HisC. du Manichd< 
isme; I)*Herlfeot, art. Mani ; lardner, 
OredibilitjofOospel History; Mosheim, 
De Reb. Christ, ante Const. Magnum ; 
Matter, Hist, du Qnoeticime, ii. 351. 1 
tad only seen Baur’s able Manichaisohe 
Heligions System, ato this chapter 
^ written. I had anticipated, though 
followed out so closely, the rela- 
to Buddhism, mu^ of whidi, 
however, is evidently the common 
pWindwork of ill Orientalism. 

^ Awust^ in various passagss, 
tut mm My In what is giv«i as in 
tttraei Um book of the Founda 


tion, De Nat. Boni, p. 515. Compare 
Beauaobre, vol. ii. 386, who seems to 
consider it an abstract firom some forged 
or spurious work. Probably much of 
Msni’s system was allegoricid, but how 
much, his disdples proh|bIy did not, 
and his adversaries would not, know. 
See also the most curious passage about 
the Manichean metempsrcdiosis, in the 
statement of Tyrho, in & Di^ntatto 
Archelai et M^tls, apud Booth, Re* 
Uquitt Sacrs, vol. Ir. 

The most singular ftct is that these 
obstinate idolaters were of Tndiaa 
descent, and were dlstlngoiahiid hy 
longhair. 
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SOUECBS OP MAKI S DOCTRINES. 


DOOEHt 


between Mind and Matter, the rejection of Judaism, and 
the identification of the God of the Old Testament with 
the Evil Spirit^, the distinction between Jesus and the 
Christ, with the Docetism, or the unreal death of the 
incorporeal Christ. From Cabalism, through Gnosticism, 
came the primal man, the Adam Csedmon of that system, 
and (if it be a genuine part of this system) the assumjj- 
tion of beautiful human forms, those of graceful boys 
and attractive virgins, by the powers of light, and their 
union with the mcde and female spirits of darkness. 
From India, he took the Emanation theory (aU light 
was a part of the Deity, and in one sense the soul of 
the world), the metempsychosis, the triple division of 
human souls (the one the pure, which reascended at 
once, and was reunited to the primal light ; the second 
the semi-pure, which, having passed through a purgatorial 
process, returned to earth, to pass through a second 
ordeal of life ; the third, of obstinate and irreclaimable 
evil): from India, perhaps, came his Homophorus, as 
the Greeks called it, his Atlas, who supported the earth 
upon his shoulders, and his Splenditenens, the circum- 
ambient air. From Chaldea, he borrowed the power of 
astral influences; and he approximated to the solar 
worship of expiring Paganism: Christ, the* Mediator, 
like the Mithra of his countryman, had his dwelling in 
the sun.^ 

From his native country Mani derived the simple 
diet of ^ts and herbs ; ^m the Buddhism of India, 
his resp^t for animal life, which was to be slain neither 
for fix)d nor for sacrifice ; • from all the anti-materialist 


• D*H«rbdot, TOC, « Maui." 

* IbU. Angaatine says that they 
wapi when th^ plucked Tcgetabki 


for food, for in them akw there 
was a certain portion oHjhfol^hicl)^ 
aooordiiig to Maui, was al^ of thi 
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gecte or rdigiona, the abhorrence of every sensual indul- 
gence, even the bath as well as the banquet ; the pro- 
scription, or, at least, the disparagement of marriage. 
And the whole of these foreign and ettraneous tenets, 
his creative imagination blended with his own form of 
Christianity ; for, so completely are they mingled, that 

t is diflScult to decide whether Christianity or Magianism 
trmed the groundwork of Mani’s system. From Chris- 
tianity he derived not, perhaps, a strictly Nicene, but 
more than an Arian, Trinity. His own system was the 
completion of the imperfect revelation of the Gospel, 
He W6W a man invested with a divine mission, — the 
Paraclete (for Manx appears to have distinguished between 
the Paraclete and the Holy Spirit), who was to consum* 
mate the great work auspiciously commenced, yet un- 
fulfilled by the mission of Jesus.^ Mani had twelve 
apostlea His Ertang, or Gospel, was intended to super- 
sede the four Ohristian Evangelists, whose works, though 
valuable, he averred had been interpolated with many 
Jewish fables. The Acts, Mani altogether rejected, as 
announcing the descent of the Paraclete on the Apostles.® 
On the writings of St Paul he pronounced a more 


“ Ricitis enim dolprem sen- 
tire fimctum, cum de arbore carpitur, 
•entire dum oondditur, cum teritur, 
cum coquitur, cum manditur. Cqjas, 
pcrro dementias est, pios se yideri relle, 
quod ab anlmalinm interfectione se 
temperent, cum omnes euas escae eas* 
dem animat habere dicont, quibus ut 
putant, viyentibui, tanta yulnera et 
manibus et dentibus ingerant/* An- 
guitin. contra Faust, lib. yi. p, 206, 
206. This it pure Buddhism. 

following Beausobre, con- 
dd£i tv account of ICani’s predeots- 


sors, Scythianua and Terebinihui, or 
Buddha, idle fictions. The yirgin birth 
a«igned to Buddha, which ^ipears to 
harmonise with the great Indian Hy- 
thos of the origin of Buddhism, migjkt 
warrant a conjecture tiiat this is an 
Oriental tradition of i^e Indian origin 
of some of Haul’s doctrines, dictated by 
Greek ignorance. I no# find this con- 
jecture followed out and iUustratod 
with copious learning Baur. 

« 'Urdner (y. 11. 188) suggests 
other lessons tor ths r^jsete of tbi 
Ada. 
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MANI’S PAIINTINGS. 


BookIIL 


favourable sentence. But his Ertang, it is said, was 
not merely the work of a prophet, but of a painter ; for, 
among his various accomplishments, Mani excelled in 
HU paint- that art: It was richly illustrated by pictures, 
'“*** which commanded the wonder of the age; 
while his followers, in devout admiration, studied the 
tenets of their master in the splendid images, as well 
in the subhme language, of the Marvellous Book. It 
this be true, since the speculative character of Mani’s 
chief tenets, their theogonical, if it may be so said, 
extramundane character, lay beyond the proper province 
of the painter (the imitation of existing beings, and that 
idealism which, though elevating its objects to an unreal 
dignity or beauty, is nevertheless faithful to the truth 
of nature), this imagery, with which his book was illu- 
minated, was probably a rich system of Orient6d sym- 
bolism, which may have been transmuted by the blind 
zeal of his . followers, or the misapprehension of his 
adversaries, into some of his more fanciful tenets. The 
religion of Persia was fertile in these emblematic figures, 
if not their native source ; and in the gorgeous illumi- 
nated manuscripts of the East, often full of allegorical 
devices, we may discover, perhaps, the antitypes of the 
Ertang of Mani** ^ 

Mani (I blend together and harmonise as far as pos- 
sible the conflicting accounts of the Greeks and Asiatics) 


^ It qypean, I think, from Augus- 
tine, that all thrsplendid images of the 
Boeptred king^wned with Bowers, 
the Splenditeneoa and the Homophorus, 
were allegorically interpreted: *<Sinoa 
sunt SBOigmata rationis, phantaamata 
•unt Qogitationii, aut yeoordia furorU. 
SiTeromugn^taceMdiountur.** Contn^ 
Kaoft. ir. p. 277. The estraot from 


the ** amatory song ** (Conti-a Faust. 
XT. 5), with the twelye ages (the great 
cycle of 12,000 years) singing and 
casting Bowers npon the eyerlasting 
■ceptred king; the twelve gods (the 
signs of the xodiac), and the hosts of 
angels, is eridently the poetrr, not ths 
theology, of the ^tem. ^ vi 
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was of Persian birth* of the sacred race of the Magi. He 
wore the dress of a Persian of distinction, the 
lofty Babylonian sandals, the mantle of azure ****** 
blue, the parti-coloured trousers, and he%ore the ebony 
staff in his hand.^ He was a proficient in the learning 
of his age and country, a mathematician, and had made 
Iflobe ; he was deeply skilled, as appears from his system, 
a the theogonical mysteries of the East, and so well 
ersed in the Christian Scriptures that he was said to 
lave been, and indeed he may at one time have been, 
i Christian priest, in the province of Ahoriaz that bor- 
lered on Babylonia.* He began to propagate his 
doctrines during the reign of Shah-poor, but the son of 
Ardeshir would endure no invasion upon the established 
Magianism.*^ Mani fled from the wrath of his sovereign 
into Turkesthan ; from thence he is said to have 
visited India, and even China.* In Turkesthan, hc 
withdrew himself from the society of men, like Moham- 
med in the cave of Hira,*' into a grotto, through which 
flowed a fountain of water, and in which provision for a 
year had been secretly stored. His followers believed 


• Hia birtl^ is assigned by ^ Chron- 
icle of Edessa to the year 2d9, Beau- 
sobre, i. 

* Beansobre, who b inclined to admit 
the genuineness of this desoriptioD, in 
the Acts of Archelans, has taken pains 
to show that there was nothing differ- 
ing from the ordinary Persian dress. 
Vol. i. p. 97, ao. 


* In the Acts of Ardielans, he is 
<^lsd A berbarons Persian, who nndei^ 
stood no Greek, but disputed In Syriac. 

l 79. 

* Ahr^Eha^ Dynaet. p. 82. See 


Lardner, p. 187. 

k Lardner considers the story of the 
cave a later inrention borrowed from 
Mohammed. The relat)pn of this eir- 
cnmstanoe by Mohammedan authors 
leads me to the opposite conclusion. 
They would rather hare aroided than 
invented points of simifltnde bet#6e& 
their prophet and ** the 'impious Sad- 
dooee," as he is called in ^e Koiran. 
But see Banr’s very ingeniona and 
probable theory, which reKdtea it into 
a myth, and connects it with thellHli* 
rale and stiU earlier astroncoiaal at 
religions legends. 
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ANTAGONISTIC DUALISM. 


Book III 


that he had ascended into heaven, to commune with the 
Deity. At the end of the year, he reappeared, and dis- 
played his Ertang, embellished with its pdntings, as 
the Divine reveihtion “ 

In the theory of Mani, the one Supreme, who hovered 
in inaccessible and uninfluential distance over the whole 
of the Gnostic systems, the Brahm of the Indians, £U^ 
the more vague and abstract Zeruane Akerene of Zero 
astrianism, holds no place. The groundwork of hi 
system is an original and irreconcileable Dualism.* 
The two antagonistic worlds of light and darkness, oi 
spirit and matter, existed from eternity, separate 
unmingled, unapproaching, ignorant of each other’i 
existence.® The kingdom of light was held by Goc 
the Father, who rejoiced in his own proper eternity 
and comprehended in himself wisdom and vitality;* 
his most glorious kingdom was founded in a light* anc 
blessed region, which could not be moved nor shaker 
On one side of his most illustrious and holy territor 
was the land of darkness, of vast depth and extent 


■ Beauflobre (i. 191, 192) would 
find the Cascar at which, according to 
the extant, but much contested, report, 
the memorable conference between 
Archelans and Mani was held, at Cash- 
gar in Torkesthan. But, independent 
of the improl>abilitj of a Christian 
bishop settled in Torkesthan, the whole 
history is fall of diBScnlties, and nothing 
is less likely t^nan that the report of 
•uch a conference should rei^ the 
Qra^ or Syrian Christians through 
the hostile territory of Persia. 

* Epiphanius gires these words as 
the oommencement of ManPs work (in 
twenty^two books) on the Mysteries: 
*lir Osbt leal iiAif, mI 


iyoBby ical Kcueby^ rois waciy AxfM 
ivearria, &s Kori firi9by iwucaiyov 
Bdrtpoy $ar4p^* Epiphan. H«rai 
Ixri, 14. ^ 

* quidem in eiordio fheruii 
dusB substantife a sese diyersss. £ 
luminis quidem imperium tenebe 
Deus Pater, in suft sancth stlrpe pei 
petuus, in virtute nmgnifious, natur 
setemitate proprid sempc 
exsultans, continens apud se sapiential 
et sensus vitales • • . Ita autem fui 
data sunt qjusdem splendidissima rego 
super luddam et b«tam terram, ut 
nullo nnquam aut moveri aut coneu 
possint. Apod August ^trl^ 
Mani(di.€. t8,n. 16* 
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inhabited by fiery bodies, and pestiferous races of beinga^ 
Civil dissensions agitated the world of darkness; the 
defeated faction fled to the heights or to the e^ttreme 
verge of tl^ir world,^^ They behelc? with amazement, 
and wim^nvy, the beautiM and peaceful regions of 
light.* i/hey determined to invade the delightful realm ; 
and the primal man, the archetypal Adam, was formed 
to defend the borders against this irruption of the hostile 
powers. He was armed with his five elements, opposed 
to those which formed the realm of darkness. The 
primal man was in danger of discomfiture in the long 
and fearful strife, had not Oromazd, the great power of 
the world of light, sent the Uving spirit to his assistance.* 
The powers of darkness retreated ; but they Jbore away 
some particles of the divine light, and the extrication of 
these particles (portions of the Deity, according to the 
subtile materialism of the system) is the object of the 
long and almost interminable strife of the two principles. 
Thus, part of the Divinity was interfused through the 
whole of matter ; light was, throughout all visible ex- 
istence, commingled with darkness.^ Mankind was the 


V The realm of darkness waa divided 
into five distinct ^circles, which may 
remind fis of Dante’s %eU. 1. Of 
infinite darkness, perpetually emanat- 
ing, and of inconceivable stench. 2. 
Beyond these, that of muddy and tur- 
bid waters, with their inhabitants ; and 
8. within, that of fierce and boistesons 
winds, with their prince and their 
parents. 4. A fie^ but corruptible 
r^on (the region of destroying fire), 
with its leaders and nations. 5. In 
like manner, further within, a place 
full of smoke and thick gloom, in which 
^eljbathe dreadful sovereign of the 
with innumerable princes 


around him, of whom he was the soul 
and the source. Ep. Fundament, ap. 
Augustin, oont. Manich. o. 14, n. 19. 

f The world of darkness, according 
to one statement, deft the world ol 
light like a wedge tAugnstin. otmtr. 
Faust iv. 2)} according to another 
(Titus Bostxe]^ i. 7), it occupied 
the southern quartir of the universe. 
This, as Baur observes, is Zoroastrian- 
ism. Bunddiesch, port Ui. p. 62. 
r Theodoret, Hi^. Fab. i. 26. 

■ Epiphan. Hsnet Izvi. 76, Titua 
Bostrensis, Augustin, de Hssrat c. 46« 
> The oelas^ powers, during the 
long process of coojdxture, asimoed 
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EVE AN INFERIOR CREATION. 
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creation or the offspring of the great principle of dark- 
ness, after this stolen and ethereal light had become 
incorporated with his dark and material being. Man 
was formed in tlfo image of the primal Adam; his 
nature was threefold, or perhaps dualistic; the body, 
the concupiscent or sensual soul (which may have been 
the influence of the body on the soul), and the pure, | 
celestial, and intellectual spirit. Eve was of inferior, 
of darker, and more material origin ; for the creating 
Archon, or spirit of evil, had expended all the light, or 
soul, upon man. Her beauty was the fatal tree of 
Paradise, for which Adam was content to fall. It was 
by this union that the sensual or concupiscent soul 
triumphed, over the pure and divine spirit and it was 
by marriage, by sexual union, that the darkening race 
was propagated. The intermediate, the visible world, 
which became the habitation of man, was the creation 
of the principle of good, by his spirit. This primal 
principle subsisted in trinal unity (whether from eternity 
might, perhaps, have been as fiercely agitated in the 
Manichean as in the Christian schools) ; the Christ, the 
first efflux of the God of Light, would have been defined 
by the Manichean as in the Nicene Creed^ as Light of 
Light; he was self-subsistent, endowed with all the 
perfect attributes of the Deity, and his dwelling was in 


ftltcrnitelf the most beautiful forme 
of thi maicalioe and feminine eex, and 
mingled with the powers of darkness, 
who likewise becam^ boys and tirgins ; 
and fbm their conjonctioa proceeded 
the still commingling world. This is 
probably an all^ry, perhaps a paint- 
ing. lliere is anoto fandfol poetio 
image of considerable beanty, and, pos- 
ribly, of the same allsgorie charaotsr. 
The pure elementary spirits soared 


wards in “ their ships of light,” to 
which they originally safled through 
the stainless element; those which 
were of a hotter nature were dragged 
down to earth ; those of a colder and 
more humid temperament were exhaled 
upwards to the demental waters. The 
ships of light are, In another view, the 


cdestial bodiee. 

• De Mcr. KaniohMor. c. 19 
Aichelai,o.lO. 
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tlie 8un.* He was the Mithra of the Persian system; 
and the Manichean doctrine was Zoroastrianism under 
Christian appellations/ There is an evident difference 
between the Jesus and the Christo# throughout the 
system ; the Jesus Patibilis seems to be the imprisoned 
and suffering light. 

0 The Spirit, which made up the triple being of the 
primal principle of good, was an all-pervading aether, 
the source of life and being ; which, continually stimu- 
lating the disseminated particles of light, was the ani- 
mating principle of the worlds. He was the creator of 
the intermediate world, the scene of strife, in which the 
flowers of light and darkness contested the dominion 
over iiaan ; the one assisting the triumph of thf particle 
of light which formed the intellectual spirit, the other 
embruting and darkening the imprisoned light with the 
corruption and sensual pollutions of matter. But the 
powers of darkness obtained the mastery, and man was 
rapidly degenerating into the baser destiny ; the Homo- 
phorus, the Atlas on whose shoulders the earth rests, 
began to tremble and totter under liis increasing burden,* 


* According to creed of Faustna, 

his virtue dwelt in the son, his wedom 
in the mo&. Apud Angfist. lib. xxz, 
p.333. 

f The ManSoheans were Trinitarians, 
or at least used Trinitarian language. 
Angnstin. contra Faust, c. xx. ** Koc 
Patris quidem Del omnipotentia, et 
Christ! tilii ejua, et Spiritus Simcti 
unum idemque lub triplici appellaUone 
colimue nuxnen; eed Patrem quidem 
ipetun lucem incolere eummam ac prin« 
cipalem, quam Paulue aliaa inaooeeei- 
bilem Toci^; Filium vero in hao Mr 
ov|Ma^ VisibUi luoe coosistere, qu 
et ipee geminus, ut eunc 


Apostolui novit, Christum dicene esse 
Dei virtutem et Dei sapientiam, vir- 
totem quidem ejus in sole habitare 
credimue, sapientiam rero in luna: 
necnon et ^iritus Sagcti, qui est ma- 
jestaa tertia, aSris hunc omnem ambi- 
tum sedem fetemur ac diversorium, 
cujua ex yiribus ac spiritali profusione 
terram quoque conc^ieutem, gignere 
patibilem Jeeum, qui est vita et lalae 
hominum, qui euspensus ex ligno.** 

■ Homophorus nod hie ally, the 
Splenditenens, who assists him in main- 
taining the earth in its equilibrium, is 
one of the meet incongruous and leMt 
neoetiary parts of the Maoicbeati system 
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THE CHEIST — THE CELESTIAL BODIES. Book HI 


Then tiie Christ descended from his dwelling in the sun; 
assnmed a form apparmtly human ; the Jews, incited 
by the Prince of Darkness, crucified his phantom form ; 
but He left behinS his Grospel, which dii^y and imper- 
fectly taught what was now revealed in all its full efful- 
gence by Mani the Persian. 

The celestial bodies, which had been formed by the^ 
living spirit of the purer element, were the witnesses 
and co-operators in the great strife.*^ To the sun, the 
dwelling of the Christ, were drawn up the purified souls, 
in which the principle of light had prevailed, and passed 
onward for ablution in the pure water, which forms the 
moon; and then, after fifteen days, returned to the 
source of light in the sun. The spirits of evil, on the 
creation of the visible world, lest they should fly away, 
and bear off into irrecoverable darkness the light which 
was still floating about, had been seized by the living 
spirit, and bound to the stars. Hence the malignant 
influences of the constellations; hence all the terrific 
and destructive fiiry of the elements. While the soft 
and refreshing and fertilising showers are the distillation 


If the origin of these images the 
notkiQ of SQpporten of the earth which 
an ao common in the East ? Are any 
of these fables older than the introduc- 
tion of Maniche|pm ? Is it the old In- 
dian able under another form? or is 
it the Greek Atlas ? I am inclined to 
look to India for the origin. 

Beanaobre’s otgection, that such a 
fiction is ineonsiaUnt with Mani’s 
mathematical knowledge, and his Ur- 
ination of a gloha, is of no inconsid«'- 
ahla weight, if it is not mere poetiy. 

* Lardaer has well cxpresaed the 
Hanichean notion of the formatkm of 
tha ealaitial bodies, which wen niada, 


the sun of the go^ fire, the moon of 
the good water. " In a word, not to 
be too minute, the Creator fermed the 
sun and moon ont of thoee parts of the 
light which had preeerred their original 
purity. The risible or inferior heavens 
(for now we do not speak of the su- 
preme heaven) and the rest of the 
planets were formed of those parts of 
light which wen but little corrupted 
with matter. The rest he left in our 
world, which an no other than those 
parts of light which bed safiwed most 
by the contagion of matter.** Lardr 
nar*a Woria,4toad.,iL198*^ % 
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of the celestial spirit, the thunders are the roarings, the 
lightning the flashing wrath, the hurricane the furious 
breath, the torrent and destructive rains the sweat, of 
the Deemon of darkness. This \ftrath is peculiarly 
excited by the extrication of the passive Jesus, who was 
said to have been begotten upon the all-conceiving Earth, 
from his power, by the pure Spirit. The passive Jesus 
is an emblem, in one sense, it would seem, or type of 
mankind ; more properly, in another, of the imprisoned 
deity or light. For gradually the souls of men were 
drawn upwards to the purifying sun ; they passed through 
the twelve signs of the zodiac to the moon, whose 
waxing and waning was the reception and transmission 
of Ught to the sun, and firom the sun to the. Fountain 
of Light. Those which were less pure passed again 
through different bodies, gradually became defeecated, 
dupng this long metempsychosis; and there only re- 
mained a few obstinately and inveterately embrued in 
darkness, whom the fined consummation of the visible 
world would leave in the irreclaimable society of the 
evil powers. At that consummation, the Homophorus 
would shake off his load ; the world would be dissolved 
in fire ; the powers of darkness cast back for all eternity 
to their primrovak state ; the condemned souls would be 
kneaded up for ever in impenetrable matter, while the 
purified souls, in martial hosts, would imrround the 
frontier of the region of light, and for ever prohibit any 
new irruption from the antagonistic world of darkness. 

The worship of the Manicheans was Simple: they 
built no altar, they raised no temple, they had no 
images, they had no imposing ceremonial. Pure and 
simple prayer was their only form of adoration ; ® diey 

^ EirfphMi.c. 58. rtij finely: " It«n P«gwl tti*, 

ffutsttti opw w Ktf this lentlinent brii, mnulw rii, Hwww DiUifl 
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did not celebrate the birth of Christ, for of his birth 
they denied the reality; their Paschal feast, as they 
equally disbelieyed the reality of Christ’s passion, though 
kept holy, had Ifttle of the Christian form. Prayers 
addressed to the sun, or at least with their faces directed 
to that tabernacle in which Christ dwelt — ^hymns to the 
great principle of light, exhortations to subdue the^ 
dark and sensual element within, and the study of the 
marvellous Book of Mani — constituted their devotion. 
They observed the Lord’s day ; they admim’stered bap- 
tism, probably with oil ; for they seem (though this point 
is obscure) to have rejected water-baptism ; they cele- 
brated the Eucharist; but as they abstained altogether 
from wine, they probably used pure water or ;water 
mingled with raisins.*^ Their mannei-s were austere, and 
ascetic ; they tolerated, but hardly tolerated, marriage, 
and that only among the inferior orders :® the theatre, 
the banquet, even the bath, were severely proscribed. 
Their diet was of fruits and herbs ; they shrank with 
abhorrence from animal food ; and, with Buddhist nicety, 
would tremble at the guilt of having extinguished the 
principle of life, the spark, as it were, of celestial light, 
in the meanest creature. This involved’^ them in the 
strangest absurdities and contradictions, which are 
pressed against them by their antagonists with unrelent- 


ool«ndun putant. Ego ab hU in boo 
<|iioqna mnltum diTenma inoedo, qtd 
ipeum me, ai moib tim dignus, n^km- 
i^Ie Dei templum puto. Virtim Tivn 
miyeetatia simolacniin Chrietmn filinn 
qtu aocij^o ; arum, mentem poria ar« 
UWet diidplinia tobntaiD. Honorea 
qnoque divinoa ao Mcrifida in solkt 
ovationiboa, et ipeta porii at eimplicibaa 
pono.** Fanat, aptid Angnat. xz. 3. 


Th^ Utterly taunted tbe Catholioe 
with their Paganiim, th^ aacariSoei, 
their agapie, their idola, their martjra, 
their Gentile holidays and rites. lb. 

^ August, contra Faust Dlfpnti. 

3 , 8 . 

* St Augustine aoeusea them ol 
breaking the Fifth Commandment 
** Tuantem dootHahd«moniacgd|li^^ 
inimloos deputare parentes tue^^od 
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bg logic/ They admitted penitence for sin, a^id laid 
the fault of their delinquencies on the overpowering 
influence of matter.* 

Mani suffered the fate of all who attempt to reconcile 
conflicting parties without power to enforce harmony 
between them. He was disclaimed and rejected with 


te per .conculitum iu came ligaverint, 
et hoc modo utique deo tuo immundas 
compedes Impoauerint.” Adr. Faust 
lib, XV. p, 278. ‘‘Opioantur et prsc- 
dicant diabolum fecisse atque juiudsse 
maaculam et feminam Idem, lib. xix. 

р. 331. “Displicet ‘crescite et mul- 
tiplicamini,* ne Dei vestri multi- 
plicentur ergastula/' &c. Adv. Secun- 
dum, 0 . 21. 

koX 

jcol T9icyovoitaSi Xva iirivKthy ^ 
ivoiicfiirp rfi 0Ap Kark 
rod 7^1^01; j Sta 9 Q;^y, Alexand. Lycop, 

с, 4, 

They asserted, indeed, that their 
doctrines went no farther in this respect 
than those of the Catholic Christians. 
Faustus, 30. c. 4. Their opposition to 
marriage is assigned as among the 
causes of the ennftty of the Persian 
king. “ Rex vero Tersarum, cum vi- 
disset tsAa Catholicos ^ Episcopos, 
quam ManichsBos Manetis sectarios, a 
nuptiis abstinere, m Manichseos qui- 
dem aeotentiam mortis tulit Ad 
Christianos vero idem edictum manavit. 
Quum i^ur Christiani ad regem con* 
Aigiassnt, juiiit iHe dUcrimen quale 
inter ntrosque esset, sibi exponi.” 
Apnd Asaeman. Biblioth. Orient. 
Tii. 220. 

There^were, however, very different 
mlai oi diet and of mannera for the 
•kpt ttid thq nndltorst miudi rcma- 
of the mo&ki and other 


Christians among the Catholics. See 
quotations in Lardner, iL 156. 

* St. Augustine’s Treatise de Mor. 
Manichseor. is full of these extraor- 
dinary charges. In the Confessions 
(iii. 10), he says that the fig wept 
when it was plucked, and the parent 
tree poured forth tears of milk ; ** that 
particles of the true and Supreme God 
were imprisoned in an ajljile, and oould 
not be set free but by the touch of one 
of the elect. If eaten, therefore, by 
one not a Manichean, It was a deadly 
sin ; and hence they are charged with 
making it a sin to give any thing 
which had lifr to a poor man not a 

Manichean They showed more 

compassion to the fruits of the earth 
than to human beings.” They ab- 
horred husbandry, it is said, as con- 
tinually wounding life, even in dsariog 
a field of thorns ; so much more were 
they friends of gourds than of men.’* 
f ' An acknowledgement of the blame- 
lessness of their manners is extorted 
from St. Angnstine ; *at least he admits 
that, as &r as his knowledge as a 
hearer, he can charge them with nc 
immorality. Contr.^ortunat. in inlt* 
In other p^ of hit writings, espadaUy 
in the tract De Morib, Manlcbssor., ha 
is more unfavourable. But see .the 
roDoarkabla paaaage, Contra Fauf 
in which the Manichean ocntraall hia 
tpprks with tba fiiUk of tha orthodos 
Christiaiu 
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every mark o£ indiguation and abhorrence by both. On 
hia return from exile, ^ indeed, he was received with 
respect and favour by the reigning soverei^, Hormouz, 
the son of Shahp6or, who bestowed upon him a castle 
named Arabion. In this point alone the Greek and 
Oriental accounts coincide. It was from his own castle 
that Mani attempted to propagate his doctrines among 
the Christians in the province of Babylonia. The fame 
of Marcellus, a noble Christian soldier, for his charitable 
acts in the redemption of himdreds of captives, desig- 
nated him as a convert who might be of invaluable 
service to the cause of Manicheism. According to the 
Christian account, Mani experienced a signal discom- 
fiture in Jiis conference with Archelaus, bishop of Cas- 
car.‘ But his dispute with the Magian Hierarchy had a 
of more fearful termination. It was an artifice of 
the new king Baharam to tempt the dangerous 
teacher from his castle. He was seized, flayed alive, 
and his skin, stuffed with straw, placed over the gate of 
the city of Shahpoor. . 

But wild as may appear the doctrines of Mani, they 
expired not with their author. The anniversary of his 
death was hallowed by his mourning di^iples.*^ The 
sect was organized upon the Christian model : he left 

^ According to Malcolm, he did not bardlj have distracted the East and 
return till the reign of Baharam. West with his doctrines. It Is not 

t Some of the olijections of Beanso- improbably an imaginary dialogue in 
bre to this oonferenoe appear insuper- the form, though oertainly not in the 
aide. Allow a* city named Cssoar; s^le, of Plato. ^ the best edition 
can we oredit the choice of Greek, eren of it, in Routh*s Reliquiss Saors. 
Heathen, rhetoridana and grammarians ^ Augnstin. oontr. Epist. M an i chni, 

as aaMiBors in such a dty and in sndi c. 9. The day of Hani’s dmth was 
a odntest ? Archelaus, it must indeed kept holy by his fbUoweii, because he 
be oonfcseed, ^ya the sophist ; and if really died ; the omddz|pn neglected, 
l^Iani had bm no more powtiiftd la a beoanse Christ had but 
ceaeoner, as a vymket, he wouhi pired on the enm. 
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his tyvelye apostles, his seventy-two bishops,® his priest- 
hood. His distinction between the Elect “ or the Per- 
fect, and the Hearers or Catechumens, jflFered an exact 
image of the orthodox Christian communities ; and the 
latter were permitted to marry, to eat animal food, and 
to cidtivate the earth.® In the East and in the 
'llfest the doctrines spread with the utmost of&reu- 
mpidity ; and the deep impression which they 
made upon the mind of man may be estimated by 
tfanicheism having become, almost throughout Asia and 
Europe, a by-word of religious animosity. In the 
Mohammedan world the tenets of the Sadducean, the 
impious Mani, are branded as the worst and most awM 
impiety. In the West the progress of the believers in 
this most dangerous of Heresiarchs was so successful 
that the followers of Mani were condemned to the flames 
or to the mines, and the property of those who intro- 
duced the execrable usc^es and foolish laws of the 
Persians ” into the peaceful empire of Borne, confiscated 
to the imperial treasury. One of the edicts of Dio- 
cletian was aimed at their suppression.*" St Augustine 
• 

* Aagostin. do c. 46. 

* The stEaogttt notion that 
Tegetablet need for food were purified, 
that is, the dlyine principle of life and 
light separated, from the material and 
impure, by passing through the bodies 
of the Elect. Prebent alimentaelectis 

ut divina ilk suh^tantia in eomm 
▼entre purgata, impe^ eis veniam, 
quorum traditor oblafione purganda.'* 

Augustin, de Haeres, o. 46. It was a 
merit in tha hearers to Xnake these 
Coinpare Conte, ir. 1. 

* AQ^tor|i,«^id appdlantnr apod 

taacimtar, at agree 
tumres habant, 


quorum nihil fiuannt qui Tocantnr 
Electi. Angostin. Epiit. ccxxxrii. 

f See the edict in Routh, ir. p. 
285. Some doubt has been thrown 
on its authentidij. It^is questioned 
by S. Basnage and by Lardner, though 
admitted by Bcansobre. I cannot 
think the ignorance wlU it betrays 
of the ** true principles* of the Hani- 
cbaes,*' ' the argument adduced by 
Lardner, of the least wei^it. Dio* 
oletkn*a predeoiMoia were •• little 
acquainted with the ** tma prinaiplal 
of Christianity,** yet coukomi 
in their pnblio prooiadiB|i. 
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himself^ with difficulty scaped the trammels of their 
creed, to become their most able antagonist; and in i 
every century qf Christianity, Manicheism, when its real 
nature was as much unknown as the Copemican system, 
was a proverb of reproach against all sectaries who 
departed from the unity of the Church. 

The extent of its success may be calculated by t)p 
implacable hostility of all other religions to the doc- 
trines of Mani: the causes of that success are more 
difficult to conjecture. Manicheism would rally under 
its banner the scattered followers of the Gnostic sects : 
but Gnosticism was never, it would seem, popular; 
while Manicheism seems to have had the power of ex- 
citing ^a fanatic attachment to its tenets in the lower 
orders. The severe asceticism of their manners may 
have produced some effect ; but in this respect they 
could not greatly have outdone monastic Christianity ; 
tmd the distinct and definite impersonations of their 
creed, always acceptable to a rude and imaginative 
class, were encountered by formidable rivals in the 
daemonology and the more complicated form of worship 
which was rapidly growing up among the Catholics.' 


4 There ii lomethiiig Tery beautiful 
ia the language of St. Aug^ne, and 
at tlM tama time noUdng oan ihow 
more dearly the itrong hold whkh 
Manidieiwn had obtained onthe Chrb- 
tian world. lUi in Yoe awriant, qui ; 
needont cum quo labore Terum in- 
vetiiatur, «t quam difficile caTeantor | 
crrorat. nii in roa Nnriaat qui | 
tteeduhi ^tiam nuruih el arduum dt 
oarnato|>hantaamiita^tteut^^ 
idtcte aa|en^ . ^ . HE tn^Tea 
awrlaiit, qui nhiditt- quiboi tQsfdriii 
it flat, tit ai quantnla* 


I cunque parte poesit intelligi Deuf. 
Proatremo ilH in roe aceriant, qui 
Dunquam tali errore decepti tint, qudi 
Toa.deceptoa yident,” Contr. Epist 
Maniduei, c. 2. But the ^irit ot 
controyeray was too atrong for the 
charity and justice of Auguatine. The 
tract which appeare to me to give the 
fiUreet yiew of the real oontroTeny, 1* 
the Dtsputatio contra Fortunatum. 

* ' The HanidMaiia were legally oo» 
deemed under ValmitQiaa aBdValeiu. 
The houamin whkEh t^M^thdr 
meetiiige were donflaeated etait 
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In the Eastern division of the Eoman Empire, Chris- 
tianity had obtained a signal victory, it had Triumph of 
subdued by patient endurance the violent hos- 
tility of Galerius ; it had equally detfed the insidious 
policy of Maximin ; it had twice engaged in a contest 
with the civil government, and twice come forth in 
^umph. The edict of toleration had been extorted 
tom the dying Galerius; and the Pagan Hierarchy, 
and more splendid Pagein ceremonial, with which Maxi- 
min attempted to raise up a rival power, fell to the 
ground on his defeat by Licinius, which closely followed 
that of Maxentius by Constantine. The Christian com- 
munities had publicly reassembled ; the churches were 
rising in statelier form in all the cities ; the bishops had 
reassumed their authority over their scattered but un- 
diminishod flocks. Though, in the one case, indignant 
animosity and the desire of vindicating the severity of 
their measures against a sect dangerous for its numbers 
as well as its principles, in the other the glowing zeal ol 
the martyr may be suspected of some exaggeration, yet 
when a public imperial edict, and the declarations of 
the Christians .themselves, assert the numerical pre- 
dominance of Ae Christian party, it is im- 
possible io doubt that their numbers, as well tum*. 
as their activity, were imposing and formidable. In 
a rescript of Maximin, the Emperor states that it had 
been forced on the observation of his august fathers. 


f 


I 


(Cod. Theodot. xvi, 3 ). By Thaodo- 
Wirt declared in£unoiu, 
•ttd ©f iDberitiog by law, 

^ 17 . Thi owedemaatipn of th« 
MiaiibttiM Ram, by Ito L, 
^•^(Tbi Manichiaiia iiiSicIly— 
^ 3)5 ibiir rtvival 


in the Middle Agee, aod their txtentlTt 
diwieminatton, at least at to their Iced- 
log priociplei; the uodyiiig obcU&aty 
of th^ teneta— it one of the tnoti 
OQxiona chapt^ in OuMan hM«Ry* 
Set Utin ChrliMaBi^, 1. M 
91, Iw. 

72 
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Diocletian and Maximian, that almost all mankind had 
abandoned the worship of their ancestors, and united 
themselves to tlje Christian sect ;• and Lucianus, a pres- 
byter of Antioch, who suffered martyrdom under Maxi- 
min, asserts in his last speech that the greater part of 
the world had rendered its allegiance to Christi^ty; 
entire cities, and even the rude inhabitants of coun^ 
districts.* These statements refer more particularly to 
. the East; and in the East various reasons 
■tateofthe would lead to the supposition that the Chris- 
8*«itothe tians bore a larger proportion to the rest of 
ScSStiaS- the population than in the other parts of the 
empire, except perhaps in Africa. The East 
was the native country of the new religion ; the sub- 
stratum of Judaism, on which it rested, was broader ; 
and Judaism had extended its own conquests much 


* Awai^as iuf9p^vovSf icor 

TaX<i^fl<n)T T^f T»v 6pij<r- 

Kcffltf, tS iBpu r&v XpKrrtavSr 
^fipLMfux^Tos. Apud Euseb. Hiat. 
Ec. ix. 9. 

* ** Pars poene mundi jam mi^r huic 
rentati aditiptdatur ; urbes integrse ; 
aut si in his aliquid sospectum videatar, 
oootestatar de his etiam agrestis manus, 
ignara figmenti.** This speech, it is 
tma, is onlj^ contained in the Latin 
tran^tioa of Ensebins by RnSnos. 
But there is a calm character in its 
tone, which i^ouches its authenticity. 
The high authority of Person and 
Booth requires the addition of the 
fcHowing note : ** Pnwtitisse aliis 
moltitndine his quoque temporibus 
Christianos, soripCam extat i^ud Per- 
phyriuiii,qiil eosalioohi nomiOavit reht 
vXe^erat, nt me ^Im feoli eertioiw n 
ernditiaeinioa Porsomu.'* RouUi, 


liquise Socree, iii. 293. Gibbon has 
attempted to form a calculation of (be 
relative numbers of the Christians (see 
ch. xv. voL ii. p. 363, with my note) ; 
he is, perhaps, inclined to underrate 
the proportion,.which they bore to the 
Heathens, Te^ notwithstanding the 
quotatiops above, and tl^ high autho- 
rity of Person and of Ronth, 1 should 
venture to doubt their being the 
majority, except, possibly, in a few 
Eastern dties. In hdt, in a popula- 
tion so fluctuating as that of the 
empire at thi# time, any accurate 
calculation would have been nearly 
impoesible. M. Bengnot agrees very 
much with Gibbon; and, I should 
conceive, with regard to Uie West, is 
dearly right, though I shall allege 
preee^y aome reasUns for Uie more 
rapid progtiM of C^iristiai^ ^ the 
of Europe* 



farther by proselytism, and had thus prepared the way 
for Christianity. In Egypt and in the Asiatic provinces 
all the early modifications of Christian opinions, the 
Gnostic sects of all descriptions, had arften ; showing, as 
it were, by their fertility the exuberance of religious 
life and the congeniality of the soil to their prolific 
i^getation. The constitution of society was, in some 
^^cts, more favourable than in Italy to the develop- 
ment of the new religion. But it may be question^ 
whether the Western provinces did not at last offer the 
most open field for its free and undisputed course. In 
the E^, the civilisation was Greek, or, in the remoter 
regions, Asiatic. The Romans assumed the sovereignty, 
and the highest offices of the government were lopg held 
by men of Italian birth. Some of the richer patricians 
possessed extensive estates in the different provinces, 
but below this the native population retained its own 
habits and usages. Unless in the mercantile towns, 
which were crowded with foreign settlers from all quar- 
ters, who brought their manners, their customs, and 
their deities, the whole society was Greek, Syrian, or 
Egyptian. Above all, there was a native religion ; and 
however this loqse confederacy of religious republics, of 
independent coUegef or fraternities of the local or the 
national priesthoods, might only be held together by 
the bond of common hostility to the new /aith, yet 
everywhere this religion was ancient, established, con- 
formed to the habite of the people, endeared by local 
vanity, strengthened by its connexion with Municipal 
privileges, recognised by the homage and sanctioned 
by the worship of the civil authorities. The Roman 
prefect, or pro-consul, considered every form of Pagaor 
fom as sufficiently identified with that of Rome to 
respect and support : everywhere ho found 
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deities with the same names or attributes as those of the 
imperial city; and everywhere, therefore, there ivas 
an alliance, seemingly close and intimate, between the 
local religion and the civil government. 

In the Western provinces, Gaul, Spain, and Britain, 
Of the West. particularly in Gaul, the constitution 

of society was very different. It was Eomeqi 
formed by the influx of colonists from different quarters, 
and the gradual adoption of Eoman manners by the 
natives. It had grown up on the wane of Paganism. 
There was no old, or established, or national religion. 
The ancient Druidism had been proscribed as a dark 
and inhuman superstition, or had gradually worn away 
before the progress of Roman civilisation. Out of Italy, 
the gods of Italy were, to a certain degree, strangers ; 
the Romans, as a nation, built no temples in their con- 
quered provinces : the munificence o£ an individual, 
sometimes, perhaps, of the reigning Caesar, after having 
laid down the military road, built the aqueduct, or 
encircled the vast arena of the amphitheatre, might reuse 
a fane to his own tutelary divinity.^ Of the foreign 
settlers, each brought his worship; ^h set up hh 
gods ; vestiges of every kind of religion/ Greek, Asiatic 
Mithraic, have been discovered in Gaul, but none waf 
dominant or exclusive. This state of society woulc 
require or welcome, or at all events offer less resistance 
to the propagation of a new faith. After it had one/ 
passed th^ Alps,* Christianity made rapid progress 
and the father of Constantine may have been guided n 


* Eum^ui, in hit panegjilo on 
Conitantine, mentions temples of 
Apollo; of one,/* the most beautiful 

In the worM,** the site it tuikn<mx : 
It ia mppoesd to hare been at Lyons 


or Vienne; the other was at Auto 
Rumen. Peo^. zil., with the note 
Cellarius. 

* Serins trana alpea rdkioim 1 
auaoeptAf Snlpio. Sem. 
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less by policy than humanity, in his reluctant and mer- 
ciful execution of the persecuting edicts of Diocletian 
and Galerius. 

Such was the position of Christianitywhen Constan- 
tine commenced his struggle for universal empire. In 
he East, though rejected by the ancient rival of Rome, 
he kingdom of Persia, it was acknowledged as the 
rSigion of the state by a neighbouring nation. In the 
Eloman provinces, it was emerging victorious from a 
period of the darkest trial ; and though still threatened 
by the hostility of Maximin, that hostility was con- 
strained to wear an artful disguise, and, when it ventured 
to assume a more open form, was obliged to listen, at 
least with feigned respect, to the remonstrances of the 
victorious Constantine. In the North, at least in that 
part from which Constantine derived his main strength, 
it was respected and openly favoured by the Government. 
Another striking circumstance might influence the least 
superstitious mind, and is stated by the ecclesiastical 
hi^rian not to have been without effect on Constantine 
himself. Of all the Emperors who had been invested 
with the purple, either as August! or Ceesars, during the 
persecution of the Christians, his father alone, the pro- 
tector Christianity, had gone down to an honoured 
And peaceful grave.^ Diocletian, indeed, still lived, 


^ Euaeb. Vit. Const, i, 21 ; Soerat. 
ficcles. Hist. i. 11. The language of 
the Eocleeiastical Historian Socrates is 
remarkable. Constantine, he says, was 
mediUting the liberation of the em* 
pire from ita tyrants : moI ijv 

wlKottpov rhy 


&s olZkv Avwmo ot AtoncXifri* 

arhv, wepl Tobr $€ohs Sio- 

fcfi/icyoi, ^vpuTKty t 9 ih 6 aSrov *■«- 
rijpf Kov<rrdvrio$, ixoarTpa^tlt rks 
Opfj<rM(as, eMou/LU>y|ifVe» 
poy rhy fiihy It was ia 

this mood of mind that he saw the 
vision of the cum, Soor* EeeL Hlek 

!.a. 
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but in what, no doubt, appeared to most of his former 
Kndoftbft subjects, an inglorious retirement. However 
JJcESS* the philosophy of the abdicated Emperor might 
teach diim to show the vegetables of his garden, 
as worthy of as much interest to a mind of real, dignity 
as the di^ctions of worldly honour ; however he may 
have been solicited by a falling smd desperate facti^ 
to resume the purple, his abdication was no doubt, m 
general, attributed to causes less dignified than the con- 
tempt of earthly grandeur. Conscious derangement of 
mind (a malady inseparably connected, according to the 
religious notions of Jew, Pagan, probably of Christian 
during that age, with the divine displeasure), or remorse 
of conscience, was reported to embitter the calm decline 
of Diocletian’s life. Instead of an object of envy, no 
doubt, in the general sentiment of mankind, he was 
thought to merit only aversion or contempt* Maximian 
(Herculius), the colleague of Diocletian, after resuming 
the purple, engaging in base intrigues, or open warfare, 
against his son Maxentius, and afterwards against his 
protector Constantine, had anticipated the sentence of 
the executioner. Severus had been made prisoner, and 
forced to open his own veins. GaleriuSj’^the chief author 
of the persecution, had experience!^ the" most piiserable 
fate; he had wasted away with a slow and agonising 
and loathsome disease. Maximin alone remain^, here- 
after to perish in miserable obscurity. Nor should it be 
forgotten that the great persecutor of the Christies 
had been^ the jealous tyrant of Constantine’s youth. 


* It a cnriont how undyfaig on 
mdi prajiidiccf. 1 remember that M. 
CrMneta J<Aj aonitwhert amerts that 
demeot XIV. (OangaoelU) wm dw 


o&ly Pope who erer died in a etate of 
derangement (Bonifime VIll.?). I 
donbt both hb hbtorioel facte, but the 
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Constantine had preserved his liberty, perhaps his life> 
only by the boldness and rapidity of his flight from the 
court of Gflderius.* 

Under all these circumstances, Qfonstantine was ad- 


vancing against Kome. The battle of Verona 
had decided the fate of the empire : the vast 
forces of Maxentius had melted away before “Sntias. 
the sovereign of Gaul ; but Borne, the capital, was still 
held with the obstinacy of despair by the voluptuous 
tyrant Maxentius. Constantine appeared on the banks 
of the Tiber, though invested with the Boman purple, 
yet a foreign conqueror. Many of his troops 
were Barbarians, Kelts, Germans, Britons ; yet, 
in all probability, there were many of the Gaulish 
Christians in his army. Maxentius threw himself upon 
the gods, as well as upon the people of Borne; he 
attempted with desperate earnestness to rally the energy 
of Boman valour under the awfuluess of the Boman 


religion. 

During the early part of his reign, Maxentius, intent 
upon his pleasures, had treated the religious Beu*!on ot 
divisions of Borne with careless indifierence, 
or had endeavoured to conciliate the Christian party by 
connString at their security. His deification of Q^erius * - 
had been, as it were, an advance to the side of Paganism. 
The rebellion of Africa, which he revenged by the de- 
vastation of Carthage, was likely to bring him into 


t 


* In his letter to Sapor, King of 
Bmit, Constantine himself acknuw> 
ledges the influenoe of these motives 


en his mind : hr voXXol rSr tJSi 
I iwmtfTMf tomStoi 


rtfwphy r4\9f aarariXsKrty, As 
erar ficr* iKtlyws 
yiyos, rhs intlimy 
&AAov wapaitiyfuvros, dvsydrsvf 
rots rh Bftom (uKovart r { 0 t Hm 
Apnd Theoderit. Boo. HUA I. o» 25. 
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hostile contact with the numerous Christians of that 
province. In Rome itself an event had occurred which, 
however darkly described, was connected with the all* 
bagonistic religious parties in the capital. A fire had 
broken out in the temple of the Fortune of Rome. The 
tutelary deity of the l^jnan greatness — an awful omen 
in this dark period of decline and dissolution I — ^was in 
danger. A soldier— it is difiScult to ascribe such temerity 
to 6my but a Christian fanatic — ^uttered some words of 
insult against the revered, and it might be alienated, 
goddess. The indignant populace rushed upon the 
^aitor to the majesty of Rome, and summoned the 
praetorian cohorts to wreak their vengeance on all who 
could be rapposed to share in the sentiments of the 
apostate soldier. Maxentius is accused by one Christian 
and one Pagan historian of having instigated the 
tumult; by one Pagan he is said to have used his 
utmost exertions to allay its fiiry. Both statements 
may be true ; though at first he may have given free 
scope to the massacre, at a later period he may have 
taken alarm, and attempted to restore the peace of the 
city.'* Of the direct hostility of Maxentius to d^risti- 
anity, the evidence is dubious and obscure.^ A Roman 
matron preferred the glory, or the c^me, of sujcide, 
rather than submit to his lustful embraces. But it was 
the beauty, no doubt, not the religion of Sophronia, 


• The sileaoe of Eoeebiue aa to the 
Christianity of the soldier, may be 
thought an insuperable oljecti<m to 
this yiew. Bat in the first place, the 
Eastern bishop was but imperfectly 
tnfio^rmad on the afhirs of Borne, and 
might hesitate, if ftware of the fitet, 
to implicate the Christian name with 
thai which was so long one of the 


most serioos and effective chaiges 
against the &ith, its* treacherous hos- 
tility to the greatness of Bosie. The 
words of the Pagan Zosimus are very 
strong: — BKdo'^fia leorli 

rofi Oflov orpariwT^ ra led 
Toy irKiiBQVi rok$ rh 

Avaipefifl# 

Zos Hist. ii. ^ 
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wbich: excite the passions of Maxentius, whose licen* 
tiousnesS comprehended almost all the noble families of 
Eome in its insulting range.® The Papal history, not 
improbably resting on more ancient ailthority, represents 
Maxentius as degrading the Pope Marcellus to the 
humble function of a groom. The predecessor of the 
Gregories and Innocents swept the Imperial stable.*^ 

The darkening and more earnest Paganism of Maxen- 
tius is more clearly disclosed by the circum- HuPigm. 
stances of his later history. He had ever ***“• 
listened with trembling deference to the expounders of 
signs and omens. He had suspended his expedition 
against Carthage, because the signs were not propitious.® 
Before the battle of Verona, he commanded Jhe Sybil- 
line books to be consulted. “ The enemy of the Eomans 
will perish,” answered the prudent and ambiguous oracle ; 
but who could be the enemy of Borne but the foreign 
Constantine, descending from his imperial residence at 
Treves, with troops levied in the barbarous provinces, 
and of whom the gods of Borne, though not yet de- 
claredly hostile to their cause, might entertain a jealous 
suspicion? 

On the advance of Constantine, Maxentius redoubled 
his religious activity. He paid his adoration at the 
'^^tars of all the gods ; he consulted all the diviners of 
future events.^ He had shut himself in his .palace ; the 
adverse signs made him take refuge in a private house.* 
Darker rumours were propagated in the East: he is 
leported to have attempted to read the secrets of futurity 


^ EoaclfcTit. Const, i. 83, 84. 
Anattasios, Vit Marcell; Pla- 
Vittl^acuin b M^urcello. 




ii. 14. 


f Euieb. Vit. Const 1, 21 ; 
of his KaitoT4xPovt ntd. yturnitifi 

Z?«imQ8, { * 14. 
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in the entrails of pregnant women to have sought an 
alliance with the infernal deities, and endeavoured by 
m6igical formularies to avert the impending danger. 
However the mor# enlightened Pagans might disclaim 
the weak, licentious, and sanguinary Maxentius, as the 
representative either of the Boman majesty or the 
Roman religion, in the popular mind, probably, an inti- 
mate connexion united the cause of the Italian sovereign 
with the fortunes and the gods of Rome. It is possible 
that Constantine might attempt to array against this 
imposing barrier of ancient superstition the power of 
the new and triumphant faith : he might appeal, as it 
were, to the God of the Christians against the gods of 
the capital. His small, though victorious, army might 
derive courage in their attack on the fate-hallowed city, 
from whose neighbourhood Galerius had so recently 
returned in discomfiture, fix^m a vague notion that they 
were imder the protection of a tutelar deity, of whose 
nature they were but imperfectly informed, and whose 
worshippers constituted no insignificant part of their 
barbarian army. 

Up to this period all that we know of Constantine’s 
grtigiooof religion would imply that he was outwardly, 
and even zealously, Pagan, r In a public ora- 
tion his panegyrist extols the magnificence of his offer^ 
ings to the gods. His victorious presence was not merely 
expected to restore more than their former splendour to 
the Gaulish cities, ruined by barbaric incursions, but 
sumptuous temples were to arise at his bidding, to pro- 
pitiate the deities, particularly Apollo, his tutelary 


^ EoMb. Vit CoMt. I 86. 

* Mfiito igitar ilia 

Idolxa tantia dooariia honoiiiti, ut 
pm Ttlara non qomant. Jam omaia | 


Tooan ad aa tmipla Tidoitiir, |»rmi- 
pueque Apollo noator, d^jua ftrran^ 
tlboa aqoia paijorla poatamtor, qtiia 
te mailme oportil odiiM. Nao dill 
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’fhe medals struck for these victories are covered with 
the symbols of Paganism. Eusebius himself admits that 
Constantine was at this time in doubt which religion he 
fhould embrace, and, after his vislbn, required to be 
instructed in the doctrines of Christianity.^ 

The scene in which the memorable vision of Constan- 
tine is laid varies widely in the different accounts. 
Several places in Gaul lay claim to the honour of this 
momentous event in Christian history. If we assume 
the most probable period for such an occurrence, what- 
ever explanation we adopt of the vision itself, it would 
be at this awful crisis in the destiny of Constantine and 
of the world, before the walls of Borne ; an instant when, 
if we could persuade ourselves that the Almighty Euler, 
in 9uck a manner, interposed to proclaim the fall of 
Paganism and the establidiment of Christianity, it would 
have been a public and a solemn occasion, worthy of the 
Divine interference. Nowhere, on the other hand, was 
the high-wrought imagination of Constantine so likely 
to be seized with religious awe, and to transform some 
extraordinary appearance in the heavens into the sign 
of the prevj^ing Deity of Christ ; nowhere, lastly, would 
policy more .imperiously require some strong religious 
impidse to counterbalance the hostile terrors of Paganism, 
bmbattled against him. 

Eusebius,'^ the Bishop of Caesarea, asserts that Con* 
stantine himself made, and confirmed by an oath, the 
extraordinary statement, which was received with im- 


Jooofiiqof reoobantibaf tens 
■Qbmiiit, quern circs tna, Conitsntine, 
VMUgis urb« «t ten^ ooDsnrgimt* 

fiiuiienil osi. 

^ 'Mwu ^ra 9^0i $^p 

j Koielk. Vit. 


Couttani c. 37-32. 

Vit CoDit i. 28. The rconi 
editor of EumUsu has eiBad 
the ua of ComtetfaM s ChiUltaa 
Crropdlia* 
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plicit veneration during many ages of Cliristianity, but 
of wMch the severer judgement of modem histo- 
0ontt»uii6, ricdl inquiry has called in question, has investi- 
gated with the most searching accuracy, and almost 
universally destroyed its authority with rational men ; yet, 
it must be admitted, found no satisfactory explanation of 
its origin." AYhile Constantine was meitating in gravef) 


• The silence, not only of all con- 
temporary history (the legend of Arte- 
mius, abandoned even by TlUemont, 
does not deserve the name), but of 
Eusebius himself, in his Ecclesiasticai 
History, gives a most dangerous ad- 
vantage to those who altogether reject 
the story. !But on whom is the in- 
vention of the story to be fathered ? 
On Eusebius? who, althongh his con- 
science might not be delicately scru- 
pulous on the subject of pious fraud, 
is charged with no more than the 
suppression of truth, not with the 
direct invention of fidsdiood. Or, on 
Constantine himself? Could it be 
with him a deliberate fictiou to com- 
maud the h%her veneration of the 
Christian party? Or was his imagina- 
tion at the time, or was his memory 
in kls later days, deceived by some 
ineducable illusion? 

The first eieursus of Hcii^kheu, in 
his editioD of Eusebius, oontains the 
fullest, and, on ^ whole,' the most' 
tenperatt and jUdidons dlSbussldti of 
this tuljsot, so UMihauttihly intereit- 
ing, yet so inopUcaUe^ to the hitt». 
tied inquirer. There are three lead- 
ing tbeoriee, varioddy modffied by 
thdr diftrent partbane: 1. A real 
mirade. d. A ualoial 
•wsaented to tha hnagfaairton of ^ 
Bnpm*. 3. A dahheiuta iBWthii 


on the part of the Emperor, or of 
Eusebius. The first has few partiMns 
in the present day. Ut enim mira- 
cnlo Constantinnm a superstitione 
gentili avocatum esse, nemo fimile 
hac state adhuc credet.^ Heinichen, 
p. 522. Independent of all other 
objections, the moral difficulty in the 
text is to me conclusive, liie third 
has its partisans, but appears to me 
to be absolutely incredible. But the 
general consent of the more learned 
and dispassionate writers seems in 
j favour of the second, which was first, 

I I believe, suggested by P. Albeit 
I Fabricius. In this concur Schroeck, 

I the German Church historian, Keander, 

I Manso, Heinichen, and, in short, aU 
I modem writers wjio have any claim 
to historical criticism. 

The grea^' difficulty, whiiji sneug}-^ 
ben the theory which resoltes it into 
a aolar h«lo or some natural ptueno- 
menon ia tha legend 4p xpinf rUth 
which DO optical illusion can weU ex- 
plain, if it be ta^en litendly. The 
only rational theory b to anppose 
that thb was tha infbrenoa drawn by 
the mind of Oonatantine, and knbodied 
in iheia words; whjkh, from being 
inisHbad oh' Hit Lbhan^ oT oh the 
anna or any dSbr pubBa taenufbent, 
ta oemmeinoittive of the o^t/ gw* 
dually friw i&te M bibg^ Jmw 
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earnestness the claims of the rival religions, — on one 
hand the arvrfnl fate of those who had persecuted Chris-^ 
tianity, on the other the necessity of some divine assist- 
ance to counteract the magical incantations of his enemy, 
— ^he addressed his prayers to the One great Supreme. 
On a sudden, a short time after noon, appeared a bright 
cross in the heavens, just above the sun, with this in- 
scription, “ By this, conquer.” Awe seized himself and 
the whole army, who were witnesses of the wonderful 
phsenomenon. But of the signification of the vision 
Constantine was altogether ignorant. Sleep fell upon 
his harassed mind, and during his sleep Christ himi^lf 
appeared, and enjoined him to make a banner in the 
shape of that celestial sign, under which his arms would 
be for ever crowned with victory. 

Constantine immediately commanded the famous La- 
barum to be made, — the Labarum which for a long time 
was borne at the head of the Imperial armies, and vene- 
rated as a sacred relic at Constantinople. The shaft of 
this celebrated standard was cased with gold ; above the 
transverse beam, which formed the cross, was wrought 
in a golden ^rown the monogram, or rather the device 
of two letters, which signified the name of Christ. And 
^ foPthe first tii&e the meek and peaceful Jesus became 
a Qod of battle, and the cross, the holy sign of Christian 
redemption, a banher of bloody strife. * 


the ori|W ,viiion. 

The l^ter. and* more poetic writera 
adorn thf ihields apd the helmets of 
the whole ermy with the sign of ^he 
■ or^ss^ , 

rM Clffbawte doofai adT€eta«Ua ad 
Ttbettea in etagna 


MeJestste regi»4tiod tigniimdsxtera Tlndex 
Prsetolerlt, qoaU rsdimt stemmste pOa. 
Chilstos poiporemn. gemmantl texms ia 
aoro, 

Signslwl Isbomm. dj/pnnm 
Ckrittm 

So^joenti srdibat stmimia cm. addUi 


Pradent iaQyonMliWB^ Wditt. 

fioadbk Vit* Gooeti i. ilS ; Hi B. 
a. ZoBrnna, ii. Mi&ii, Mil 
C«ittaiiBs,p.41»aeqq. 
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This irreconcileable incongruity between the symbol 
of universal peace emd the horrors of war, in my judge- 
ment, is conclusive against the miraculous or super* ** 
natu]^ character o^ the transaction.® Yet the admission 
of Christianity, not merely as a controlling power, and 
the most effective auxiliary of civil government (an 
oflSce not unbecoming its divine origin), but as the ani- 
mating principle of barbarous warfare, argues at once 
the commanding influence which it had obtained over 
the human mind, as well as its degeneracy from its pure 
and spiritual origin. The unimpeached and unques- 
tioned authority of this miracle during so many centuries, 
shows how completely, in the association which tpok 
place between Barbaj^m and Christianity, the former 
maintained its predominance. This was the first advance 
to the military Christianity of the Middle Ages, a modi- 
fication of the pure religion of the Gospel, if directly 
opposed to its genuine principles, stUl apparently indi^ 
pensable to the social progress of men ; through which 
the Boman Empire and the barbarous nations, which 
were blended together in the vast European and 
Christian system, must necessarily have pass^ before 
they could arrive at a higher civiliBation and a purer 
Christianity. • 


• 1 was agree^Uj turpriaed to find 
that Moaheim concorred in these aenti- 
menta, fbr which I will readily en- 
ooimter the dum of Qnakeriam. 

**H»ccine oiwtio serrstori geiMria 
httmani, qni peocata homisnin morte 
'‘oS eapiaTit ; lueodne oratio Ilo digna 
eat, qoi poeia anctor mortalihoi eat, et 
aooa boatibaa ignosoera Tnlt. . • . • . 
Careamaa ne Tetemm ChriatiaiMtraxii 
namtloiiibua de wtatla atui miraoalia 
•oritti d eft nde a diiiafaaiai flu^teteBi 


Dei, et aanctiaahnam reUgkoem, quw 
non hoatea,sed non ipaoadebellare dooet, 
iqjorii aimna.’* De Beb. ante Conat, 985. 
When the Empraaa Hdcoa, among tha 
other treaanrea of ^ tomb of Chriat, 
fimnd the naOa which ftatened him tc 
the OFOBS^ Ck»Datantbe tamed them 
into a hdmet and bita Ibr hia war- 
borae. Sooratea, 1. 17. Tme or 
fiibnloii^ the atory ia dianotiriaU: 
of thf ChrUtim amtfamnt then p» 
Tment. 
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The fate 0f Eome and*of Paganisin was deciled in 
the battle ot the Milvian Bridge ; the eventual result 
was the establishment of the Christian empire. But to 
Constantine himself, if at this time tlhristianity had 
obtained any hold upon his mind, it was now the 
Christianity of the warrior, as subsequently it was that 

S f the statesman. It was the military commander who 
Wed himself of the assistance of any tutelar divinity 
who might insure success to his daring enterprise, 
Christianity, in its higher sense, appeared neither in 
the acts nor in the decrees of the victorious 
Constantine after the defeat of Maxentius. 

Though his general conduct was tempered 
with a wise clemency, yet the execution of his , 
enemies and the barbarous death of the infant son of 
Maxentius, still showed the same relentless disposition 
which had exposed the barbarian chieftains, whom he 
had taken in his successful campaign beyond the Rhine, 
in the arena at Treves.^ The Emperor still maintained 
the same proud superiority over the conflicting religions 
of the empire, which afterwards appeared at the founda- 
tion of the new metropolis. Even in the Labarum, if the 
initiated eyes of the Christian soldiery could discern the 
sacred syjoibol of Chjrist indistinctly glittering above the 
there appeared, either embossed on the beam 
below, or embroidered on the square purple banner 
which depended from it, the bust of the Emperor and 
those of his family, to whom the heathen part of his 
Army might pay their homage of veneration. Constant 
tine, though he does not appear to have ascended to 

' 0n« of UrbarooB acts was perfidia erat apta militiflB. neo 

selected bj tbe paoegpioal orator as sereritati, ad pceLas speotacolo daU, 
at^of <*Piibexei, Nsyintes beatias moltitodine s^ ibtk 

^ui fOMmal et %vimttx neo psnmU** Eamauli Fanigr. o. A 
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tlie Capitol, to pay his homage and to ofifer sacrifice to 
Jupiter the best and greatest, and the other tutelary 
deities of Home (in general the first act of a victorious 
emperor), yet did not decline to attend the sacred games/ 
Among the acts of the conqueror in Eome, was the re- 
storation of the Pagan temples; among his imperial 
titles he did not decline that of the Pontifex Maximus." 
The province of Africa, in return for the bloody heeid ft 
their oppressor Maxentius, was permitted to found a 
college of priests in honour of the Flavian family. 

The first public edict of Constantine in favour of 
Edict of Christianity is lost ; that issued at Milan in the 

cgg timUM joint names of Constantine and Licinius, is 
» the great charter of the liberties of Christianity.^ 
!6ut it is an edict of full and unlimited toleration, and 
no more. It recognises Christianity as one of the legal 
forms by which the Dirinity may be worshipped.^ It 


^ Euseb, Vit. Const, i. 51. Le 
Beau, Histoire du Bas Empire, 1. ii. 

c. zvi. 

* Nec quidquam aliud homines, 
diebus munerom sacrommqoe lu- 
^OTom, quam te ipsum spectare potu- 
enmt. Incert. Pan^. c. zix. 

* Zofiimns, ir. 36. 

‘ The edict, or rather the copy, 
sont bj Licinius to the Prefect of 
Bithynia in^lactantiue, De Mort. Pers. 
xlriii. 

* Decreeof Milan, A.D. 313. ‘<H«c 
ordinanda e^ credidimua, ut daremua 
et Chriatianit et omnibus liberam po- 
teetatem seqnendi religionem quam 
quiique Toluiaset, quod quidem 
vimta$ in sede coelesti uolds atque 
omnibus qui tub potetiate nostrt aunt 
conutituti, placata ao propitijt possit 
OQttere." phia dimitaa, I qonceive, 


waa that equivocal term for the Su 
preme Deity, admitted by the Paga 
as well aa the Chriatian, What Zosi 
mus called rb tfftbv] etiam aliis reli 
gionia ausB vel obaervantiaa poteatatei 
similiter apertam, et liberam, p: 
quiete temporii noatri esse concessai 
ut in (^leudu quod qu^que deleger 
habeat liberam facultat^, qid|^^ 
lumuB detrahi) honori neque cuiqiu 
religioni aliquid a nobis. 

I will transcribe, honever, the ^ 
serrations of Kettner on this poii 
** Multi merito obsenrirunt, anim 
iUud ostcDdere (sc, decretum Met 
lense) ab antiqua religione mini 
alienum. Obserrandum vero, pen 
hoc decretum ralere, ut veram C 
stantini mentem ihde intelligac 
Ron solus quippe illioa auctor i 
aed Liciniua quoque — Huic wtc 
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performs an act of justice in restoring all the public 
buildings and the property which had been confiscated 
by the persecuting edicts of former emperors. Where 
the churches or their sites remained in* the possession of 
the imperial treasury, they were restored without any 
compensation; where they had been alienated, the 
OTants were resumed ; where they had been purchased, 
%e possessors were offered an indemnity for their en- 
force and immediate surrender, from the state. The 
prefects were to see the restitution carried into execu 
tion without delay and without chicanery. But the 
same absolute freedom of worship was secured to all 
other religions ; and this proud and equitable indiffer- 
ence is to secure the favour of the divinity to the reign- 
ing emperors The whole tone of this edict is that of 
imperial clemency, which condescends to take under its 
protection an oppressed and injured class of subjects,, 
rather than that of an awe-struck proselyte, esteeming 
Christianity the one true religion, and already deter- 
mined to enthrone it as the dominant and established 
faith of the empire. 

The earlier laws of Constantine, though in their effects 
favourable to^ CTiristianity, claimed some de- ^er i»wi 

P . • 1 . T • • ofOoMUa- 

lerence, ep it were, i£> the ancient religion m tin*, 
tk^mbiguity of their language, and the cautious terms 
m which they interfered with the liberty of Eaganism. 
The rescript commanding the celebration of the Chris- 


f 


St (ChriitiiDif) non lincenis erat 
Moicat, poroera deboit Constantinni ; 
cfttoria difplioero voluit iub- 
qni intiqnam religionem pro- 
fiterfotw. Quamyte igltor etiam ra- 
indole' pltnini jam fbisaet 
tamiB, mm id 


temporiB erant, eonditionem) mani- 
festarementemnonpotnisset. Eeetner, 
Disp. de commnt. qnam, Conitant. II. 
anct. Bodetaa snbiit Christiana. Com* 
pare Hdnichen, Excon. in Vit. Coma 
p. 513. 
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tian Sabbath, bears no allusion to its peculiar sanctity aa 
a Christian institution. It is the day of the Sun, wHch 
is to be observed by the general veneration ; the courts 
were to be clos^, and the noise and tumult of public 
business and legal litigation were no longer to violate 
the repose of the sacred day. But the believer in the 
new Paganism, of which the solar worship was the ch^ 
racteristic, might acquiesce without scruple in the sanc- 
stnotitjof tity of the first day of the week. The genius 
theSon<aj. Christianity appears more manifestly in the 
single civil act, which was exempted from the general 
restriction on public business. The courts were to be 
open for the manumission of slaves on the hallowed 
day.* cin the first aggression on the freedom of Pagan- 
ism, though the earliest law speaks in a severe and 
vindictive tone, a second tempers the stem language of 
the former statute, and actually authorises the supersti- 
tion against which it is direct^, as far as it might be 
supposed beneficial to mankind. The ^itinerant sooth- 
sayers and diviners, who exercised their arts in private 
housefif, formed no recognised part of the old religion. 

Di. Their rites were supposed to be connected with 
^^****‘‘®*** all kinds of cruel and licentioua practices — ^with 
magic and unlawful sacrifices. They performed their 
ceremonies at midnight among tombs, where {h^ 
evoked the dead; or in dark chambers, where they 
made libations of the blood of the living. They were 
darkly rumoured not to abstain, on occasions, from hu- 
man blood, to offer children on the altar, and to read 
the secrets of futurity in the palpitating entrails o' 
human victims. These unholy practices were proscribec 
by the old Boman law and old Boman religion 

* Cod. Thoodoi. U. till. 1 . Tit. Coniteat. hr. 18 . 
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This kind of magic was a capital offence by the laws ol 
the Twelve Tables. Secret ^vintitions had been inter- 
dicted by fonnex emperors, — by Tiberijis and by Dio- 
cletian.^ The suppression of these rites by Constantine 
might appear no more than a strong regulation of police 
for the preservation of the public morals.* The sooth- 
B||rer who should presume to enter a private house to 
practise his unlawful art, was to be burned alive ; those 
who received him were condemned to the forfeiture of 
their property and to exile. But in the public temple, 
according to the established rites, the priests and seers 
might still unfold the secrets of futurity; the people 
were recommended to apply to them rather than to the 
unauthorised diviners, and this permission was* more 
explicitly guaranteed by a subsequent rescript* Those 
arts which professed to avert the thunder from the 
house, the hurricane and the desolating shower from 
the fruitful field, were expressly sanctioned as beneficial 
to the husbandman. Even in case of the royal palace 
being struck by lightning, the ancient ceremony of 
propitiating the Deity was to be practised, and the 
haruspices were •to declare the meaning of the awftil 
portent.'* 

^t sotaie acts of Constantine, even at this early 
"^wod, might encourage the expanding hopes ooMtMitine'i 
of the Christians that they were destined 
before long to receive more than impartial 
justice from the Emperor. His acts of liberality were 


’ ** Harn^ces secreto ac sme testibtia 
«on®uU Snatonius, Tib.c. 63. 

**Ars maUtfantioa damnabilia eat et 
interdictaomiiino.** Compare Beugnot^ 
1 79 . ? 


i. * iTlIIlP to Haaiintui, pra- 

lllilpitf. CSod *th0o^ ti a 


• Adite araa publkaa atqne delubra, 
ft consuetudinia yeatrs oelebrate ao- 
lemnia: nec enim prohibemoa pne* 
terite tiaarpatkmia offioia Uberi liwi 
tractari. Cod. Theodoe. zi, 16* 
b Cod. Theodoe. iz. 16^ xii 1 ()l 
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beyond those of a sovereign disposed to redress the 
wrongs of an oppressed class of his subjects; he not 
merely enforced by his edict the restoration of their 
churches and estates, he enabled them, by his own 
munificence — ^his gift of a large sum of money to the 
Christians of Africa — ^to rebuild their ruined edifices, 
and restore their sacred rites with decent solemnitfi® 
Many of the churches in Home claim the first 
Christian Emperor for their founder. The 
most distinguished of these, and, at the same time, those 
which are best supported in their pretensions to anti- 
quity, stood on the sites now occupied by the Lateran 
and by St Peter’s. If it could be ascertained at what 
period" in the life of Constantine these churches were 
built, some light might be thrown on the history of hu 
personal religion. For, the Lateran being an imperial 
palace, the grant of a basilica within its walls for th( 
Christian worship (for such we may conjecture to haw 
been the first church), was a kind of direct recognition 
if not of his own regular personal attendance, at least c 
his admission of Christianity within his domestic circle, 
The palace was afterwards granted to the Christian 
the first patrimony of the Popes. Th6 Vatican subui 
seems to have b^n the favourite place for the 
ment of foreign religions. It was thickly peopled^ 
Jews frofii an early period and remarkable vestiges 
the worship of Cybele, which appear to have flourish^ 
side by tide, as it were, with that of Christianity, i 
mained to the fourth, or the fifth, century.' The site 


* See Cm erigbnl grut of 8000 
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Bt. Peter’s Church was believed to occupy the spot hal- 
lowed by his martyrdom ; and the Christians must have 
felt no imworthy pride in employing the materials of 
Nero’s Circus, the scene of the san^^inary pleasures 
of the first persecutor, on a church dedicated to the 
memory of his now honoured, if not absolutely wor- 
ipped, victim. 

With the protection, the Emperor assumed the con- 
ol over the affairs of the Christian communities : to 
10 cares of the public administration was added a 
jcognised supremacy over the Christian Church. The 
itent to which Christianity now prevailed is shown 
y the importance at once assumed by the Christian 
ishops, who brought not only their losses and their 
offerings during the persecution of Diocletian, but, 
inhappily, likewise their quarrels, before the imperial 
ribtmal. From his palace at Treves, Constantine had 
lot only to assemble military councils to debate on the 
lecessary measures for the protection of the German 
frontier and the maintenance of the imperial armies, 
and councils of finance to remodel and enforce the taxa- 
tion of the different provinces, but likewise synods of 
Christian bisljops to decide on the contests which had 
grown jup in the remote and unruly province of Africa. 
¥Re Emperor himself is said frequently to have appeared 
without his imperial state, and, with neither guards nor 
officers around him, to have mingled in the debate, and 
expressed his satisfaction at their unanimity, whenever 
that rare virtue adorned their counsels.* ® 

For Constantine, tho’igh he could give protection, 


f EuMib. Vit Const. I. zUt. x*** 
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could not give peace to Christianity. It is the nature of 
man, that whatever powerfully moves, agitates to excess 
the public mind. With new views of those subjects 
which make a deftp and lasting impression, new passions 
awaken. The profound stagnation of the human mind 
during the government of the earlier Csesars had been 
atirred in its inmost depths by the silent underworking| 
of the new faith. Momentous questions, which, up to 
that time, had been entirely left to a small intellectual 
aristocracy, had been calmly debated in the villa of the 
Roman senator or the grove sacred to philosophy, or 
discussed by sophists whose frigid dialectics wearied 
without exciting the mind, had been gradually brought 
down to jthe common apprehension. The nature of the 
Deity ; the state of the soul after death ; the equality of 
mankind in the sight of the Deity — even questions 
which are beyond the verge of human intellect; the 
origin of evil ; the connexion of the physical and moral 
world — had become general topics; they were, for the 
first time, the primary truths of a popular religion, and 
naturally could not withdraw themselves firom the alli- 
ance with popular passions. These passions, as Chris- 
tianity increased in power and influence, came into 
more active operation; as they seiaed on persons of 
different temperament, instead of being themselves su^" 
dued to Christian gentleness, they inflamed Christianity, 
as it appeared to the world, into a new and more indo- 
mitable principle of strife and animosity. Mankind, 
even within®the sphere of Christianity, retrograded to 
the sterner Jewish character : and in its spirit, as well 
as in its language, the Old Testament began to dominate 
over the Gospel of Christ 

The first civil wars which divided Oiristianity were 
those of Donatism and the Trinitarian controv 
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The Gnostic sects, in their different varieties, and the 
Manichean* were rather rival religions than DtawsMioM 

• /» ' • X . _ . ^ A ChrlitUuft* 

Christian factions. Though the adherents of uy. 

4 these sects professed to be disciples ot Christianity, yet 
they had their own separate constitutions, their own 
priesthood, their own ceremoniaL Donatism 
^as a fierce and implacable schism in an esta- 
lilished community. It was embraced with all the wild 
ardour, and maintained with the blind obstinacy, of the 
Afncan temperament It originated in a disputed ap- 
pointment to the episcopal dignity at Carthage. The 
Bishop of Carthage, if in name inferior (for everything 
connected with the ancient capital still maintained its 
superior dignity in the general estimation), stood higher, 
probably, in proportion to the extent of his influence and 
the relative numbers of his adherents, as compared with 
the Pagan population, than any Christian dignitary in 
the West. The African Churches had suffered more 
than usual oppression during the persecution of Dio- 
cletian, not improbably during the invasion of Maxen- 
tius. External force, which in other quarters compressed 
the body into closer and more compact unity, in Africa 
left behind it ^ fatal principle of diwrganisation. These 
rival claims to the see of Carthage brought the opponent 
pSfties into inevitable collision. 

The pontifical offices of Paganism, ministering in a 
ceremonial to which the people were either indifferent 
or bound only by habitual attachment, calml j descended 
in their hereditary course, were nominated by the muni- 
cipal magistracy, or attached to the higher civil 
offices. They awoke no ambition, they caused 
no contention; they did not interest society 
enough |o disturb it But thel growth of the 
k power was a necessary consequence of the 
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development of Christianity. The hierarch^ asserted 
(tliey were believed to possess) the power of sealing the 
eternal destiny of man. From a post of danger, which 
modest piety was^compelled to assume by the unsought 
and uhsoUcited suffrages of the whole community, a 
bishopric had become an office of dignity, influence, and, 
at times, of wealth. The prelate ruled not now so mucl|j 
by his admitted superiority in Christiem virtue, as by 
the inalienable authority of his office. He opened or 
closed the door of the church, which was tantamount to 
an admission or an exclusion from everlasting bliss ; he 
uttered the sentence of excommunication, which cast 
back the trembling delinquent among the lost and 
perishing Heathen. He had his throne in the most dis- 
tinguished part of the Christian temple ; and though yet 
acting in the presence and in the name of his college of 
presbyters, yet he was the acknowledged head of a large 
community, over whose eternal destiny he held a vague, 
but not therefore less imposing and awful, dominion. 
Among the African Christians, perhaps by the com- 
manding character of Cyprian, in his writings at least, 
the episcopal power is elevated to its utmost height. 
No wonder that, with the elements of strife fermenting 
in the society, and hostile parties already arrayed against 
each other, the contest for this commanding post shdWfl^ 
often be commenced with blind violence, and carried on 
with irreconcileable hostility.** 

In every community, no doubt, had grown up a 
severer party, who were anxious to contract the pale of 
salvation to the narrowest compass ; and a more liberal 
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dasa, who were more lenient to the infirmities of their 
brethren, and would extend to the utmost limits the 
beneficial effects of the Redemption. The fiery ordeal of 
the persecution tried the Ch^iahs of Africa by the 
most searching test, and drew more strongly the line of 
demarcation. Among the summary proceedings of the 
persecution, which were carried into effect with unre- 
lenting severity by Anulinus, the Prefect of Africa (the 
same who, by a singular vicissitude in political affairs, 
became the instrument of Constantine’s munificent 
grants to the churches of his province)/ none was more 
painful to the feelings of the Christians than the demand 
of the unconditional surrender of the furniture of their 
sacred edifices, their chalices, their omanyents, above 
all, the sacred writings.^ The bishop and his priests 
were made responsible for the full and unreserved de- 
livery of these sacred possessions. Some from timidity, 
others considering that by such concessions it might be 
prudent to avert more dangerous trials, and that such 
treasures, sacred as they were, might be replaced in a 
more flourishing state of the church, complied with 
the demands of the magistrate ; but, by their severer 
brethren, iwho, with more uncompromising courage, had 
refused the least departure from the tone of unqualified 
resistance, these men were branded with the TiwTradi. 
ignominious name of Traditors.™ This became ^ 
the strong, the impassable, line of demarcation between 




i See the grtnt ci Comtontine re- 
ferred to above. 
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the contending factions. To the latest period of the 
conflict, the Donatists described the Catholic party by 
that odious appellation. 

The primacy of tile African Church was the object of 
ambition to these two parties : an unfortunate vacancy 
at this time kindled the smouldering embers of strife. 
Contort fbr Jlensurius had filled the see of Carthage with 
c»thi«e. prudence and moderation during these days of 
emergency. He was accused by the sterner zetd of 
Donatus, a Numidian bishop, of countenancing at least 
the criminal concessions of the Traditors. It was said 
that he had deluded the Government by a subtle strata- 
gem ; he had substituted certain heretical writings for 
the genuine Scriptures ; had connived at their seizure, 
and calmly seen them delivered to the flames. The 
Donatists either disbelieved, or despised as a paltry 
artifice, this attempt to elude the glorious danger of 
resistance. But, during the life of Mensurius, his cha- 
racter and station had overawed the hostile party. 
Mensurius was summoned to Home, to answer on a 
charge of the concealment of the deacon Felix, accused 
of a political offence — the publication of a libel against 
the Emperor. On his departure, Mensuriiw entrusted 
to the deacons of the community the vajjaable vessels of 
gold and silver belonging to the church, of which he^^eft^ 
an accurate inventory in the hands of a pious and aged 
woman. Memiurius died on his return to Carthage. 
Cascilian, a deacon of the church, was raised by the 
unanimous suffrages of the clergy and people to the see 
of Carthage. He was consecrated by Felix, Bishop of 
Apthunga. His first step was to demand the vessels of 
the church. By the advice of Botrus and Celeusins, 
two of the deacons, competitors it is said wiih Caecilian 
for the see, they were refuse to a bishop irregularly 
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elected, ind consecrated by a notorious Traditor. A 
Spanish female, of noble birth and of opulence, accused 
of personal hostility to Caecilian, animated the Car- 
thaginian faction ; but the whole* province assumed 
the right of interference with the appointment to the 
primacy, and Donatus, Bishop of Casse Nigim, placed 
himself at the head of the opponent party. 

The commanding mind of Donatus swayed the count- 
less hierarchy which crowded the different provinces of 
Africa. The Numidian bishops took the lead ; Secun- 
dus, the primate of Numidia, at the summons of 
Donatus, appeared in Carthage at the head of seventy 
of his bishops. This self-installed Council of 
Carthage proceeded to cite Ceecilian, who re- power, 
fused to recognise its authority. The Council declared 
his election void. The consecration by a bishop guilty 
of tradition, was the principal ground on wHch his 
election was annulled. But darker charges were openly 
advanced, or secretly murmured, against Oeecilian; 
charges which, if not entirely ungrounded, show that 
the question of tradition had, during the persecution, 
divided the Christians into fierce and hostile fections. 
He was said.to have embittered the last hours of those 
whose more dauntless resistance put to shame the 
ihnojpus compliance of Mensurius and his party. He 
had taken his station, with a body of an^^ed men, and 
precluded the pious zeal of their adherents from obtain- 
ing access to the prison of those who hsA been seized 
by the Government he had prevented, not merely the 
consolatory and inspiriting visits of kinsmen and Mends, 
but even the introduction of food and other comforts, in 
their ftete of starving destitntion. The Carthaginian 
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faction proceeded to elect Majorinus to the vacant sea 
Both parties appealed to the civil power ; and Anniinus, 
the Prefect of Africa, who during the reign of Diocletian 
had seen the Christens dragged before his tribunal, and 
whose authority they then disclaimed with uncompro- 
mising unanimity, now saw them crowding in hostile 
fEtctions to demand his interference in their domestic 
discords. 

The cause was referred to the imperial decision of 
Constantine. At a later period the Donatists, being 
worsted in the strife, bitterly reproached their adver- 
saries with this appeal to the civil tribunal, ‘‘ What have 
Christians to do with kings, or bishops with palaces ? ” ® 
Their adversaries justly recriminated, that they had 
been as ready as themselves to request the intervention 
of the Grovernment. Constantine delegated the judge- 
ment in their cause to the bishops of Gaul ; ^ but the first 
council was composed of a great majority of Italian 
oonneu of bishops ; and Eome, for the first time, witnessed 
a public trial of a Christian cause before an 
assembly of bishops, presided over by her prelate. The 
Council was formed of the three Gallic bishops of Co- 
logne, of Autun, and of Arles. The Italian bishops (we 
may conjecture that these were considered the more 

... — . a 

Christian commission. The account of 
Optatus atcribw to Constantine speeches 
which it is diffioult to reconcile with 
his publio conduct as regards Chris- 
tianity’ at this period of his life. The 
Coun^ of Borne was held A.D. 813, 
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mpoitant sees, or were filled by the most influential 
)relate 8 ) TOre those of Milan, Cesena, Quintiano, Kimini, 
^orence, Pisa, Faenza, Capua, Benevento, Terracina, 
Prseneste, Tres Tabemse, Ostia, Urftnum (Urbinum), 
Forum ClaudiL 

Cascilian and Donatus appeared each at the head of 
ten bishops of his party. !l^th denounced their adver- 
saries as guilty of the crime of tradition. The partisans 
of Donatus rested their appeal on the invalidity of an 
ordination by a bishop, Felix of Apthunga, who had 
been guilty of that delinquency. The party of Caecilian 
accuB^ ahnost the whole of the Numidian bishops, and 
Donatus himself, as involved in the same guilt. It was 
a wise and temperate policy in the Catholic^ party, to 
attempt to cancel all embittering recollections of the 
days of trial and infirmity ; to abolish aU distinctions, 
which on one part led to pride, on the other to degra- 
dation ; to reconcile, in those halcyon days of prosperity, 
the whole Christian world in one harmonious confederacy. 
This policy was that of the Government. At this early 
period of his Christianity, if he might yet be called a 
Christian, Cpnstantine was little likely to enter into 
the narrow and exclusive principles of the Donatists. 
As Emperor, Christianity was recommended to his favour 
Sy th^ harmonising and tranquillising influence which it 
exercised over a large body of the people. If it broke 
up into hostile feuds, it lost its value as an ally or an 
instrument of civil govemnient. But it was exactly 
this levelling of all religious distinctions, tlfis liberal and 
comp^heusive spirit, that would annihilate the less im- 
portant differences, which struck at the. vital principle 
of Dchatism. They had conflronted all the malice of the 
pers^utor, they had disdained to compromise any piin« 
to c6nced3 the minutest point ; and were Acy to 
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abandon a superiority so hardly earned, and to acquiesce 
in the readmission of all those who had forfeited their 
Christian privileges to the same rank? Were they not 
to exercise the high function of readmission into the 
fold ^th proper severity ? The decision of the Council 
was favourable to the cause of Ceecilian. Donatus ap- 
pealed to the Emperor, who retained the heads of both 
parties in Italy, to allow time for the province to regain® 
its quiet In defiance of the Emperor, both the leaders 
fled back to Africa, to set themselves at the head of 
aj:). 314. Ibeir respective factions. The patient Con- 
latAug. atantine summoned a new, a more remote 
council at Arles. Caecilian and the African bishops 
were cited to appear in that distant province; public 
vehicles were furnished for their conveyance at the Em- 
peror’s charge ; each bishop was attended by two of his 
inferior clergy, with three domestics. The Bishop of 
Arles presided in this Council, which confirmed the 
judgement of that in Kome. 

A second Donatus now appeared upon the scene, of 
more vigorous and more persevering character, greater 
ability, and with all the energy and self-confidence which 
enabled him to hold together the fectioh. The party 
now assumed the name of Donatists. Oh the death of 
Majorinus, Donatus succeeded to the dignity of Anri- 
Bishop of Carthage : the whole Airican province con- 
tinued to Apouse the quarrel; the authority of the 
Government, which had b^n invoked by both parties, was 
scornfully rdfjected by that against which the award was 
made. Three times was the decision repeated in favour 
of the Catholic party, at Borne, at Arles, and at Milan ; 

each thne was more strongly established the 
self-evident trutib, which hu been so late re- 
cognised by the Christian world, the inoompetency of ani 
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Clounoil to reconcile religious dififerences. The sufiragea 
of the masiy cannot bind the consciences, or enbghten 
the minds, or even overcome the obstinacy, of the few. 
Neither party can yield without ab«ndoningathe very 
principles by which they have been constituted a party. 

A commission issued to ^ius. Prefect of the district, 
to examine the charge against Felix, Bishop of Apthunga, 
%ave a favourable verdict.^ An imperial colnmission of 
two delegates to Carthage, ratified the decision of the 
former councils. At every turn the Donatists protested 
against the equity of the decrees; they loudly com- 
plained of the unjust and partial influence exercised by 
Osius, Bishop of Cordova, over the mind of the Em- 
peror. At length the tardy indignation of the^ Govern- 
ment had recourse to violent measures. The 
Donatist bishops were driven into exile, their 
churches destroyed or sold, and the property seized foi 
the imperial revenue. The Donatists defied the armed 
interference, as they had disclaimed the authority, of the 
Government This first development of the principled 
of Christian sectarianism was as stem, as inflexible, and 
as persevering, as in later times. The Donatists drew 
their narrow J)ale around their persecuted sec^ and 
asserted themselvejto be the only elect people of Christ; 
thflFoi^ people whose clergy could claim an unbroken 
apostouM succession, vitiat^ in all other communities 
of Christians by the inexpiable crime of tradition. 
Wherever they obtained possession of a church they 
burned the altar ; or, where wood was scaibe, scraped 
off the infection of heretical communion; they melted 
tbe cups, and sold, it was said, the sanctified metal fot 
piX)fan% perhaps for Fagan, uses; they rebaptized all 

. f, I * to tlw.A.te PufiliNl* Nkb) la Bwia, ir. 7i. 
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who joined their sect; they made the virgins renew 
their vows ; they would not even permit the bodies of 
the Catholics to repose in peace, lest they should pol- 
lute the commofi cemeteries. The implacable faction 
darkened into a sanguinary feud. For the first time 
human blood was shed in conflicts between followers of 
the Prince of Peace. Each party recriminated on tha 
other, but neither denies the barbarous scenes of mas- 
sacre and licence which devastated the African cities. 
The Donatists boasted of their martyrs, and the cruelties 
of the Catholic party rest on their own admission : they 
deny not^ they proudly vindicate their barbarities — “ Is 
the vengeance of GkKi to be defrauded of its victims ? ” 
— and they appeal to the Old Testament to justify, by 
the exan^les of Moses, of Phineas, and of Elijah, the 
Christian duty of slaying by thousands the renegades, 
or the unbelievers. 

In vain Constantine at length published an edict of 
AJ>. 321 afflicted province was rent asunder 

^ till the close of his reign, and during that of 
his son, by this religious warfare. For, on the other hand, 
The deem- barbarous fanaticism of the Circumcellions 
involved the Donatist party in the guilt of in 
surrection, and connected them with, revolting atrocities, 
which they were accused of countenancing, of %Tcifftg> 
if not actually sanctioning by their presence. Tha^ 
which in the opulent cities, or the well-ordered comma 
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nitiee, led to fierce and irreconcileable contention, grew 
up among ihe wild borderers on civilisation into fena- 
tical frenay. Where Christianity has^utstripped civili- 
sation, and has not had time to efiect its beneficent and 
humanising change, whether in the bosom of an old 
society, or within the limits of savage life, it becomes, 
#1 times of violent excitement, instead of a pacific prin- 
ciple to assuage, a new element of ungovernable strife. 
The long peace which had been enjoyed by the province 
of Africa, and the flourishing com**trade which it con- 
ducted as the granary of Home and of the Italian pro- 
vinces, had no doubt extended the pursuits of agriculture 
into the Numidian, Gtetulian, and Mauritanian villages. 
The wild tribes h^d gradually become industribus pea- 
sants, and among them Christianity had found an open 
field for its exertions, and the increasing agricultural 
settlements had become Christian bishoprics. But the 
savage was yet only half-tamed ; and no sooner had the 
flames of the Donatist conflict spread into these peaceful 
districts, than the genuine Christian was lost in the fiery 
marauding child of the desert. Maddened by oppres- 
sion, wounded in his religious feelings by the expulsion 
and perpeoutioA of the bishops, from his old nature he 
respied the fierce Spirit of independence, the contempt 
' for th^laws of property, and the bunung desire of 
revenge. Of his new religion he retained only the per- 
verted language, or rather that of the Old Testament, 
with w implacable hatred of all hostile sects ; a stem 
sscetic continence, which perpetually broke out into 
parmcystus of unbridled licentiousness; and a fanatic 
pcasionfK mar^^om, which assumed the acts of a kind 
of methibdical; insanity. 

|!irc«i%pelUo98 their rayit^ ddilDg 

|l^/^i|^of Clonstantmo, and cont^ned in ame doting 
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that of his successor Constana No sooner had the 
provincial authorities received instructions to reduce the 
province by forc^ to religious unity, than the Circum- 
cellions, who had at first confined their ravages to 
disorderly and hasty incursions, broke out into open 
revolt.* They defeated one body of the imperial troops, 
and killed XJrsacius, the Eoman general. They aba^ 
doned, by a simultaneous impulse, their agriculture 
pursuits; they proclaimed themselves the instruments 
of Divine justice, and the protectors of the oppressed ; 
they first asserted the wild theory of the civil equality 
of mankind, which has so often, in later periods of the 
world, become the animating principle of Christian 
fanaticfem; they proclaimed the abolition of slavery; 
they thrust the proud and opulent master from his 
chariot, and made him walk by the side of his slave, 
who, in his turn, was placed in the stately vehicle ; they 
cancelled all debts, and released the debtors; their 
most sanguinary, acts were perpetrated in the name of 
religion, and Christian language was profaned by its 
association with their atrocities. Their leaders were 
the Captains of the Saints the battle» hymn, ‘‘Praise 
to God ! ” Their weapons were not swords, for Christ 
had forbidden the use of the sword to Peter, but ^uge 
and massy clubs, with which they beat their ifiiserable 
victims td death,'' They were bound by vows of the 
severest continence, but the African temperament, in 
1' — — 
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its state of feverish excitement, was too strong for 
the bonds of fanatical restraint ; the companies of the 
Saints not merely abused the privileges of war by the 
most licentious outrages on the females, but were at- 
tended by troops of drunken prostitutes whom they 
called their sacred virgins. But the most extraordinary 

C elopment of their fanaticism, was their p„rion<br 
e for martyrdom. When they could not 
obtain it from the sword of the enemy, they inflicted it 
upon themselves. The ambitious martyr declared him- 
self a candidate for the crown of glory : he then gave 
himself up to every kind of revelry, pampering, as it 
were, and fattening the victim for sacrifica When he 
had wrought himself to the pitch of frenzy, hg rushed 
out, and, with a sword in one hand and money in the 
other, he threatened death and oflered reward to the 
first comer who would satisfy his eager longings for the 
glorious crown. They leaped from precipices; they 
went into the Pagan temples to provoke the vengeance 
of the worshippers. • 

Such are the excesses to which Christianity is con 
stantly liable, as the religion of a savage and uncivilised 
I)eople ; but, op the other hand, it must be laid down 
us a political axioip equally universal, that this fanati- 
cisffl i||rely bursts out into disorders dangerous to 
society, unless goaded and maddened by per^cution,* 
Donatism was the fatal schism of one province of 
Christendom: the few communities formed on these 
rigid principles in Spain and in Borne died away in 
Jieglect; but however diminished its influence, it dis- 
tracted the African province for three centuries^ and 

* pomitn thi pmQutlo& at th« «ad of Dopin’s edition of Optitiiui, 
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was only finally extirpated with Christiaaity itself, by 
the all-absorbing progress of Mohammechmism. At 
one time Constantine resorted to milder measures, and 
issued an edict ofr toleration. But in the reign of Con- 
stans, the persecution was renewed with more unrelent- 
ing severi^. Two imperial officers, Paul and Macurius, 
were sent to reduce the province to religious unity^ 
The Circumcellions encountered them with obstinate 
valour, but were totally defeated in the sanguinary 
battle of Bagnia. In the later reigns, when the laws 
against heresy became more frequent and severe, the 
Donatists were named with marked reprobation in the 
condemnatory edicts. Yet, in the time of Honorius, 
they bofi^ted, in a conference with the Catholics, that 
they equally divided at least the province of Numidia, 
and that the Catholics only obtained a majority of 
bishops by the unfair means of subdividing the sees. 
This conference was held in the vain, though then it 
might not appear ungrounded, hope of reuniting the 
great body of the* Donatists with the Catholic com- 
munion, The Donatists, says Gibbon, with his usual 
sarcasm, and more than his usual truth, h&d received a 
practical lesson on the consequences of tjieir own prin- 
ciples. A small sect, the Maximiniai^S; had been formed 
within their body, who averted themselves to ^ Ihe 
only genuine Church of God, denied the eflScacy of the 
sacraments, "disclaimed the apostolic power of the clergy, 
and rigidly appropriated to their own narrow sect the 
merits of Christ, ^d the hopes of salvation. But 
ndtber this fatal warning, nor the eloquence of St. 
Augustine, wrought much effect on the Puritans of 
Africa; they still obstinately denied the legality of 
Geecilian’s ordinal^u ; still tr^ted their adversaries as 
the dastardly traditors the Sacred Writings ; sj^ 
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Mt apait in the unquestioning conviction that they 
were the sole subjects of the kingdom of Heaven; that 
to them alone belonged the privilege of immortality 
through Christ, while the rest of ti world, the un- 
worthy followers of Christ, hot less than the blind and 
unconverted Heathen, were perishing in their outcast 
^nd desperate state of condemnation. 

*f Bomitiite are mentioned at the and are still powerfnl enongh to ejed 
aid of the siithcentn^'fiei Gregory the Catholics fhm their chnrdtt 
Ihs Gmt, Epitt, i, 72*76, ii. 33), Qieg.EpiiliiU2s85iV.6ih 
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OoQftantiDe heoomsB mAe Emperor. 

Bt the victory over MazentiiLS, Constantine had be- 
The EMt come master of half the Eoman world. Chris- 
■tm Psesa tianity, if it had not contributed to the success, 
shared the advantage of the triumph. By the Edict of 
Milan the Christians had resumed all their former 
rights as citizens, their churches were reopened, their 
public seJHices recommenced, and their silent work of 
aggression on the hostile Paganism began again under 
the most promising auspices. The equal favour with 
which they were beheld by the sovereign, appeared both 
to their enemies and to themselves an open declaration 
on their side. The public acts, the laws, and the medals 
of Constantine,* show how the lofty eclectic indififerent- 
ism of the Emperor, which extended impartial protec- 
tion over all the conflicting fuths, or 'attempted to 
mingle together their least inharmonious elements, 
gradually but slowly gave place to the progress!^ in- 
fluence of Christianity. Christian bishops appeared as 
regular attendants upon the court ; the internal dissen- 
sions of Christianity became afiairs of state. The Pagan 

f ^ 

* Eckhel lappofles that the Heatbea monetam, nunqaam in eS ant Christi 
sjmbdb disappeared &om the coins imaginem aut Oonstantini effigiem 
of Constantine after his victory over crace insignam reperies .... la 
Lidnins. Doctr, Nam. in Constant nonnnlUs Jam mouogramma Christ 
I may add here another ohservaaoit £ ^ inseritnr iabare ant vexiHo, 
of this great aathority on each snh* jam in ai«4 nnromi soiitarih exoabat 
feda; ** Exouta untvinam Constantiid | Jam aliis, ut patebit conqparet 
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party saw^ with increasing apprehension for their own 
authority and the fate of Borne, the period of the 
secular games, on the due celebration of which de- 
pended the duration of the Eoman* sovereignty, pass 
away unhonoured,^ It was an extraordinary 
change in the constitution of the Western 
l^vorld, when the laws of the empire issued from the 
court of Treves, and Italy and Africa awaited the 
changes in their civil and religious constitution, from 
the seat of government on the barbarous German 
frontier. The munificent grant of Constantine for the 
restoration of the African churches, had appeared to 
commit him in favour of the Christian party, and had 
perhaps indirectly contributed to inflame the dksensions 
in that province. 

A new law recognised the clerical order as a distinct 
and privileged class. It exempted them from 
the onerous municipal oflSces, which had begun theuw. 
to press heavily upon the more opulent inhabitants of 
the towns. It is the surest sign of misgovemment, 
when the higher classes shrink from the posts of honour 
and of trust JDuring the more flourishing days of the 
empire, the Pecurionate, the chief municipal dignity, 
had been the gteat object of provincial ambition. 
Tfie Becurions formed the Senates of the towns ; they 
supplied the magistrates from their body, jond had the 
right of electing them,® 

Under the new financial system introdiyjed by Dio- 
detian,the Decurions were made responsible for Ihefull 
amount of taxation imposed by the cataster or assess- 

^ Zoteoi, 1. ii, c. 1. 80DI ocmceated ihtir propetijr to Mttipt 

^ Bodit, i. 18. aenring thi paUio offices. Ood.TlMA 

Comptn^ the wbm book of the Theo- iii. 1-8. 

Do l)oodriQaibiis. Psr- j 
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ment on the town and district. As the payment became 
more bnrthensome or diflScult, the tenants, or eyen the 
proprietors, either be(?ame insolvent or fled their country 
Bat the inexorabW revenue still exacted from the Decu- 
rions the whole sum . assessed on their town or district 
The oflSce itself grew into disrepute, and the law was 
obliged to force that upon the reluctant citizen of wealthy 
or character, which had before been an object of eager*^ 
emulation and competition.^ The Christians obtained 
the exemption of their ecclesiastical order from these 
civil oflSces. The exemption was grounded on the just 
plea of its incompatibility with their religious duties.*' 
The Emperor declared, in a letter to Cmcilian, Bishop of 
Carthage^that the Christian priesthood ought not to be 
withdrawn from the worship of God, which is the prin- 
cipal source of the prosperity of the empire. The effect 
of this immunity shows the oppressed and disorganised 
state of society/ Numbers of persons, in order to secure 
this exemption, rushed at once into the clerical order of 
the Christians; and this manifest abuse demanded an 
immediate modification of the law. None were to be 
admitted into the sacred order except op the vacancy 
aao. of a religious charge, and then those only whose 
poverty exempted them from the municipai 
functions.^ Those whose property iipfposM! 
upon them i^ie duty of the Decurionate, were ordered to | 


* See two ditiertaiionf of SoTignj 
on tlie taation or the empire, in the 
Trtniaciioni of the Berlin Acndenif, 
end trandnted in the Cembridge Clae* 
•ical ReeearchM. 

* TIm o6ken of the royal hotui^ 
hold, and tibeir demendanta, had 
aame eampOon, whidi wai likewhw 
eit m de d to the Jfwiah ardnaynagogi 


or eldcra. Le Bean, 165. God. 
Theodos. ztL 8, 2. 

The prieata and the Flaminea, with 
the Derarioos, were atempt from cer* 
tain inferior officea, Cod. Theodoe. xil 
T. 2. 

^ See the rasiona lawa on thia enb 
jeet, Codex Theodoe. xri. 2, 8, 6-11. 

f Cod. Theodoe. xTi. 2, 17, 19. ^ 
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abandon their religious profession. Such was the despotic 
power of the sovereign, to which the Christian Church 
still submitted, either on the principle of passive obe- 
dience, or in gratitude for the proWbtion of the civil 
authority. The legislator interfered without scruple in 
the domestic administration of the Christian commu- 
|ity^ and the Christians received the Imperial edicts in 
silent submission. The appointment of a Christian, the 
celebrated Lactantius, to superintend the education of 
Crispin, the eldest son of the Emperor, was at once 
a most decisive and most influentid step towards the 
public declaration of Christianity as the teligion of the 
Imperial family. Another important law, the ground** 
work of the vast property obtained by the Chu|ch, gave 
it the fullest power to receive the bequests of the pious. 
Their right of holding property had been admitted appa- 
rently by. Alexander Severus, annulled by Diocletian, 
and was now conceded in the most explicit terms by 
Constantine.^ 

But half the world remained still disunited from the 
dominion of Constantine and of Christianity. The first 
war with Licjpius had been closed by the wam with 
battles of Cibalae and Mardia, and a new parti- 
tion of the empire# It was succeeded by a hollow am 
treachVous peace of nine years.^ The favour shown b} 
Constantine to his Christian subjects, seeyiB to have 
thrown Idcinius upon the opposite interest. The Edict 
of Milan had been issued in the joint names^of the two 


^ Hftbcftt imuaqouqQe lioentiam, 
*>&ctiisimo Gfttholicn yenerabilique 
dMid€Df bononuD, qnod 
P^t, itUaqucrt. vint casaa 

i^ibil qQo4 rntgii homi- 
dlbettti, qtuun at fapmnA 


yoloQtatis, pMtqaam aliud jam v«U« 
non poaaint, libor alt atatai, ei 
qaod iterum non redit, iiiq>«|inai4 C. 
Tb.m. 2,4,De fipiaoopit. Thbi laii 
it attigned to Um jm 321^ 

< 3Hto328. 
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Emperors. In his conflict with Maximin^ Licinius had 
avenged the oppressions of Christianity on their most 
relentless adversary. But when the crisis approached 
which was to dedJde the fate of the whole empire, as 
Constantine had adopted every means of securing their 
cordial support, so Licinitis repelled the allegiance of 
his Christian subjects by disfavour, by mistrust, by ex-|| 
pulsion from offices of honour, by open persecution, till, 
in the language of the ecclesiastical historian, the world 
was divided into two regions, those of day and of nights 
The vices as well as the policy of Licinius might disin- 
lidniofbe- cline him to endure the importunate presence 
dSdSiSr ” Christian bishops in his court ; but he 

oinight disguise his hostile disposition to the 
churchmen under Ids declared dislike of eunuchs and of 
courtiers,™ — ^the vermin, as he called them, of the 
palace. The stem avarice of Licinius would be con- 
trasted to his disadvantage with the profuse liberality 
of Constantine ; his looser debaucheries with the severer 
morals of the Western Emperor. Licinius proceeded to 
purge his household troops of those whose inclination to 
his rival he mighty not without reason, piistrust ; none 
were permitted to retain their rank who refused to 
sacrifice. He prohibited the synods of the clergy, which 
he naturally apprehended might degenerate into Jbnspi- 
racies in faypur of his rivaL He confined the bishops to 
the care of their own dioceses.® He affected, in his care 
for the pu|)lic morals, to prohibit the promiscuous 
worship of men and women in the churches;® and in 


^ EQMib. Vita Constant, i. 49. 

* Spadooam et Atdlooruni omnium 
vihiiiiens domitor, tineiit 
ptlitii eoi apf^tUans. Anr. Viot 


• Vit. Constant. 1. 41. 

♦ Vit, Constant. Woian were u 

be instructs bytbe D sa c oois s ei alow 
Vit. Const, i. &3. ^ 
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suited th^ Banctity of the Christian worship, by com- 
luanding that it should be celebrated in the open air* 
The edict prohibiting all access to the prisons, though a 
strong and unwilling testimony to tlfb charitable exer- 
tions of the Christians, and by their writers represented 
as an act of wanton and unexampled inhumanity, was 
3au8ed probably by a jealous policy, rather than by 
wanton cruelty of temper. It is quite clear that the 
prayers of the Christians, perhaps more worldly weapons, 
were armed in favour of Constantine. The Eastern 
Churches would be jealous of their happier Western 
brethren, and naturally would be eager to bask in the 
equal sunshine of Imperial favour. At length, either 
fearing the effect of their prayers with the Doity whom 
they addressed,^ or their influence in alienating the 
minds of their votaries from his own cause to that of 
him who, in the East, was considered the champion of 
the Christian cause, Licinius commanded the Christian 
churches in Pontus to be closed ; he destroyed some of 
them, perhaps for defiance of his edicts, ^me acts of 
persecution took place; the Christians fled again into 
the country, ^d began to conceal themselves in the 
woods and caves. Many instances of violence, some of 



dom, occurred, ** particularly in Pontus. 


There 


* 3(vyrtXfi0^<u yhp obx ^uro 
Mp abrov rhs (rvpuZ^i 

toCto XoyiCipMVOSf &XX* Mp 
Tov 0toipi\ous fiatriXM wdrra ir/ktr- 
rciK lifm KoI rby Mp l\€ofkr0M 
wMioro, Etueb. x, 8. 

4 Soiomen, H. £. i. 7, asserU that 
naaj bf tht as well as Mdiops, 
wars inartyrsd. Dodwell, however, 


nr qnos alios sob 


Licinio martjres fadant pneterquam 
epbcopos." Compare Rmnart. There 
is gr^ difficulty^ about Basilm, 
Bishop of Amaia. He is genenllj 
reokoued by <he Greek writerB as ( 
martyr (see Pagi ad an. S16, n. xt) 
but he is expressly stated by PhRoi 
torgius (lib. i.), confirmed 1^ Atha 
nasiuB (Orat. 1, oontra Ariaftoe), t 
have been present at the Comil < 
KkM some yean aftirwatda^ 
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was a wide-spread apprehension that a new and general 
persecotion was about to break out^ when the Emperor 
of the West moved, in the language of the Christian 
historian, to rescfue the whole of mankind from the 
tyranny of one.’^ 

Whether or not, in fact, Licinius avowed the immi- 
nent war to be a strife for mastery between the tw(| 
religions, the decisive struggle between the ancient 
gods of Eome and the new divinity of the Christians ;* 
whether he actually led the chief officers and his most 
eminent political partisans into a beautiful consecrated 
grove, crowded with the images of the gods ; and ap- 
pealed, by the light of blazing torches, and amid the 
smoke o^sacrifice, to the gods of their ancestors against 
his atheistic adversaries, the followers of a foreign and 
unknown deity, whose ignominious sign was displayed m 
the van of their armies ; nevertheless, the propagation of 
such stories shows how completely, according to their 
own sentiments, the interests of C^istianity were iden- 
tified with the cause of Constantine.^ On both sides 
were again marshalled all the supernatural terrors 
which religious hope or superstitious awe could sum- 
mon. Diviners, soothsayers, and Egyptian magicians, 
animated the troops of Licinius.® The Christians^in 
the army of Cons^tine attributed all his success to 
the prayers ^of the pious bishops who accompanied his 
army, and especially to the holy Labarum, whose bearer 
pass^ unhuj^t among showers of fatal javelins.^ 


' Vit. Conit. ii. 5. 

■ rttrU 

fit 

^rpiini. Soaomfn, i. 7. 

S«cri&M aad dMfeUoni w«re 
wtod (0, :pvoaiM to Lkkiitii 


onireml onpire. 

• VJt CoQstaot. d. 4. 

* Euifb. Vlt CoQitoiit. i. 49. 
s EofebittsdeolifftthAtholiM^ 

from tho Bpi, of Conitaatfait himielf 
On« min, who in hi* pmie ^ 
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The bi^ttle of Hadrianople, and the naval victory of 
Crispus, decided the fate of the world, and the 
establishment of Christianity as the religion of iTm/ 
the empire. The death of Licinius«reunited the whole 
Roman world imder the sceptre of Constantine. 

Eusebius ascribes to Constantine, during this battle, an 
Act of Christian mercy, at least as unusual as the appear- 
ance of the banner of the cross at the head of the il^man 
army. He issued orders to spare the lives of his enemies, 
and offered rewards for all captives brought in alive. 
Even if this be not strictly true, its exaggeration or in- 
vention, or even its relation as a praiseworthy act, shows 
the new spirit which was working in the mind of man.^ 

Among the first acts of the sole Emperor of jhe world, 
were the repeal of all the edicts of Licinius against the 
Christians, the release of all prisoners from the dungeon 
or the mine or the servile and humiliating occupations 
to which some had been contemptuously condemned in 
the manufactories conducted by women; the recall of 
all the exiles ; the restoration of all who had been de- 
prived of their rank in the army, or in the civil service ; 
the restitution of ail property of which they had been 
despoiled, — ^that of the martyrs to the legal heirs, where 
there were no heiip, to the Church. The property of the 
chfftoj^es was not only restored, but the power to receive 
donations in land, already granted to the Western 
churches, was extended to the Eastern, ^he Emperoi 
himself set the example of giving back all that had 
been confiscated to the state. 

Constantine issued two edicts, recounting all these 
exempticms, restitutions, aud privileges — one addressee 


Sm eroli to was immediat^r I »nmnd tha oroia was wcviM^ 

tiw^i|d te No oae actu- | ^ Yit Coast it 1$. ; 
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respect or yeneration for Christiaiuty, its milder doo 
trines had made little impression on the unsoftened ^ 
Paganism of his heart 

Orispns, the %on of Constantine by Minervina, his | 
AAm first wife, was a youth of high and brilliant 
SSStin* ^ y^ars his education had 

tine. ’ been entrusted to the celebrated Lactantkis, 
and there is reason to suppose that he was imbued - 
by his eloquent preceptor with the Christian doc- 
trines ; but the gentler sentiments instilled by the new 
faith had by no means unnerved the vigour or tamed 
the martial activity of youth. Had he been content , 
with the calmer and more retiring virtues of the Chris' 
tian, without displaying the dangerous qualifications of 
a warrior and a statesmen, he might have escaped the 
fatal jealousy of his father, and the arts which were no 
doubt employed for his ruin. In his campaign against 
the Barbarians, Crispus had shown himself a worthy son 
of Constantine, and his naval victory over the fleet of 
Licinius had completed the conquest of the empire. 
The conqueror of Maxentius and of Licinius, the imdis- 
puted master of the Eoman world, ^ght have been 
expected to stand superior to that common failing of 
we^ monarchs, a jealous dread - of the heir to theii 
throne. The unworthy fears of Constantine ^?fere be- 
trayed by an edict inconsistent with the early promise 
of his reign. He had endeavoured, soon after his 
accessioi^ to repress the odious crime of delation; a 
rescript now appeared, inviting, by large reward and 
liberal promise of favour, those informations which he 
had before nobly disdained ; and this edict seemed to 
betray the apprehensi<HiB of the Government, that some 
widely ramiftod and ^My organised conspiracy was 
afoot But if such c(^piraey existed, the Ctovernm^^ 
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refused, the secrecy of its own proceedings, to en- 
lighten the public mind. 

Eome itself, and the whole Roman^world, heard with 
horror and amazement, that in the midst of the solemn 
festival, which was celebrating with the utmost Death of 
splendour the twentieth year of the Emperor’s 
^eign, his eldest son had been suddenly seized, sjw. 
and, either without trial, or after a hurried examination, 
had been transported to the shore of Istria, and had 
perished by an obscure death.*^ Nor did Crispus fall 
alone ; the young Licinius, the nephew pf Constantine, 
who had been spared after his father’s death and vainly 
honoured with the title of Osesar, shared his fate. The 
sword of justice or of cruelty, once let loose, raged 
against those who were suspected as partisans of the 
dangerous Crispus, or as implicated in the wide-spretid 
conspiracy, till the bold satire of an eminent officer of 
state did not scruple, in some lines privately circulated, 
to compare the splendid but bloody times with those of 
Nero.^' 

But this was only the first act of the domestic tragedy ; 
the death of the Emperor’s wife Fausta, the Death of 
partner of twenty years of wedlock, the mother 
of his three surviving sons, increased the general horror. 
She suffocated in a bath, which had been heated to 
an insupportable degree of temperature. Many rumours 


* Viet Epit in Constantino. Eutrop. 
lib. z. Zoaimos, it c. 29. Sidonius, 
Y, Epist 8. Of the occlesiastical hia- 
toriaos, PhUostoi|^as (lib. ii. 4) attri* 
bated the diMth of Cri^ms to tbs arte 
®f^stipmoUier. Hoadds astrange 
th^ Oonsteiitint was poison^ 
>7 ^ Ttranfo for the 


death of Crispus. Sozranen, while be 
refutes the notiim of the connexioa ol 
the death of Crispus with the conyer 
sioQ of Constantine, admits the teeV 
Li.c.6. 

* The Consol Albinos,— 

Satonil aorea swola Olds rs<ioitet r 
Sant hae cemmea sea Nerooteoa. 

MJpony.a 
«• o 
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were propagated throughout the empire concerning this 
dark transaction, of which the real secret was no doubt 
concealed, if not in the bosom, within the palace of 
Constantine. Thb awful crimes which liad thrilled the 
scene of ancient tragedy, were said to have polluted the 
imperial chamber. The guilty step-mother had either, 
like Pha3dra, revenged the insensibility of the youthfi^ 
Crispus by an accusation of incestuous violence, or the 
crime, actually perpetrated, had involved them both in 
the common guilt and ruin. In accordance with the 
former story, the miserable Constantine had discovered 
too late the machinations which had stained his hand 
with the blood of a guiltless son : in the agony of his 
remorsedie had fasted forty days; he had abstained 
from the use of the bath ; he had proclaimed his own 
guilty precipitancy, and the innocence of his son, by 
raising a golden statue of the murdered Crispus, with 
the simple but emphatic inscription, ‘‘To my unfor- 
tunate son.” The Christian mother of Constantine, 
Helena, had been the principal agent in the detection 
of the wicked Fausta ; it was added, that, besides her 
unnatural passion for her step-son, sh^^ was found to 
have demeaned herself to the embraces of a slave. 

It is dangerous to attempt to re<Jonoile with proba^ 
bility these extraordinary events, which so often wfpass, 
in the strange reality of their circumstances, the wildest 
fictions. But, according to the ordinary course of things, 
Crispus wo^ild appear the victim of political rather than 
of domestic jealousy. The innocent Licinius might be 
an object of suspicion, as implicated in a conspiracy 
against the power but not against the honour of Con- 
stantine. The Removal of Crispus opened the succession 
of the throne to the sons of Fausta. The passioti of 
maternal ambition is much more consistent with hun^^ 
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nature the incestuous love of a step-mother, ad- 
vanced in life and with many children, towards her 
husband’s son. The guilt of compassing the death of 
Crispus, whether by the atrocious Accusations of a 
Phfi^ra, or by the more vulgar arts of common court 
intrigue, might come to light at a later period ; and the 
j^di^ation of the Emperor at having been deluded into 
the execution of a gallant and blameless son, the desire 
of palliating to the world and to his own conscience his 
own criminal and precipitate weakness by the most 
unrelenting revenge on the subtlety with which he had 
been circumvented, might madden him to a second act 
of relentless barbarity.® 

But at- all events the unanimous consent of the Pagan, 
and most of the Christian authorities, as weU 
as the expressive silence of Eusebius, indicates event 
the unfavourable impression made on the public mind 
by these household barbarities. But the most remark- 
able circumstance is, the advantage which was taken 
of this event by the Pagan party to throw a dark 
shade over the conversion of Constantine to the Chris- 
tian religion, ^iosimus has preserved this report; but 
there is good reason for supposing that it was a rumour, 
eagej^ propagated*at the time by the more desponding 
votanel of Paganism.^ In the deep agony of remorse,, 
Constantine eagerly inquired of the ministers of the 
ancient religions, whether their lustrations could purify 
the soul from the blood of a son. The unaccopimodating 
priesthood acknowledged the ineflScacy of their rites in 
a case of such inexpiable atrocity,* ahd Constantine 


* Gibl^ lutf thrown donbti on tho 
ftotni] nf Finstn, ill. p. 110. 

hot# on tUa poMtge 




of Zoamni. 

f Acccoding to SosoUpMo^ iAiim 
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remained to straggle with the unappeased and un. 
atoned horrors of conscience. An Egyptian, on his 
journey from Spain, passed through Eome, and, being 
admitted to the intimacy of some of the females about 
the court, explained to the Emperor that the religion of 
Christ possessed the power of cleansing the soul from 
all sin. From that time Constantine placed himseM 
entirely in the hands of the Christians, and abandoned 
altogether the sacred rites of his ancestors. 

If Constantine at this time had been Jong an avowed 
and sincere Cliristian, this story fells to the ground ; 
but if, according to my view, there was still something of 
ambiguity in the favour shown by Constantine to Chris- 
tianity, if it still held something rather of the sagacious 
statesman than of the serious proselyte, there may be 
some slight groundwork of truth in this fiction, ^n- 
stantine may have relieved a large portion of his sub- 
jects from grievous oppression, and restored their plun- 
dered property ; he may have made munificent donations 
for the maintenance of their ceremonial ; he may have 
permitted the famous Labaram to exalt the courage of his 
Christian soldiery ; he may have admitte4 their represen- 


ZosimTUy p. 552), proves that this 
atorp was not the invention of Zosimns, 
but rather the^ version of the event 
cnrmit in the Pagan world, it was 
not a Pagan priest, but a Platonic 
philosopher, nacoed Sopater, who thus 
denied the eStoiej of any rite or cere- 
mony to wash the soul dean from 
filial blood. It is true that neither 
the ceremonial of Pagaolan, nor 
the pnnoi|lii of the later Platcidam, 
ooold afford any hope or pardon to 
the murderer, Juliaii, qpia]dn| of 
OoBsteotine fin rSnaar.), indntutee 


the facility with which Ch^if^iamty 
admitted the /uio/^ovof, lowell u 
other atrocious delinquents, to tbs 
divine forgiveness. 

The bittemeas with which the Pagan 
party judged of the measures of Con- 
stantine, is shown in the turn which 
Zosimus gives to his edict discouraging 
divination: ** Having availed himaelf 
of the advantages of divination, whi(h 
had predicted his own splendid sue- 
oeeees, he was jealons lest the pro- 
phetic art should be equally prodl^ 
of Its gkrfoui prond^ to otben^ 
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tatives to his court, endeavoured to allay their fierce feuds 
in Africa, and sanctionedi by his presence the meeting of 
the Council of Nicaea to decide on the new controversy 
which bega^ to distract the Christiam world; he may 
have proclaimed himself in short, the worshipper of 
the Christians’ God, whose favourites seemed likewise 
jm be those of fortune, and whose enemies were devoted 
to ignominy and disaster (such is his constant lan- 
guage) but of the real character and the profounder 
truths of the religion he may still have been entirely, 
or, perhaps, in some degree disdainfully, ignorant; the 
lofty indifferentism of the Emperor pr^ominated over 
the obedience of the convert towards the new fidth. 

But it was now the man, abased by remorse, by the 
terrors of conscience, it may be by superstitious horrors, 
who sought refuge against the divine Nemesis, the 
avenging Furies, which haunted his troubled spirit. It 
would be the duty as well as the interest of an influen- 
tial Christian to seize on the mind of the royal proselyte, 
and, while it was thus prostrate in its weakness, to enforce 
more strongly the permial sense of religion upon the 
afflicted soul. , And if the Emperor was understood to 
have derived the slightest consolation under this heavy 
burden of conscious guilt from the doctrines of Chris- 
tiaml^ — if his remorse and despair were allayed or 
assuaged— nothing was more likely than that Paganism, 
which constantly charged Christianity wi{h receiving 
the lowest and most depraved of mankind among iti 

^ It if remarkaUe in all the pro* by the Chriftiani oTer thnae of tl 
clamatiMi a^ documents which Heathen, and the risible trnnpmi at 
EosaUai aaidgiii to Constantine, some rantages which attend on the wonh 
wrtttui by his own hand, how of Christianity. His own‘ rictpiy ai 
abdoif isnloitrdy be dw^s on this the disasters of his enemies are 1 
ipridiy anperierity of the God adored oondnsive eridenoea of Christianity. 
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proselytes, should aflfect to assume the tone of superioi I 
moral dignity, to compare its more uncompromisiiig t 
moral austerity with the easier terms on which Chris- 
tianity appearedri\jo receive the repentant sinner. In 
the bitterness of wounded pride and interest at the loss 
of an imperial worshipper, it would revenge itself by 
ascribing his change exclusively to the worst hour 
his life, and to the least exalted motive. It is a greater 
difficulty, that, subsequent to this period, the mind of 
Constantine appears to have relapsed in some degree to 
its imperfectly unpaganised Christianity. His conduct 
bec6ime ambiguous as before, floating between a decided 
bias in favour of Christianity, and an apparent design 
to harmonise with it some of the less offensive parts of 
Heathenism. Yet it is by no means beyond the 
common inconsistency of human nature, that, with the 
garb and attitude, Constantine should throw off the 
submission of a penitent. His mind, released from its 
burthen, might resume its ancient vigour, and assert its 
haughty superiority over the religious, as well as over 
the civil allegiance of his subjects. A new object of 
ambition was dawning on his mind ; a new and absorb- 
ing impulse was given to all his thoughts — ^the founda- 
tion of the second Home, the new imperial city ^the 
Bosphorus. ^ 

Nor was this sole and engrossing object altogether 
unconnected with the sentiments wliich arose out of 
this dark t^saction. Borne had become hateful to 
Constantine ; for, whether on this point identifying her- 
self with the Pagan feeling, and teuhting the crime of 
the Christian with partial acrimony, or pre-surmising 
the design of Constmitme to reduce her to the second 
city of the empire. Borne assumed the unwonted liberty 
of insulting the Emperor. The pasquinade which co^ 
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paxed his days to those of Nero was aflSxed to the gates 
of the pidace; and so galling was the insolence of the 
populace,; that the Emperor is reported to have con- 
sulted hii brothers on the expediency of calling out his 
guards for a general massacre. Milder councils pre- 
vailed ; and Constantine took the more tardy^ but more 
ieep-felt, revenge of transferring the seat of empire 
from the banks of the Tiber to the shores of the 
iPosphoms. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Foundation of Constantinople* 

Tax fonndation of Constantinople marks one of the 
great periods of change in the annals of the 
wpte world. Both its immediate • and its remoter 
connexion with the history of Christianity, are among 
those results which contributed to its influence on the 
destinies .of mankind. The removal of the seat of 
empire from Rome might, indeed, at first appear to 
strengthen the decaying cause of Paganism. The 
senate became the sanctuary, the aristocracy of Rome, in 
general, the unshaken adherents of the ancient religion. 
But its more remote and eventual consequences were 
favourable to the consolidation and energy of the Chris- 
tian power in the West. The absence of a secular com- 
petitor allowed the Papal authority to ^ow up and to 
develope its secret strength. By the ^de of the im- 
perial power, perpetually contrastqji with the pomp 
and majesty of the throne, constantly repressediff his 
dow but s^dy advancement to supremacy or obliged 
to contest every point with a domestic antagonist, the 
Pope woul(]^ hardly have gained more political import- 
ance than the Pat^rch of Constantinople. The extanc- 
tiou of the Western empire, which indeed had long held 

* CooftantiM ttiaad Uit propartj «> says LiUmint. 
cf aome of the tempi*, for the eiqmiM Tf)f aorli r^ftovt 

of building Comiuitinoplo, but did oM^ dr. vol. li. p. 162. 

fiot chttgo thi wonihin; 
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its court in Milan or Eavenna rather than in the anciwit 
capital, its reviyal only beyond the Alps, left all the 
awe which attached to the old Roman name, or which 
followed the possession of the imjjferial city, to gather 
round the tiara of the Pontiff. In any other city the 
Pope would in vain have asserted his descent from 
I St Peter ; the long habit of connecti^ together the 
name of Rome with supreme dominion, silently co^ 
operated in establishing the spiritual despotism of the 
Papal See. 

Even in its more immediate influence, the rise of 
Constantinople was favourable to the progress ftToumbieto 
of Christianity. It removed the seat of govern* 
ment from the presence of those awful temples to which 
ages of glory hod attached an inalienable sanctity, and 
with which the piety of all the greater days of the Re- 
public had associated the supreme dominion and the 
majesty of Rome. It broke the last link which combined 
the pontifical and the imperial character. The Emperor 
of Constantinople, even if he had remained a Pagan, 
would have lost that power which was obtained over 
men’s minds fby his appearing in the chief place in all 
the religious .pomps and processions, some of which were 
as old as Rome itself. The senate, and even the people, 
mij^t be transferred to the new city; the deities of 
Rome clung to their native home, and. would have 
refused to abandon their ancient seats of honour and 
worship. • 

Constantinople arose, if not a Christian, certainly not 
a Pagan city. The new capital of the world coortMti. 
bad no ancient deities, whose worship was in- cSSin 
separably connected with her more majestic 
tidings and solemn customs. The temples of 9l4 ^j;ssan- 
^utn had fallen with the rest of the nublic e^eesw when 
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SeTerua, in his vengeance, razed the rebeUions city to 
the ground. Byzantium had resumed sufficient strength 
and importance to resist a siege by Constantine himself 
in the earlier part bf his reign ; and some temples had 
reappeared during the reconstruction of the city.^ The 
ffimes of the Sun, of the Moon, and of Aphrodite, were 
permitted to stand in the Acropolis, though deprived of 
their revenues.® That of Castor and Pollux formed part 
of the Hippodrome, and the statues of those deities who 
presided over the games stood undisturbed till the reign 
of Theodosius the Younger.^ 

Once determined to found a rival Borne on the shores 
of the Bosphorus, the ambition of Constantine 
toe dtj. absorbed by this great object. No expense 

was spared to raise a city worthy of the seat of empire — 
no art or influence to collect inhabitants worthy of such 
a city. Policy forbade any measure which would alienate 
the minds of any class or order who might add to the 
splendour or swell the population of Byzantium, and 
policy was the ruling principle of Constantine in the 
conduct of the whole transaction. It was the Emperor 
whose pride was now pledged to the accoipplishment of 
his scheme with that magnificence which became the 
second founder of the empire, rather than the exclusive 
patron of one religious division of his subjects, 
stantinople yras not only to bear the name, it was to 
wear an exact resemblance of the elder Borne. The 
habitations of men, and the public buildings for business, 


^ There a a long lift of theae tern* 
plee in V. Hammer’a Constantinopel 
nnd die Boi^onia, i. p. 189, dtc. 
Many of them art named in Gylliiif, 
hut it dom not mmh dear a<^ what 
ppriod they omaed to axial^ 


Paadial Chronidle, refhrrad to ty Y 
Hammer, aaya noUUng of theix con 
▼enion into cihnrehea by CoottaiLi ne, 
a Malala, Conitantiniia, s. 

< Zoairoa% .1 81. 
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for conv^ence, for amusement, or for splendour, de* 
manded the first care of the founder. The imperil 
palace arose, in its dimensions and magnificence equal 
to that in the older city. The skill ftf the architect was 
lavished on the patrician mansions, which were so faith- 
fully to represent to the nobles, who obeyed the imperial 
linvitation, the dwellings of their ancestors in the ancient 
Capitol, that their wondering eyes could scarcely believe 
their removal ; their Penates might seem to have fol- 
lowed them.* The senate-house, the Augusteum, was 
prepared for their counsels. For the mass of the people, 
markets and fountains and aqueducts, theatres and hip- 
podromes, porticoes, basilicaB, and forums, rose with the 
rapidity of enchantment. One class of buildings alone 
was wanting. If some temples were allowed to stand, it 
is clear that no new sacred edifices were erected to excite 
and gratify the religious feelings of the Pagan party, 
and the bidding of the few churches which are ascribed 
to the pious munificence of Constantine, seems slowly 
to have followed the extraordinary celerity with which 
the city was crowded with civil edifices.*' A century 
after — a century during which Christianity had been 


ii. 3. In file D«xt reign, 
howem, Themistini admits the re- 
Inctance of the senators to remore: 
TpoToD iw* Affdymii irtjiBro i 
yipoufftoy leal 4 rifuepUa Mieti 
|ti?5’oTioiV 9wp4p€iy, Orat, Protrep, 
p. 57. 

* Of the churdies hnilt by Con- 
stantine, one was dedicated to S, 
Sophia (the eupreme Wiedom), the 
other to Eirene, PMoe: a philoiophic 
Pagan might have admitted the pro- 
priety of dedicating temples to each 
jf ihne abstmct names. The conse- 


crating to individoal saints was of a 
later period. Soz. ii. 3. The ancient 
Temple of Peace, which afterwards 
formed part of the Senta Sophia, waa 
appropriately transformed into a Chrie- 
tian church. Thet Church of the 
Twelve Apostles i^pears, ftom Eoaf* 
Mob (Vit. Const, iv. 68), to hate 
been built in the last year if Constan- 
tine’s reign and of his life, as a borial 
|daoe for himself and his fhmi^, 
Sozomen, indeed, says that Constan- 
tine emb^ished the sity leat 

puytaroi^ tiimiplau m&chtf. 
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recognised as the religion of the empire— the metropolis 
contained only fourteen churches, one for each of its 
wards or divisions. Yet Constantine by no means neg- 
lected those measufes which might connect the new city 
with the religious feelings of mankind. Heaven inspired, 
commanded, sanctified the foundation of the second 
Borne. The ancient ritual of Boman Paganism con-| 
tained a solemn ceremony, which dedicated a new city 
to the protection of the Deity. 

An imperial edict announced to the world that Con- 
stantine, by the command of God, had founded 
dfttioa. the eternal city.^ When the Emperor walked, 
with a spear in his hand, in the &ont of the stately 
procession? which was to trace the boundaries of Con- 
stantinople, the attendants followed in wonder his still 
advancing footsteps, which seemed as if they never 
would reach the appointed limit One of them, at 
length, humbly inquired how much farther he proposed 
to advance. When he that goes before me,’* replied 
the Emperor, shall stop.” But, however the Deity 
might have intimated his injunctions to commence the 
work, or whatever the nature of the invisible guide which, 
as he declared, thus directed his steps, this»vague appeal 
to the Deity would impress with the ’’same respec^i^ll 
his subjects, and by its impartial ambiguity offend n^e. 
In earlier times the Fagans would have bowed down in 
homage before this manifestation of the nameless tutelar 
deity of the inew city ; at the present period dhey had 
become familiarised, as it were, with the concentmtion 
of Olympus into one Supreme Being.^ The Christians 

« On tlM old mnnmj of dMmdin| ZotfaMi dbowf comriit^X thb 
o ittj, Mt Batpngg Migim dir kngiiii^ knd bon odoptid hy 
B(SnW,ilU. 

* Tho tipnMioo 9i Urn At/ ftrri, jm) 
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would of course assert the exclusive right of the one true 
GkKl to appellation, 6tnd attribute to his inspiration 
and guidance every important act of the Christian Em- 
peror.* • 

But if splendid temples were not erected to the de- 
caying deities of Paganism, their images were set up, 

I mingled indeed with other noble works of art, in all the 
public places of Constantinople. If the inhabitants were 
not encouraged, at least they were not forbidden, to pay 
divine honours to the immortal sculptures of Phidias 
and Praxiteles, which were brought from aU quarters to 
adorn the squares and baths of Byzfmtium. The whole 
Koman world contributed to the splendour of Constanti- 
nople. The tutelar deities of all the cities .of Greece 
(their influence of course much enfeebled by their re- 
moval from their local sanctuaries) were assembled: 
the Minerva of Lyndus, the Cybele of Mount Dindymus 
(which was said to have been placed there by the Argo- 
nauts), the Muses of Helicon, the Amphitrite of Khodes, 
the Pan consecrated by united Greece after the defeat 
of the Persians, the Delphic Tripod. The Dioscuri 
overlooked tl^ Hippodrome. At each end of the prin- 
cipal forum were two shrines, one of which held the 
statue of Cybele^ but deprived of her lions and her 
hanSb, from the attitude of command distorted into that 
of a suppliant for the welfare of the city :• in the other 
was the Fortune of Byzantium.^ To some part of the 


He it tpetking of an onde, in which 
the partj ditoovered a predic- 
tion of the fotore glory of Byaantinm. 
One letter Im would make it the aen- 
tttice of a Chriatian appealh^ to pro- 

• At # lator period the Virgin Manr 


obtained the honoor of having inapmdi 
the foundation of ConatanUnople^ of 
whidiahe became the tutelary gnai^Saii, 
I had almoet written, Drity. 

k EoMb. Vit. Const, ill. 64. Sem- 
men, 11. 6. Godinni, de Ori^. C; F. 
SO^S. U Beau, i 30. 

Eneebius 
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Christian community this might appear to be leading, 
as it were, the gods of Paganism in triumph ; the Pagans 
were shocked on their part by their violent removal from 
their native fanes, •and their wanton mutilation. Yet 
the Christianity of that age, in full possession of the 
mind of Constantine, would sternly have interdicted the 
decoration of a Christian city with these idoh ; the work- 
manship of Phidias or of Lysippus would have found no 
favour, when lavished on images of the Daemons of 
Paganism. 

The ceremonial of the dedication of the city™ was 
attended by still more dubious circumstances. After a 
most splendid exhibition of chariot games in the Hip- 
podrome, jthe Emperor moved in a magnificent car 
through the most public part of the city, encircled by 
all his guards in the attire of a religious ceremonial and 
bearing torches in their hands. The Emperor himself 
held a golden statue of the Fortune of the city in his 
hands. An imperial edict enacted the annual celebra- 
tion of this rite. On the birthday of the city the gilded 
statue of himself, thus bearing ^e same golden image 
of Fortune, was annually to be led through the Hippo- 
drome to the foot of the imperial throne, and to receive 
the adoration of the reigning Emperor. The lingering 
attachment of Constantine to the favourite superst^n 
of his earlier ^ys, may be traced on still better authority. 

Ea«biiu woold^pemude hii readers reading), the descriptioii hy Christo* 
that these statues were set up in the dorus of the statuA in the publij 
puUio places to adte the general gymnasiam of Zeuxippna. Deiphobni 
contempt. Zoeimns admits with bit- is fine. There are also, in strang< 
temern that they were mutilated from asscxnblage, Yenua (Orpris), J^ui 
want of respect to the ancient rdi- Gsesar, nato, Heroolea, and Homer 
fion. ii. 81. Oooipare Socr. Bo, Hist, Antbolog. Pi^t. 1. 87. 

1-16. w Paschal Chronkls^ p 616, edit 

too (aoiie Unas are worth Bovu, 
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The Greo%L worship of Apollo had been exalted into 
the Orient^ veneration of the Sun, as the visible repre- 
sentative oif the Deity ; and of all the statues which 
were introduced from different quarters, none were 
received with greater honour than those of Apollo. In 
one part of. the city stood the Pythian, in the other the 
Sminthian deity.“ The Delphic Tripod, which, accord- 
TOg to Zosimus, contained an image of the gc^, stood 
upon the cciumn of the three twisted serpents, supposed 
to represent the mythic Python. But on a still loftier, 
the famous pillar of porphyry, stood an image etatMof 
in which (if we are to credit modem authority, 
and the more modem our authority, the less likely is it 
to have invented so singular a statement) Constantine 
dared to mingle together the attributes of the Sun,^f 
Christ, and of himself.® According to one tradition, 
pillar was b^ed, as it were, on another superstitian. 
'The venerable Palladium itself, surreptitiously conveyed 
from Borne, W6is buried beneath it, and thus transferred 
the eternal destiny of the old to the new capital. The 
pillar, formed of marble and of porphyry, rose to the 
height of 120 ^t. The colossal image on the top was 
that of ApoUq, either from Phrygia or from Athens. 
But the head of Qonstantine had been substituted for 
that^ the god. The sceptre proclaimed the dominion 
of the world, and it held in its hand the globe, em- 
blematic of universal empire. Around the head, instead 
of rays, were fixed the nails of the true cross. Is this 
Paganism approximating to Christianity, or tihristianity 
degenerating into Paganism? Thus Constantine, as 

* V!i ponu, i, 162 . Philoftor|^Of Myi 

^ TIm aoihor of the Antiq. Goo* that the CljriitiaM thia 

■taatixk^ apod Bmdori. See Von image, ii.l" 

CoDitidithiopel and die Boo* 

n. 
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founder of the new capital, might appear to aome atill 
to maintain the impartial di^ty of Emperor of the 
world, presiding with serene indifference over the various 
nations, orders, and religions divisions which peopled his 
dominions ; admitting to the privileges and advantages 
of citizens in the new Borne all who were tempted to 
make their dwelling around her seat of empire. 

Yet, even during the reign of Constantine, no doub^ 
of triumphant progress of Christianity tended 
to efface or to obscure these lingering vestiges 
of the ancient religion. K here and there remained a 


shrine or temple belonging to Polytheism, built in pro- 
portion to the narrow circuit and moderate population 
of old i^yzantium, the Christian churches, though far 
from numerous, were gradually rising, in their dimen- 
sions more suited to the magnificence and populousness 
of the new city, and in form proclaiming the dominant 
faith of Constantinople. The Christians were most 
likely to crowd into a new city ; probably their main 
strength still lay in the mercantile part of the com- 
munity : interest and religion would combine in urging 
them to settle in this promising emporium of trade, 
where their religion, if it did not reigii alone and ex- 
clusive, yet maintained an evident ^superiority over its 
decaying rival. Those of the old aristocracy wh#Were 
inclined to Christianity, would be much more loosely 
attached to their Homan residences, and would be most 


inclined to obey the invitation of the Emperor, while 
the large class of the indifferent would follow at the 
same time the religious and political bias of the sove- 
reign. Where the attachment to the old religion was 
so slight md feeble, *it was a trifling sacrifice to ambition 
or interest to embra<m the new ; particularly where 
there was uo q[dendid' ceremonial, no connexion of the 
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priestly ollce with the higher di^ty of the state; 
nothing, ih short, which could enlist either old rere- 
renlial fe^li^gs, or the imagination, in the cause of 
Polytheist The sacred treasures, •transferred from 
the Pagan temples to the Christian dty, sank more and 
more into national monuments, or curious remains of 

C tiquity; their religious significance was gradually 
•gdten; they became, in the natural process of 
things, a mere collection of works of art. 

In other respects Constantinople was not a Boman 
city. An amphitheatre, built on the restoration xhe Amiaii- 
of the city after the siege of Severus, was per- 
mitted to remain, but it was restricted to exhibitions of 
wild beasts ; the first Christian city was never dwgraced 
by the bloody spectacle of gladiators.*^ There were 
theatres inde^, but it may be doubted whether the 
noble religious drama of Greece ever obtained popularity 
in Constantinople. The chariot race was the amuse- 
ment which ab^rbed all others ; and to this, at first, as 
it was not necessarily connected with the Pagan worship, 
Christianity might be more indulgent. How this taste 
grew into a paadon, and this passion into a frenzy, the 
later annals of JConstantinopIe bear melancholy witness. 
Beset with powerful enemies without, oppressed by a 
tyranSfcus government within, the people of Constan- 
tinople thought of nothing but the colour of thdr faction 
in the Hippodrome, and these more engrossing and 


^ An ftdict of Cosjrtantino (Cod. 
Tlwod. XT. 12), if it did not altogether 
^lish these aangninarf ahowi, re- 
^cted them to.pfirt^^ oooailiona. 
^'Croibta i^peoteoi^ in otio driti, et 
^c««rt|^ quJetej»nplaeent.** Crimi- 


nals were to be sent to the minea. 
Bat it would seem that oaptiret 
taktti in warmight etill be expo^ lp 
the amphitheatie. Inftctthetohleodr 
exhibiUona redited eoniie, fongei 
the progrees of Christhm hntoimit|:« 
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maddening contentions even silenced the animosity of | 
religions dispute. j 

During the foundation of Constantinople, the Emperoi 
might appear to the Christians to have relapsed from i 
the head of the Christian division of his subjects, into i 
the common sovereign of the Eoman world. In this 
respect, his conduct did not ratify the promise of Ua 
earlier acts in the East He had not only restor^ 
Christianity, depressed first by the cruelties of Maximin, 
and afterwards by the violence of Licinius, but in many 
cases he had lent his countenance, or his more active 
assistance, to the rebuilding their churches on a more 
imposing plan. Yet, to all outward appearance, the 
world was still Pagan : every city seemed still to repose 
under the tutelary gods of the ancient religion ; every- 
where the temples rose above the buildings of 
^ Christian church, in 
its magnitude, or in the splendour of its architecture, 
might compete with the soUd and elegant fanes of an- 
tiquity, the Christians had neither ventured to expel 
them from their place of honour, or to appropriate to 
their own use those which were falling into neglect or 
decay. As yet there had been no invasion but on the 
opinions and moral influence of Polytheism. 

The temples, indeed, of Pagan worship, thodjl^ sub-^ 
86qu6ntly> in some instances, converted to Christian/ 
uses, were not altogether suited to the ceremonial of 
Christianity.'^ The Christians might look on their 
stateliest buildings with jealousy — hardly with envy. 
YThether raifiied on the huge substructures, and in the 
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immense xxmaed of the older Asiatic style, as at Baalbeci 
or the original Temple at Jerusalem ; whether built on 
the principles of Grecian art, when tljp secret of yanlt- 
ing oyer a vast building seems to have been unknown; 
or, after the general introduction of the arch by the 
Romans had allowed the roof to spread out to ampler 
^tent, — still the actual enclosed temple was rarely of 
great dimensions.*’ The largest among the Greeks 
were hypaethral, open to the sky.® If we judge from 
the temples crowded together about the Forum, those 
in Rome contributed to the splendour of the city rather 
by their number than by their size. The rites of Poly- 
tlieism, in fact, collected together their vast assemblages, 
rather as spectators than as worshippers.^ The altar 
itself, in general, stood in the open air, in the court 
before the temple, where the smoke might find free 
vent, and rise in its grateful odour to the heavenly 
dwelling of the gods. The body of the worshippers, 
therefore, stood in the courts, or the surrounding por- 
ticoes. They might approach individually, and make 
their separate libation or offering, and then retire to a 
convenient distance, where they might watch the move- 
ments of the ministering priest, receive his announce- 
I ment^ the favouAble or sinister signs discovered in 
^the victim, or listen to the hymn, which was the only 
l usual form of adoration or prayer. However Chris- 


' M. Qoatrem^ de Quincy gives 
the size of some of the andent temples : 
luno at Agrigentom, 116 (Paris) feet ; 
Conoord, 120 ; Psastum, 110 ; Theswa, 
1<I0 j Jupiter at Olymjda, or Minerva 
at Atheis, 220^^80 j Jupiter at 
Agrlgentum, 829 j Silinus, 320} 
fiilheBUs,; 859 i Apilo Bindyf&us at 
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• The real hypsethra? templet were 
to particular divinities: Jupiter FuW 
gurator, Coelum, Sol, Luna. 

t fikuds, the scene of the mysterieii 
of all the ancient templet bad the 
largest nave ; it was tuihfB theatitdSl 
oapadwhaum.*' Vitrur. viL 
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tianity might admit gradations in its several classes of 
worshif^pers, and assign its separate station according 
to the sex, or the jiegree of advancement in the religious 
initiation; however the penitents might be forbidden, 
until reconciled with the Church, or the catechumens 
before they were initiated into the community, to pene- 
trate beyond the outer portico, or the first inner divfc 
sion in the church ; yet the great mass of a Christian 
congregation must be received within the walk of the 
building ; and the service consisting not merely in cere- 
monies performed by the priesthood, but in prayers, to 
which all present were expected to respond, and in oral 
instruction, the actual edifice therefore required more 
ample dimensions. 

many towns there was another public building, the 
Basilica, or Hall of Justice,® singularly adapted 
for the Christie worship. This was a large 
chamber, of an oblong form, with a plain flat exterior waU. 
The pillars, which in the temples were without^ stood 
within the basilica ; and the porch, or that which in the 
temple was an outward portico, was contained within the 
basilica. This hall was thus divided by two rows of 
columns into a central avenue, with two Side aisles. The 
outward wall was easily pierced fcfir windows, 'p^out 
damaging the symmetry or order of the architecture. In 
the one th& male, in the other the female, appellants to ' 
justice waited their tum.^ The three longitudin^ avenues 
• 
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were crossed by one in a transverse direction, elevated 
a few 8tep% and occupied by the advocates, notaries, 
and others employed in the public business. At the 
farther end, opposite to the central avenue, the building 
swelled out into a semicircular recess, with a ceiling 
rounded off ; it was called abm in the Greek, and in 
Jjatin tribvnali Here sat the magistrate with his asses- 
sors, and hence courts of justice were called tribunals. 

Kie arrangement of this building coincided with re- 
markable propriety with the distribution of a Christian 
congregation.^ The sexes retained their separate places 
in title aisles ; the central avenue became the nave, se 
called from the fanciful analogy of the church to the 
ship of St. Peter. The transept, the or choros, 
was occupied by the inferior clergy and the singers.* 
The bishop took the throne of the magistrate, and the 
guprior clergy ranged on each side on the seats of the 
assessors. 

Before the throne of the bishop, either within or on 
the verge of the recess, stood the altar. This was 
divided from the nave by the cancelli, or rails, from 
whence hung purtains, which, during the celebration of 
the communipn, separated the participants from the 
rest of the congregation. 

these buildhigs were numerous, and attached to 
every imperial residence, they might be bestowed at 
once on the Christians, without either interfering with 
the course of justice, or bringing the relirious feeli^ 
of the hostile parties into collision.* Two, &e Sessorian 

ibcrn tiw mm. Tbit aort of octagonal ftrm ; tome in that of a 
ieptntiQii tmf hava been borrowed cross. See Bingham, UTiii. o. 8. 
ffvm tha ; probabljr the * Apost* Conat. 1. tt. o. 37. 

practioe not nnllbm. * Thare were elghtem al Bobm ; 

f Soii| Anr : charohea wore of an many of thaae barite had \mim 
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and the Lateran, were granted to the Soman Christiana 
by Constantine. And the basilica appears to have been 
the usual form of building in the West^ though, besides 
the porch, connected with, or rather included within, 
the building, which became the Narthex, and was occu- 
pied by the catechumens and the penitents, and in 
which stood the piscina, or font of baptism — there wa^ 
in general an outer open court, surrounded with colon- 
nades. This, as we have seen in the description of the 
church at Tyre, was general in the East, where the 
churches retained probably more of the templar form ; 
while in Constantinople, where they were buildings 
raised from the ground, Constantine appears to have 
followed the form of the basilica. 

By the consecration of these basilicas to the purposes 
of Christian worship, and the gradual erection of large 
churches in many of the Eastern cities, Chii*^** 
tianity began to assume an outward form and 
dignity commensurate with its secret moral 
influence. In imposing magnitude, if not in the grace 
and magnificence of its architecture, it rivalled the 
temples of antiquity. But as yet it had neither the 
power, nor, probably, the inclination, to array itself in 
the spoils of Paganism. Its aggression was still r|^er 
that of fair competition than of hostile destruction. It 
was content, to behold the silent courts of the Pagan 
fan^ untrodden but by a few casual worshippers ; altars 
without victims; thin wreaths of smoke rising where 
the air used to be clouded with the reek of hecatombs ; 


eidiaiigif , or pUcts fyr gtnoral bnii- 
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the priesthood murmuring in bitter envy at the throngs 
which passed by the porticoes of their temples toward 
the Christian church. The direct interference with the 
freedom of Pagan worship seems to liave been confined 
to the suppression of those Eastern rites which were 
ofiensive to public morals. Some of the Syrian temples 
Retained the obscene ceremonial of the older Nature- 
worship. Eeligious prostitution, and other monstrous 
enormities, appeared under the form of divine adora- 
tion. The same rites which had endangered the fidelity 
of the ancient Israelites shocked the severe purity of 
the Christians. A temple in Syria of the Tempiei 
female principle of generation, which the later 
Greeks identified with their Aphrodite, was defiled by 
these unspeakable pollutions; it was levelled to the 
ground by the Emperor’s command ; the recesses of the 

« cred grove laid open to the day, and the rites inter- 
cted.^ A temple of iEsculapius at .®gie, in Cilicia, 
fell under the same proscription. The miraculous 
cures, pretended to be wrought in this temple, where 
the suppliants passed the night, appear to have excited 
the jealousy the Christians ; and this was, perhaps, 
the first overt act of hostility against the established 
Pa^nism,® In many other places the frauds of the 
pri^hood were detected by the zealous incredulity of 
the Christians ; and Polytheism, feebly deluded by its 
own party, at least left to its fate by the Government^ 
assailed on all quarters by an active and^ persevering 
enemy, endured affront, exposure, neglect, if not with 
the ^gnified patience of martyrdom, with the sullen 
equanimity of indifference. 

Palestine itself and its capital, Jerusalem, ar 

•mm. 56. 
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open pixmnce, of which Christianity toc^ ontire and 
almost nndispnted possessioiu Paganism^ in the adja- 
cent regions, had built some of its most splendid temples; 
the later Boman alchitecture at Gerasa, at Petra, and 
at Baalbec, appears built on the massiTO and enormous 
foundations of the older native structures. But in Pa- 
lestine Proper it had made no strong settlement. | 
Temples had been raised by Hadrian, in his new city, 
on the site of Jerusalem. One dedicated to Aphrodite 
occupied the spot which Christian tradition or later in- 
vention assert^ to be the sepulchre of Christ.*^ The 
chriiyaaity prohibition issued by Hadrian against the ad- 
j«niMkni. miggioii of the Jews into the Holy City, doubt- 
less was no longer enforced; but, though not forcibly 
depressed by public authority, Judaism itself waned, in 
its own native territory, before the ascendancy of Chris- 
tianity. ^ 

It was in Palestine that the change which had been 
slowly working into Christianity itself, began to assume 
a more definite and apparent form. The religion re- 
issued as it were frpm its cradle, in a Qhar^ter, if 


foreign to its original simplicity, singulaaly adapted to 
achieve and maintain its triumph ovei> the human 
mind. It no longer confined its^ te its purer m^ 
influence; it was no more a simple, spiritual mth, 
despising all those accessories which captivate the 
senses and feed the imagination with new excitement. 
It no longen' disdained the local sanctuary, nor stood 
independent of those associations with place; which be- 
seemed an universal and spiritual religion. It b^an to 


* Thif tempk wm Smprobibly Mid l|iMtriaa*i boilllity' wat aialiMi tbi 
to Hsn been bi^t on tide ipot bf idbeOione sol ifiioet tlW Oluie 
Hadriaii to bat 
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have its h^o-worsUp, its mythology ; it began to crowd 
the mind mth images of a secondary degree of sanctity^ 
but which enthralled and kept in captivity those who 
were not iripe for the pure moral ^conception of the 
Deity> and the impersonation of the Godhead in Jesus 
Chri^ It was, as might not unreasonably be antici- 
l^ated, a female, the Empress Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, who gave, as it were, this new colouring to 
Christian devotion. In Palestine, indeed, where her 
pious activity was chiefly employed, it was the memory 
of the Bedeemer himself which hallowed the scenes of 
his life and death to the imagination of the believer. 
Splendid churches arose over the place of his birth at 
Bethlehem; that of his burial, near the* supposed 
Calvary '; that of his ascension, on the Mount of Olives* 
So far the most spiritual piety could not hesitate to 
nflSpoe^ ; to such natural and irresistible claims upon its 
veneration no Christian heart could refuse to yield* 
The cemeteries of their brethren had, from the comf> 
mencement of Christianity, exerdsed a strong influence 
over the imagination. They had frequently, in times of 
trialf been the only places of religious assemblage* 
When haUowed to the feelings by the remains of 
of bishops, of martyrs, it was impossible to 
approach them without the profoundest reverence ; and 
the trahdtion from reverence to veneration— to adora-i 
tibn — was too easy and imperceptible to awaken the 
jealousy of that exclusive devotion due tO|God and the 
Bedeemer. The sanctity of the place where the Be- 
deemer was supposed to have been laid in the sepulcbret 
was s^ more naturally and intimately associated with 
^tlments of devotion. 

step, the discoveiy of the true was 
mm Impdrt^ It materialised, at <mce, the spiritual 
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worship of Christianity. It was reported throughout 
wondering Christendom, that tradition, or a yision, 
having revealed the place of the Holy Sepulchre, the 
&n6 of Venus had* been thrown down by the Imperial 
command, excavations had been made, the Holy ^pul- 
chre had come to light, and with the Sepulchre three 
crosses, with the inscription originally written by Pilatej 
in three languages over that of Jesus. As it was 
doubtful to which of the crosses the tablet with the in- 
scription belonged, a miracle decided to the perplexed 
believers the claims of the genuine cross.* The precious 
treasure was divided ; part, enshrined in a silver case, 
remained at Jerusalem, from whence pilgrims constantly 
bore fragments of the still vegetating wood to the West, 
till enough was accumulated in the different churches to 
build a ship of war. Fart was sent to Constantinople : 
the nails of the passion of Christ were turned into a hitar* 
for the war-horse of the Emperor, or, according to 
another account, represented the rays of the sun around 
the head of his statue. 

A magnificent church, called at first the Church of the 
choidief Besurrection (Anastasis), afterwards that of the 
ftoerttoe. Holy Sepulchre, rose on the sacred spot hal- 
lowed by this discovery, in which from that tinjj[) a 
large part of the Christian world has addressed its uu- 
que^ning qrisons. It stood in a large open court, 
with porticoes on each side, with the usual porch, nave^ 


« The exdted ttate of the Christhm 
iBiiid, and the tendoicjr to thle mate* 
rkaiiatio& of Chriatianitj, xnaj be 
eetimated hj the nndoabting oedoUtf 
with whkh thef entartaiDed the im- ; 
probable noUon that the croeiei Wiib j 
hotted with oor darioor, not oaljr^^ 


that on which He raffered, but those 
of the two ihieree alao. From the 
simple acootmi of the bnrial in the 
Qoepela, how nngular a dumge to 
that of tho dieoDYerj of the cttm in 
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17. Soaeuioili. l. Thindoiol; 1. 
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ftnd choirs The nave was inlaid vith precious marbles ; 
and the roof, overlaid with gold, showered down a flood 
of light oyer the whole building; the roofs of the aisles 
were likewise overlaid with gold. At the farther end 
arosei a dome supported by twelve pillars, in commemo- 
ration of the Twelve Apostles; the capitals of these 
fwere silver vases. Within the church was another 
court, at the extremity of which stood the Chapel of the 
Holy Sepulchre, lavisUy adorned with gold and predous 
stones, as it were to perpetuate the angelic glory which 
streamed forth on the day of the Eesurrection.^ 

Another sacred place was purified by the command of 
Constantine, and dedicated to Christism worship. Near 
Hebron* there was the celebrated oak or terebijith tree of 
Mamre, which treidition pointed out as the spot where 
the angels appeared to Abraham. It is singular that 
Heathen are said to have celebrated religious rites 
ai this place, and to have worshipped the celestial 
visitants of Abraham. It was likewise, as usual in the 
East, a celebrated emporium of commerce. The wor- 
ship may have been like that at the Caaba of Mecca 
before the appearance of Mohammed, for the fame of 
Abraham seams to have been preserved among the 
Syrian and Arabian tribes, as well as the Jews. It is 
reiSStrkable that, at a later period, the Jews and Christ 
tians are said to have met in amicable ^^votion, and 
offered their common incense and suspended their lights 
in the church erected over this spot by tihe Christian 
Emperor,^ 


' EueUot, Tit. Oonctant. iU. 29, 
et leq, this mm to the seose of 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Trinitanan CoDtroveny. 

Bot it was as arbiter of religious differences, as pie- 
triatttfttt siding in their solemn councils, that Constan- 
tine appeared to the Christians the avowed 
and ostensible head of their communitj. Immediately 
after his victory over Licinius, Constantine had found 
the East, po leas than the West, agitated by the dissen- 
sions of his Christian subjects. He had hoped to allay 
the flames of the Donatist schism, by the consentient 
and impartial authority of the Western Churches, 
more extensive, if as yet less fiercely agitated, contest 
turbed the Eastern provinces. Outward peace seemed 
to be restored only to give place to int^tine dissen- 
sion. I must reascend the course of Christian History 
for several years, in order to trace in ojie continuous 
narrative the rise and progress of the Tijnitarian Con- 
troversy. This dissension had brokpn out soon after 
Constantine’s subjugation of the East; already, bSfore 
the building of Constantinople, it had obtained fcdl 
possession of the public mind, and the great Council of 
Nieeea, the r^ senate of Christendom, had passed 
its solemn decrea The Donatist schism was but a local 
dissension : it raged, indeed, with fatal and implacable 
fury; ;but it was almost entirely confined to the limits 
of a single province. The Trinitarian controversy was 
the first dissension which;5rent asunder the whdb body 
ct the Christians, arrayed in alnmrt ev^^ the 
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world two hostile parties in implacable oppositioni and, 
at a later period, exercised a powerful political influence 
on the affairs of the world. How singular an illustration 
of the c^nge already wrought in tiie mind of man by 
the introduction of Christianity I Questions which, if 
they had arisen in the earlier period of the world, 
wodd have been limited to a priestly caste— if in 
Greece, would have been confined to the less frequented 
schools Athens or Alexandria, and might have pro- 
duced some intellectual excitement among the few who 
were conversant with the higher philosophy — now agi- 
tated the populace of great cities, occupi^ the councils 
of princes, and, at a later period, determined the fate 
of kingdoms and the sovereignty of gret^ part of 
Europe.^ It appears still more extraordinary, since 
this controversy related to a purely speculative tenet. 
The disputants of either party might possibly have 
*8BBerted the superior tendency of each system to enforce 
the severity of Christian morals, or to excite the ardour 
of Christian piety ; but they appear to have dwelt little, 
if at all, on the practical effects of the confllicting 
opinions. In^ morals, in manners, in habits, in usages, 
in Church government, in religious ceremonial, there 
was no distinctiop between the parties which divided 
ChlUtendoln. The Gnostic sects inculcated a severer 
asceticism, and differed, in many of their usages, from 
the general body of the Christians, lie I^natist 
factions commenced at least with a questiqn of Church 
discipline, and almost grew into a strife for political 
usoendaney. The Arians and Athanasians first divide 
the Vforid (Ml a pure question of faith. From tkas 

the tartge j more refined Arianigm of the Vltigothi 
ert^di^ nedt thi ] a pntext a>r hoetUe r r" 
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period we may date the introduction of rigorous ar- 
ticles of belief, which required the submissive assent of 
the mind to every word and letter of an establish^ 
creed, and which laised the slightest heresy of opinion 
into a more fatal offence against God, and a more 
odious crime in the estimation of man, than the worst 
moral delinquency or the most flagrant deviation fron^ 
the spirit of Christianity. 

The Trinitarian controversy was the natural, though 
Origin of the tardy, growth of the Gnostic opinions; it could 
controversy, gcar^eiy be avoidcd when the exquisite dis- 
tinctness and subtlety of the Greek language were 
applied to religious opinions of an Oriental origin. 
Even the Greek of the New Testament retained some- 
thing of the significant and reverential vagueness of 
Eastern expression. This vagueness, even philosophi- 
cally spealiig, may better convey to the mind those 
mysterious conceptions of the Deity which are heydfST^ 
the province of reason than the anatomical precision of 
philosophic Greek. The first Christians were content to 
worship, with undefined fervour, the Deity as reyealed 
in the Gospel. They assented to, and repeated with 
devout adoration, the words of the Sacred Writings, or 
those which had been made use of ^m the Apostolic 
age; but they did not decompose them, or, with^ce 
and scrupulous accuracy, appropriate peculiar terms to 
each manifestation of the Godhead. It was the great 
characteristic of the Oriental theologies, as described in 
a former chapter, to preserve the primal and parental 
Deity at the greatest possible distwce from the mate- 
rial creation. This originated in the elementary tenet 
of the inedaiinable e^ of matter. In the present 
day, the more rational believer labours un^ 
ftant dread, if hot of materialising, of hu ih a n i rin g too 
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much the Great Supreme. A certain de^ee of indis- 
)' tinctness appears inseparable from that vastness of con- 
ception, wUch arises out of the more extended know- 
ledge of the works of the Creator, A more expanding 
and comprehensive philosophy increases the distance 
between the Omnifio First Cause and the race of man. 


^1 that defines seems to limit and circumscribe the 
Deity. Yet in thus reverentially repelling Constant^ 
the Deity into an unapproachable sphere, and 
investing him, as it were, in a liature abso- devottcg^ 
lutely unimaginable by the mind; in thus thei^ity. 
secluding him from the degradation of being vulgarised, 
if the expression may be ventured, by profane fami- 
liarity, or circumscribed by the narrowness* of the 
human intellect, God is gradually subtilised and subli- 
mated into a being beyond the reach of devotional 
piglings, almost superior to adoration. There is in 
memkind, and in the individual man, on the one hand, 


an intellectual tendency to refine the Deity into a 
mental conception; an^ on the other, an instinctive 
counter-tendency to impersonate him into a material, 
and, when the^mind is ruder and less intellectual, a 


mere humaif b^g. Among the causes which have 


contributed to the successful promulgation of Christi- 
anity^nd the maintenance of its influence over the 
mind of man, was the singular beauty and fejicity with 
which its theory of the conjunction of the divine and 
^uman nature, each preserving its separate tattributes, 
on the one hand, enabled the mind to preserve inviolate 
the pure conception of the Deity, on the other, to ap- 
fttuxinis^ it, aa it were, to human interests and aym^ 
pathi^l IBut^^ t^ is done rather by a process of 
iustihcti^; than by strict logical reasouihg. 

ft perpetual strife between fhe inh^ 
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lecli which gnards with jealousy the diyine conception 
of the Eedeemer’s nature; and the sentiment, or even 
the passion, which so draws down the general notion to 
its own capacities,* so approximates and assimilates it to 
its own ordinary sympathies, as to absorb the Oodhead 
in the human nature. 

The Gnostic systems had universally admitted ^ 
g ec hiBinn of the primal Deity from all intercourse witn 
matter; that intercourse 1^ taken place, through 
a derivative and intermediate being, more or less re- 
motely proceeding from the sole fountain of Godhe^. 
This, however, was not the part of Gnosticism which 
was chiefly obnoxious to the general sentiments of the 
Christian body. Their theories about the malignant 
nature of the Creator; the identiflcation of the God of 
the Jews with this hostUe being; the Docetism which 
asserted the unreality of the B^eemer — ^these 
with their whole system of the origin of the worldffiBtt 
of n'Milrind, excited the most vigoro^ and active re- 
sistance. But when the wilder theories of Gnosticism 
began to die away, or to rank themselves rader the 
hostile standard of Manicheism; wh^n their curious 
cosmogonical notions were dismissed, »nd the greater 
part of the Christian world began to agree in th^lain 
doctrines of the etwnal supremacy of God ; theoirth, 
the death) the resurrection of Christ as the Son of] 
God; the efiusion of the Holy Spirit,— que^ons began 
to arise aa to the peculiar nature and relation between 
the Fathw, Son, and Holy Ghost. In tdl the sy^ms a 
hinftiy , in. most a triple, modiflcatian of the Deity was 
admitted. The Logos, the Divine Word or Beason, 
mi^t differ, in the various schemes, in hm :^tion to 
the parental Divinity «nd to the tiniTeWBr^t thew 
was this distinerive and iirnffaceable idMiAC^ 
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was the Mediator, the connecting link between the 
iinseen anil nnapproachable world anA that of man. 
This Platonism, if it may be so cal](fd, was tmiversaL 
It differed indeed, widely in most systems from the 
ArigiTiftl philosophy of the Athenian sage; it had ac- 
quired a more Oriental and imaginatiTe cast. Plato’s 
^try of words had been expanded into the poe^ 
of conceptions. It may be doubted whether Plato him- 
self impersonated the Logos, the Word or Season, of 
the Deity; with him it was rather an attribute of the 
Godhead. In one sense it was the chief of these arche- 
typal ideas, according to which the Creator framed the 
uuiverse; in another, the principle of life, motion, and 
harmony which pervaded all things. This Platonism 
had gradually absorbed all the more intellectual olass'; 
it hovered over, as it were, and gathered under its 
imjjjjgs aU the religions of the world. It had already 
modified Judaism ; it had allied itself with the Syrian 
and Mithriac worship of the Sun, the visible Mentor, 
the emblem of the Word; it was part of the general 
Nature worship ; it was attempting to renew Paganism, 
and was the recognised and leading tenet in the higher 
Mysteries. Disputes on the nature of Christ W9]» 
inde^ coeval with the.promtilgation of Christianity)- 
, Some of the Jewish converts had never attained to the 
an hUiw AT notion of his mediatorial character; but this 
disparaging notion, adverse to the ardent Seal of the 
rest of the Christian world, bad isolated this Sect. ^The 
imperfeot Christianity, of the Ebionites had long age 
expired^ an obscure ommer of Palestine. In all the 
other (hyisions of Christianity, the Christ bad m<he 
or less to the office and character of this 

Beihg' ^hiohllionh mankind with thh 
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Alexandria, the fatal and prolific soil of speculative 
Obotrowny controversy, where speculative controversy was 
SaSS? iiiost likgly to madden into furious and lasting 
hostiKty, gave birth to this new element of dis- 
union in the Christian world. The Trinitarian question, 
indeed, had already been agitated within a less extensive 
iTortoi. Noetus, an Asiatic, either of Smyrna 

Ephesus, had dwelt with such exclusive zeal on 
the unity of the Godhead, as to absorb, as it were, the 
whole Trinity into one undivided and undistinguished 
Being. The one supreme and impassible Father united 
ip himself the man Jesus, whom he had created, by so 
intimate a conjunction, that the divine unity was not 
destroyeS. His adversaries drew the conclusion, that, 
according to this blaspheming theory, the Father must 
have suffered on the cross, and the ignominious name 
of Patripassians adhered to the few followers of JjJypy. 
unprosperous sect.** | 

Sabellianism had excited more attention. Sabellius 
was an Afncan of the Cyrenaic province. Ac- 
cording to his system it was the same Deity, 
under different forms, who existed in the Father, the 


Son, and the Holy Ghost. A more modest and unof- 
fending Sabellianism might, perhaps, be imagi^d in 
accordance with modem philosophy. The mamfesta- 
tioDS of the same Deity, or rather of his attribute^ 
through which alone the Godhead becomes comprehen- 
sible to the human mind, may have been thus suc- 
ceasiTely made in condescension to our weakness of 
intellect It would be the same Deity, assuming, as it 
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were, an objective form, so as to come within the scope 
of the ht^an mind ; a real difference, as regards tbe 
conception of man, perfect unity in its subjective exist- 
ence. Tim, however, though someaof its terms may 
appear the same with the Sabellianism of antiquity, 
would be the Trinitarianism of a philosophy unknown at 
^his period. The language of the Sabelliaa. implied, to 
^the jealous ears of their opponents, that the distinction 
between the persons of the Trinity was altogether un- 
real. While the Sabellian party charged their adver- 
saries with a Heathen Tritheistic worship, they retorted 
by accusing Sabellianism of annihilatiig the separate 
existence of the Son and the Holy Ghost. But Sabel- 
hanism had not divided Christianity into two irrecon- 
cileable parties. Even now, but for the co&manding 
characters of the champions who espoused each party, 
the Trinitarian controversy might have been limited to 
S^Tew provinces, and bewme extinct in some years. 
But it arose, not merely under the banners of men 
endowed with those abilities which command the mul- 


titude ; it not merely called into action the energies of 
successive disputant^ the masters of the intellectual 
attainments of the age, — ^it appeared at a critical period, 
when the rewards of success were more splendid, the 
peftlty upon failure proportionately more severe. The 
contest was now not merely for a superiority over a few 
scattered and obscure communities, it was ii^tated on a 
vaster theatre, that of the Eomem world ; ^ the proselytes 
whom it disputed were sovereigns; it <%>ntest6d the 
supreitmcy of the human mind, which was now bending 
to th(d y^e of Christianity. It is but judging on the 
oomuipn principles of human nature to conclude, that 
Ihe^ the prize supported the ambition mid 

iDiiianiOd thi paraions of the contending parti^^^^ 
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human motiyee of political power and aggrandisement 
mingled with the more spiritual influences of the love of 
tmth, and zeal for the purity of religion. ^ 

The doctrine of t^e Trinity, that is, the divine nature 
ivinitirtw. of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
was acknowledged by all. To each of these 
distinct and separate beings, l^th parties ascribed the 
attributes of the Godhead, with the exception of self-^ 
existence, which was restricted by the Arians to the 
Father. Both admitted the anti-mundane Being of the . 
Son and the Holy Spirit But, according to the Arian, 
there was a time, before the commencement of the ages, 
when the Parent Deity dwelt alone in undeveloped, 
undivided unity. At this time, immeasurably, incal- 
culably, fiiconceivably remote, the majestic solitude 
ceased,^ the divine unity was broken by an act of the 
sovereign Will ; and the only begotten Son, the image 
of the Father, the Vicegerent of all the divine powsif 
the intermediate Agent in all the long subsequent work 
of creation, began to be,^ 

Such was the question which led to all the evils of 
human strife — ^hatred, persecution, bloodshed. But, how- 
ever profoundly humiliating this &ct in fhe history of 
mankind, and in the history of Christianity an epoch of 
complete revolution from its genuine spirit, it eiay 
fairly be inquired, whether this was not an object more 
generous, md!re unselfish, and at least as wise, as many 
of those motives of personal and national advantage and 
aggiandisem^t, or many of those magic words, which, 
embraced by two parties with blind and unintelligent 
fury, have led to the most disastrous ami sanguinary 
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events in annals of man. It might, indeed, have 
been supposed that a profound metaphysical question of 
this kind '#ould have been far removed from the passions 
of the multitude ; but with the multitude, and that mul- 
titude oft€^ comprehends nearly the whole of society, it 
is the passion which seeks the object, not the object 
which, of its own exciting influence, inflames the passion* 
It fact religion was become the one dominant passion of 
the whole Christian world ; and everything allied to it, , 
or rather, in this case, which seemed to concern its very 
essence, could no longer be agitated with tranquillity, 
or debated with indiflerence. The Pagan, party, miscal- 
culating the inherent strength of the Christian system, 
saw, no doubt, in these disputes, the seeds of thj destruc- 
tion of Christianity. The contest was brought on the 
stage at Alexandria ; * but there was no Aristophanes, 
OTiather the serious and unpoetic time could not have 
^pSduced an Aristophanes, who might at once show that 
he understood, while he broadly ridiculed, the follies of 
his adversaries. The days even of a Lucian were past^ 
Discord, which at times is fatal to a nation or to a sect, 
seems at othe]|, by the animating excitement of rivalry, 
the stirring collision of hostile energy, to favour the 
development of mqral strength. The Christian republic, 
like^rome when rent asunder by domestic factions, 
calmly proceeded in her conquest of the world. 

The plain and intelligible principle wIucIl united the 
opponents of Arius was, no doubt, a vague, and, however 
perhaps overstrained, neither imgenerous nor unnattu^ 
jealott|^, lest the dipiity of the Bedeemer, the object pf 
thefr ^tefdl adoration, might in some way be loweri^ 
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by the new hypotheads. The divinity of the Savioui 
seemed inseparably connected with his co-equality with 
the Father; it was endangered by the slightest con- 
cession on this peint. It was their argument, that if 
the Son was not coeval in existence with the Father, he 
must have been created, and created out of that which 
was not pre-existent But a created being must b^ 
liable to mutability ; and it was asserted in the publi? 
address of the Patriarch of Alexandria, that this fatal 
consequence had been extorted from an unguarded 
Arian, if not from Arius himself, — that it was pombk 
that the Son might have fallen, like the great rebellious 
angeL*^ 

The patriarch of this important see, the metropolis of 
piss* of named Alexander. It was said that 

AimndriA. Aiius, a presbyter of acute powers of reasoning, 
popular address, and blameless character, had declin^ 
that episcopal dignity.^ The person of Arifls^ 
was tall and graceful ; his countenance calm, 
pale, and subdued ; his manners engaging ; his conversation 
fluent and persuasive. He was well acquainted with hu- 
man sciences ; as a disputant subtle, ingenious, and fertile 
in resources. His enemies add to this cli^racter, which 
themselves have preserved, that this^ humble and mor- 
tified exterior concealed unmeasured ambition ; thif his 
simplicity, frankness, and honesty only veiled his craft 


c Epipluui. Ear. 69, tom, i. p. 
72S-727. • 

^ Bm Philottm^ui (the Arian 
writer). Tbeodoxet, on the other 
hand, eayi, that he brought forward 
hie of^one 6001 enfj at the prom^ 
tkMi of Akmader, i. 2 . See tike 
Bptttie of Aksandicv in SoQtit. Hiet 


1 Arius is said, in hU earlj lii^ to 
have been implicated in the sect of the 
Meletions, which seems to have been 
rather a partj than a Mst.. Thef 
were the followera of Meletii^ Bishop 
of Lyoopolis, who had been dept^d 
for iMving sacrificed dUfing ^ per* 
seootiott. Tet this sect or partf liwted 
Sor more than a ohntur jr. 
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and love j of intrigue ; that he appeared to stand aloof 
from all Iparty, merely that he might guide his cabal 
with moife perfect command, and agitate and govern the 
hearts of men. Alexander was accuiltomed, whether for 
the instrtiction of the people, or the display of his own 
powers, to debate in public these solemn questions on 
^he nature of the Deity, and the relation of the Son and 
^e Holy Spirit to the Father. According to the judge- 
ment of Arius, Alexander fell inadvertently into the 
ieresy of Sabellianism, and was guilty of confounding 
in the simple unity of the Godhead the existence of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost*' 

The intemperate indignation of Alexander at the 
objections of Arius, betrayed more of the bi^^ed dis* 
putant, or the wounded pride of the dignitary, than the 
serenity of the philosopher, or the meekness of the 
Christian. He armed himself ere long in all the terrors 
"^his oflSce, and promulgated his anathema in terms 
full of exaggeration and violence. “ The impious Arius, 
the forerunner of Antichrist, had dared to utter his bias* 
phemies against the divine Eedeemer.” Arius, expelled 
from Alexandria, not indeed before his opinions had 
spread through the whole of Egypt and Libya,™ retired 

to the more congenial atmosphere of Syria.® There, his 
, % : 


^ Socrat«8, i. 5, 6. ! 

* The Aooount of Sozomen says, 
that Alexander at £nt Tacillated, but 
that he afterwards oomxnanded Arius 
to adopt , his opinions: rhr ’'Apttov 
dK^Xfinrc. Soxomen 
Aolcnowled^ the high character of 
Hiany of Jhe Arian bishops; wAfi<r- 

?iJyov 

rhv 
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B It was during his retreat that he 
wrote his &nious ThaDa ; the gay and 
conriTial title of which is sii^ulailj 
out of keeping wiU^the graTe and 
seiious questions then in agitation. 
His adyersaries represent this as n 
poem fhll of pro&ne wit, and eren of 
indecency. It was written in the 
same measure, and to the samte 
with ^e Sota^ Yersea; whk^ U^ere 
prorerhial for Uwir groigoi^^ 
among the Qreelts. It is difficult to 
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Tagae theory caught the less severely reasonings and 
more imaginative minds of the Syrian bishops:® the 
lingering Orientalism prepared them for this kindred 
hypothesis. The lEost leameds the most pious^ the most 
i^uential, united themselves to his party. The chief 
of these were the two prelates nam^ Eusebius,^ — one 
the ecclesiastical historian^ the other^ bishop of th^ 
important city of Nicomedia. Throughout the* East, 
the controversy was propagated with earnest rapidity. 
It was not repressed by the attempts of licinius to 
interrupt the free intercourse between the Christian 
communities, and his prohibition of the ecclesiastical 
synods. The ill-smothered flame burst into tenfold fury 
on the rarunion of the East to the empire of Constan- 
tine. The interference of the Emperor was loudly 


reconcile this account of the Thalia 
with the subtle and politic character 
which his enemies attribute to Arius, 
still less to the protection of such men 
as Eusebius of Nicomedia, and the 
other Syrian prelates. Arius, like- 
wise, composed hymns, in aocordanoe 
with his opinions, to be chanted by 
sailon. those who worked at the mill, 
or iraTellers. Songs of this kind 
abounded in the Greek poetry: each 
art and trade had its song ai^ Arius 
may have intended no more than to 
tom this popnlar practice in fisrour 
of Christianity, by substituting sacred 
for profime son^ whkh, of course, 
would be emhued with hit own 
o|daiopa. Might not the Thalia hare 
been writt«i in the same rein, mid 
something in the same s|drit with 
which a o tJtbrat ed naodem homofist 


and preacher adapted hymns to 
of the most popular airs, and declared 
that the deyil ought not to have all 
the best tunes? The general style ot 
Arius is said to hare been soft, effemi- 
nate, and popular. The specimen 
from the Thalia (in Athaaas, Or. i. 
Cont. Ar. c, 6)* is very loose and 
feeble Greek. Tet it is admitted that 
Arius was ^ expert dialectician} and 
no weak orator wonld hare malRained 
such a contest so long. 

® The bishops of Ptolemais, In the 
Penb4>oli8, and Theonas of Marmarica, 
joined his party. The females weru 
inclined to his iride. Seven hundred 
Tiilgitts of Almandria, and of the 
Mareotio nome, owned him for their 
^iritnal fmolm, Compara the letter 
of Alexander M Theodorii. ch. ir. 
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demanded io allay the strife which distracted the Chris- 
tendom of Ihe East The behaviour of Constantine was 
regulated |by the most perfect equanimity, or, more 
probably, fenided by some counsellor gf mild and more 
humane Christianity: his letter of peace was, uuerof 
in its spirit, a model of temper and concilia- 
tion.** With profound sorrow he had heard that his 
Hgigns^for the unity of the empire, achieved by his 
victory over Licinius, as well as for the unity of the 
faith, had been disturbed by this unexpected contest. 
His impartial rebuke condemned Alexander for unne- 
cessarily agitating such frivolous and unimportant ques- 
tions, and Arius for not suppressing, in prudent and 
respectful silence, his objections to the doctrine of the 
Patriarch. It recommended the judicious reserve of the 
philosophers, who had never debated such subjects before 
an ignorant and uneducated audience, and who differed 
: without acrimony on such profound questions. He 
entreated them, by the unanimous suppression of all 
feelings of unhallowed animosity, to restore his cheerful 
days and undisturbed nights. Of the same faith, the 
same form of worship, they ought to meet in amicable 
synod, to adorS their common God in peaceful har- 
; mony, and not 'fall into discord as to accuracy of ex- 
pression on these most minute of questions ; to enjoy 
^ and allow freedom in the sanctuary of their own mind^ 
but to remain united in the common bonds of Christian 
love.^ 

It is probable that the hand of Hosiui^* bishop of 
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Cordova in Spam, is to be traced in that royal and 
Christian lett^. The influence of Hosius was u^ormly t 
exercised in this manner. Wherever the edicts of the j 
government wer^ mild, conciliating, and humane, we 
find the Bishop of Cordova. It is by no means an I 
improbable conjecture of Tillemont, that he was the I 
Spaniard who siterwards, in the hour of mental agow : 
and remorse, administered to the Emperor the balm d 
Christian penitence. 

Hosius was sent to Egypt, as the imperial Commis- 
sioner, to assuage the animosity of the distracted church. 
But religious strife, in Egypt more particularly, its na- ' 
tural and prolific soil, refus^ to listen to the admonitions I 
of Christian wisdom or imperial authority. Eusebius 
compares the fierce conflict of parties — bishops with 
bishops, people with people — to the collision of the 
Symplegades.' From the mouths of the Nile to the 
Cataracts, the divided population tumultuously disputed \ 
the nature of the divine unity.* 

A general Council of the heads of the various Christian 
OOTmoaoi communities throughout the Eoman empire 
was summoned by the imperial mandate, to 
establish, on the consentient authority of assembled 
Christendom, the true doctrine on these contested 
points, and to allay for ever this propensity to hostile 
giotoOTw disputation. The same paramount tribunal 
iDgSMter. was to settle definitively another subordinate 
question, loelating to the time of keeping the Easter fes- 
tival Many of the Eastern communities shocked their 
more scrupulous brethren by following the calculations, 
and observing the same sacred days with the impious 
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and abhod^ Jews ; for the farther we advance in the 
Christian |history, the estrangement of the Christians 
from thefjews darkens more and more into absolute 
antipathy; ♦ 

In the month of May or June (the 20th*) in the year 
325, met the great council of Nicsea. Not half 
0 century before, the Christian bishops even 
in that city had been only marked as the objects of the 
most cruel insult and persecution. They had been 
chosen, on account of their eminence in their own com- 
munities, as the peculiar victims of the stem policy of 
the government. They had been driven into exile, set 
to work in the mines, exposed to every kind of humili- 
ation and suffering, from which some had in mercy been 
released by death. They now assembled, under the 
imperial sanction, a religious senate from all parts at 
least of the eastern world ; for Italy was represented only 
by two presbyters of Eome ; Hosius appeared for Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain. The spectacle was altogether new 
to the world. No wide-ruling sovereign would ever 
have thought of summoning a conclave of the sacerdotal 
orders of the (iifferent religions ; a synod of philosophers 
to debate some grave metaphysical or even political 
quejjion was equally inconsistent with the ordinary 
usages and sentiments of Grecian or Boman society. 

The public establishment of post-horse^ was com- 
manded to afford every facility, and that gratuitously, 
for the journey of the assembling bishops;® # Vehicles or 
uinles were to be provided, as though the assembly 
were to affair of state, at the public charge. At a 
jperiod, when councils became more frequent tbd 
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Hea&en historian complains, that the public service 
was impeded, and the post-horses hara^ed and ex- 
hausted, by the incessant journeying to and fro of the 
Christian delegates to their councils.^ They were sump, 
tnously maintained during the sitting at the pubUc 
charge.^ 

Above three hundred bishops were present, presbyter^k 
K«ni»r at deacons, acoly ths without number,^ a consider- 
•^^**** able body of laity : but it wew the presence of 
the Emperor himself which gave its chief weight and 
dignity to the assembly. Nothing could so much con- 
fiim Christians in the opinion of their altered po- 
sition, or declare to the world at large the growing 
power ofrChristianity, as this avowed interest taken in 
their domestic concerns; or so tend to raise the im- 
portance attached even to the more remote and specu- 
lative doctrines of the new faith, as this unprecedented 
condescension, so it would seem to the H^then, on the 
FintniMt- part of the Emperor. The Council met, pro- 
bably, in a spacious basilica.* Eusebius de- 
scribes the scene as himself deeply impressed with its 
solemnity. The assembly sate in j^rofotmd silence; 
while the great officers of state and other dignified 
persons (there was no armed guard) entered the J|;iall, 
and awaited in proud and trembling expectation the 


V Amm. Marctlliniit, 16 . Beid 
in Staolt3r*t Eastfim Churdi the gather- 
ing and the oaniea and characteta ot 
the a«Kmlded hiihopa, p* 109 , et aeqq. 
’Eiia^fii. 9 . 
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of the Emperor of the world in a Chriatian 
co^il. I Constantine at length entered ; he was splen- 
didly att|*d ; the eyes of the bishop were dazzled by 
the gold and precious stones upnTiis raiment. The 
majesty of his person and the modest dignity of his de- 
meanour heightened the effect : the whole assembly 
^ose to do him honour ; he advanced to a low golden 
seat prepred for him, and did not take his seat (it is 
diflScult not to suspect Eusebius of highly colouring the 
deference of the Empror), till a sign of prmission had 
been given by the bishops.* One of the leading prelates 
(probably Eusebius the historian) commenced the pro- 
ceedings with a short address, and a hymn to Almighty 
God. Constantine then delivered an exhortation to 
unity in the Latin language, which was interpreted 
to the Greek bishop His admonition seems at first to 
have produced no great effect Mutual accusation, 
defence, and recrimination, prolonged the debate.** 
Constantine seems to have been present during B^vlonr of 
the greater part of the sittings, listening with 
patience, softening asperities, countenancing those 
whose langu8^ge tended to peace and union, and con- 
versing familiarly, in the best Greek he could command, 
with the different.prelates. The courtly flattery of the 
council might attribute to (Consta n t in e himself what was 
secretly suggested by the Bishop of Coijiova. For 
powerfol and comprehensive as his mind may have 
been, it is incredible that a man so educated, and ©n- 
gag^ during the early period of his life^th military 
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and civil affairs^ could have entered, particularly being 
imperfectly acquainted with the Greek language, into 
these discussions on religious metaphysics. 

The Council sat^ for rather more than two months.® 
Towards the dose, Constantine, on the occasion of .the 
commencement of the twentieth year of his reign,^ con- 
descended to invite the bishops to a sumptuous banquet.^ 
AH attended *; and, as they passed through the imperiar 
guard, treated with every mark of.resp^t, they could 
not but call to mind the total revolution in their circum- 
stancea Eusebius betrays his transport by the acknow- 
ledgment that they could scarcely believe that it was 
a reality, not a vision ; to the grosser conception of 
those wh4 had not purified their minds from the nul* 
lennial notions, the banquet seemed the actual com- 
mencement of the kingdom of Christ. ^ ^ . 

The Nicene creed was the result of the solemn deli- 
„ beration of the assembly. It was conceived* 

XflOBIM CTMd. , - , ^ ^ , , 

With some degree of Oriental indefiniteness, 
harmonised with Grecian subtlety of expression. The' 
vague and somewhat imaginative fulness of its original 
eastern terms was, not too severely limited by the fine 
precision of its definitions. One fatal word broke the 
harmony of assent with which it received by the 
whole counciL Christ was declared Homoousios, of the 
same mbsta^ with the Father,® and the undeniable, if 


* Aooordiog tl* some, two monthi 
and eler^n days, to othen, two months . 
and six days. 

* This seems to reconcile tho diffi- 
culty started by Heinidien. The 20th | 
year of Constantine's mign began the 
ath CaL Aug. Aj>. 825. Enseb h as 
osm the inaeetuite word 
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* Athanasius himself sHowad tl^i 


the bishops who deposed Paul of 
Samosata, were jostified in rejecting 
the word dfioodo’toi', because they 
understood it In a matarial or oo^ 
porealeense. But the iffi?ilcfe allowed 
to thoee who had died in ortiiodos 
reputation waa denied to the Ariaoa, 
and MOd-AriaDs : de Synodis, Athan^ 
nas. 0^. i p. 750. It Is impos 
aible to read some pages this tr4P 
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perhaps inevitable,ambigmty of this single term, involved 
Christianitji^4n centuries of hostility. To one party it 
implied alwlute identity, and was therefore only ill- 
disguised Sabellianism ; to the other 4t was essential to 
the co-equal and oo-eval dignity of the three persons in 
the Godhead. To some of the Syrian bishops it implied 
m countenanced the material notion of the Deity.^ It 
WAS, it is said by one ecclesiastical historian, a battle in 
the night, in which neither party could see the meaning 
of the other.* 

Three hundred and eighteen bishops confirmed this 
creed by their signatures ; five alone still con- nca- 
tested the single expression, the Homoousion : 

Eusebius of Nicomedia, Theognis of Nicma, Tbeonas of 
Marmarica, Maris of Chalcedon, and Eusebius of Csssarea. 


tiae without the unpleasant conricUon, 
that Athanasius was determined to 
make out'^the Arians to be in the 
wrong. 

' y^P 96ycur$cu riir a^Kov 

Kol vo4pay icod dircGjuaroP (ra^- 

tidrucStf Ti rddos ^laraadcu. This 
is the language of £u|ebius. 

^aa\ Hk HfJMS wjtpl To6rovt Af 
&pa 6 9tht ytvmur^v 

hc€ili^ idpt, Zvvor 

niyr}v abr^v /itrcurxeTv r^s rod 
rphs ikKpixov, «rcd rrjs irap* otbrov 
brifitovpylat^ iroit7 Ka\ tcrlCfi irp^ots 
fidi/os fi6vov ?ya, Kid icaXct rovroy 
vlhv Kid \6yov, Xva robrov fi4a'ou 
y^vofiivoVf olhws Xoiirhy Kid 
vdm-a ^ atrrov yiy4ir6iu 9vni9f* 
ravra ol fUyoy clp^jceurip, AXXi 
Aol ypd\ffcu rrroXfi.4iKaaiy 'Ehir4fii4s 
Tf, Kol ’'Apfies Kol d $490$ *Affr4- 
f»t. Athan. Ortt. ii. c. 24. Com- 
pMv.llOhlap (a Icaniad and itronglj 
v^Mtdhx Bttniui Cat^ wriUr), 

Wycoi^ n . 


Athanadus der Gr5^ b. 1. p. 195. 
Mdhler but dimly sees tbe Gnostic or 
Oriental origin of this notion, whicib 
lies at the bottom of Arianism. 

ff This remarkable sentence does 
credit to the judgement and impar- 
tiality of Socrates : NvKTo/uaxias 
df oddly ytyyoft4yo, 

oM ydp dXA^Xovf i^aiyoyro yoovy^ 
TfSf Sy iAX^Aovr fiXair^fiuy 
bitiXilifiwyor ol pth ybip rod 
ovirtov r^y \4^iy iKKXiyoyros r^y 
Ho/SfXAiov Kcd Morrayod 8if(ay thrift 
yiTcrOai ivr^y robs fpoo’Scxo/adrovr 
4y6iJii(oy' Kcd rodro ^\ao‘^/aovs 
dfcdXovy, its dyoipovgrti rl^y (htop* 
(ly ToO yhv rod Of ov* ol 91 wcUiy r^ 
SfMovirl^ wpoiTKol/uyot ro\v$4/tuy 
olcrdytty robs 4r4povs yoftl(oyr«Sf dls 
*EAAni'io>ily f2o«rydyr«r 

TO. C. 23, Add to these, above ill, ihi 
decisive words of Arios hiais^ 
hi Latin aristianlty, i. 18t«^ 

SB 
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Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis were banished. 
Eusebius of Caesarea, 'affcer much hesitati<^ consented 
to subscribe; but s^t the creed into his mocese with a 
comment, explanatory of the sense in which he undeN 
stood the contested word. His chief care was to guard 
against giyiug the slightest countenance to the material 
conception of the Deity. Two only withstood with un- 
compromising resistance the decree of the council. TM 
Btaiomeat solemu anathema of this Christian senate was 
ofArius, pronounced against Arius and his adherents; 
they were banished by the civil power; and they were 
especially interdicted from disturbing the peace of Alex- 
andria by their presence.*^ 

Peac^ might seem to be restored; the important 
question set at rest by the united authority of the 
Emperor, and a representative body which might fairly 
presume to deliver the sentiments of the whole Christian 
world. But the Arians were condemned, not convinced ; 
discomfited, not subdued.^ Bather more than two years 
elapsed, eventful in the private life of Constantine, but 
tranquil in the history of the Christian church. The 
imperial assessor in the Christian council had appeared 
in the West under a different character, m the murderer 
of his son and of his wife. He returned to the East, 
<ktermined no more to visit the imperial dty^f the 
West; where, instead of the humble deference with which 
all parties courted his approbation, he had been unable 


y OM p^Migt in Uw De STOpdis, 
Moernd noi onlj Um Arka 
0q^ tlw Ena^’iiu 

u ^ mai/^hiDg lie 

SocbiuJfm. 

*ns Maa 

$ik ervf^pUuf Z6yftiBrt^ fol 
r%i MmriMAhi. (jp, 766, Athnn. 


Oper, 1.) 

* The writiogB Aritis and bif 
fcdkirera were eondamaed to be burned. 
If we are to believe Sosomen (which 
I oonfeef, that I am diabicliiied to do) 
tha ooncwdniiiQt of itMii heretka 
woiha WM made a oi^tal offeaot 
E. H. Uk i. e, 91. . 
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to dose his ears against the audacious and bitter pasqui- 
nade whic|f; arraigned his cruelty to his own family. 
His return! to the East, instead of overawing the con- 
tending fac^ons into that unity, whiclf he declared to be 
the deare^ w^ of his heart, by his own sudden change 
of conduct, was the signal for the revival of the fiercest 
Ipntentions. The Christian community was chan^^^ 
now to pay a heavy penalty for the pride and SoSSSStoL 
triumph with which they had hailed the interference of 
the Emperor in their religious questions. The imperial 
decisions had been admitted by the dominant party 
when on their own side, to add weight to the decree of 
the Council. At least they had applauded the sentence 
of banishment pronounced by the civil power against 
their antagonists ; that authority now assumed a different 
tone, and was almost warranted, by their own admission, 
in expecting the same prompt obedience. GPhe power 
which had exiled, might restore the heretic to his place 
and station. Court influence, however obtained through 
court intrigue, or from the caprice of the ruling sove- 
reign, by this fatal, perhaps inevitable step, became the 
arbiter of the most vital questions of Christian &ith and 
discipline ; and* thus the first precedent of a 
temp^ial punishment for an ecclesiastical of- ^ ^ 
fence was a dark prognostic, and an example, of the 
difiSculties which would arise during the whole history 
of Christianity, when the communities, so distinctly two 
when they were separate and adverse, became«one by the 
identification of the Church and the State. The restora- 
tion of a banished man to the privileges of a citizen by 
y the civil power, seemed to command his restoration, to 
religious privileges by the ecclesiasticaji authority.^ 


SSoor. {.35,26; Soi. ii. 27. 

2b2 
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The Arian party gradually grew into fevour, A 
presbyter of Arian sentiments had obtained complete \ 
command over the mind of Constantin, the sister oi 
Constantine. her dying bed she entreated the 
Emperor to reconsider the justice of the sentence 
against that innocent, as she declared, and misrepre- 
sented man. Arius could not believe the sudden reve^ 
of fortune; and not till he received a pressing letter 
from Constantine himself, did he venture to leave his 
place of exile. A person of still greater importance 
was at the same time reinstated in the imperial favour. 
Eusebius of Among the adherents of the Arian form, per- 
Nioomedu. important was Eusebius, Bishop 

of NicOmedia. A dangerous suspicion that he had 
been too closely connected with the interests of Licinius 
during the recent struggle for empire, had alienated the 
mind of Constantine, and deprived Eusebius of that , 
respectful attention which he might have commanded | 
by his station, ability, and experience. With ’ 
Theognis, Bishop of Nicaea, his faithful ad- 
herent in opinion and in fortune, he had been sent into 
exile ; it is remarkable that the prelates of these two 
sees, the most importemt in that part* of Asia, should 
have concurred in these views. The exiled pre^tes, in 
their petition for reinstatement in their dioceses, de- 
clared and (notwithstanding the charge of falsehood 
which their opponents to the present day do not scruple 
to make, « would they have ventured in a public docu- 
ment addressed to Constantine to misstate a fact so 
notorious ?) they solemnly protested that they had not 
refused their signatures to the Nicene creed, but only to ^ 
the anathema pronounced against Arius and his foh 
lowers. “ Their ohtstinacy arose not from wemt of feiA 
but from excels of charity.” They returned in ^umpb 
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to ibeir dioceses, and ejected the bishops who had been 
appointed iif their place. No resistance appears to haye 
been made. ^ 

But the Arians were not content with their peaceable 
re-establishment in their former station. However 
they might attempt to harmonise their doctrines with 
ijfe belief of their adversaries, by their vindictive aggres- 
sion on the opposite party, they belied their pretensions 
to moderation and the love of peace. Eusebius, whom 
Constantine had before publicly denounced in no 
measured terms, grew rapidly into favour. The com- 
plete dominion, which from this time he appears to 
have exercised over the mind of Constantine, confirms 
the natural suspicion that the opinions of the Emperor 
were by no means formed by his own independent 
judgment, but entirely governed by the Christian 
teacher who might obtain his favour. Eusebius seems to 
have succeeded to the influence exercised with so much 
wisdom and temper by Hosius of Cordova. He became 
Bishop of Constantinople, and was the companion oi 
Constantine in his visits to Jerusalem and the higl 
estimation in which the Emperor held also Eusebius ©i 
Ceesarea, according to the statements made, and the 
documents ostentatiously preserved by that writer in his 
ecclesiastical history, could not but contribute to the 
growing ascendancy of Arianism. They wer^ in posses- 
sion of some of the most important dioceses in Asia ; 
they were ambitious of establishing their supremacy in 
Antioch. 

The suspicious brevity with which Eusebius glides 
over the early part of this transaction, which his personal 
(ranity could not allow him to omit, confirms the state* 


“ Tb^odortt i. 
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ment of their adyersaries, as to the unjustifiable means 
employed by the Arians to attain this object. 
tbeAritn Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis passed 
iSSoS.**^ through ^Antioch on their way to Jerusalem. 
On their return, they summoned Eustathius, the 
Bishop of Antioch, whose character had hitherto been 
blameless, to answer before a hastily assembled council 
of bishops, on two distinct charges of immorality and 
heresy. The unseemly practice of bringing forward 
women of disreputable character to charge men of high 
station in the church with incontinency, formerly em- 
ployed by the Heathens to calumniate the Christians, 
was now adopted by the reckless hostility of Christian 
faction. •The accusation of a prostitute against Eusta- 
thius, of having been the father of her child, is said 
afterwards to have been completely disproved. The 
heresy with which Eustathius was charged, was that of 
Sabellianism, the usual imputation of the Arians against 
the Trinitarians of the opposite creed. Two Arian 
bishops having occupied the see of Antioch, but for a 
very short time, an attempt was made to remove Euse- 
bius of Ceesarea to that diocese, no doubt*to overawe by 
the high reputation of his talent or to* Conciliate the 
Eustathian party. Eusebius, with tUb flattering appro- 
bation of the Emperor, declined the dangerous post. 
Eustathius^was deposed, and banished, by the imperial 
edict, to Thrace ; but the attachment, at least of a large 
part, of thef Christian population of Antioch refused to 
acknowledge the authority of the tribunal, or the justice 
of the sentence. The city was divided into two fierce 
and hostile factions — they were on the verge of civil war; 
and Antioch, where the Christians had first formed 
themselves into a separate community^ but for the 
vigoroiis interference (k the civil power and the time^ 
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appearance bl an imperial commissioner, might have 
witnessed the first blo^ shed, at least in the East, in a 
Christ^ qimrrel. 

It is impossible to calculate how far^e authority and 
influence of jthe Syrian bishops, with the avowed counte- 
nance of thS Emperor (for Constantins, the son of Con- 
{(Pntine, was an adherent of the Arian opinions), might 
have subdued the zeal of the orthodox party. It is 
possible that, but for the rise of one inflexible and in- 
domitable antagonist, the question might either have 
sunk to rest, or the Christian world acquiesced, at least 
the East, in a vague and mitigated Arianism. 

Athanasius had been raised by the discernment of 
Alexander to a station of confidence and dignity. 

He had filled the office of secretary to the Alex- 
andrian prelate. In the Council of Niceea he had borne 
a distinguished part, and his zeal and talents designated 
him at once as the head of the Trinitarian party. On 
the death of Alexander, the universal voice of the predo- 
minant anti-Arians demanded the elevation of A^ana- 
sius. In vain he attempted to conceal himself, and to 
escape the dangerous honour. At thirty years of age, 
Athanasius W86s*placed. on the episcopal throne ^ 
of th^ see, which tanked with Antioch, and 
afterwards with Constantinople, as the most important 
spiritual charge in the East.® 

The imperial mandate wets issued to receive Anus 
and his followers within the pale of the Chiistian com- 
munion.® But Constantine found, to his astonishment, 
ti^ an imperial edict, which would have been obeyed 


* The ttserUd electian 
to here bc^ carried ty Utt irregolar 
cf i few biriio]^ contrary to 


the declared auffiigee of the mijof tty. 

• Athanae. Apol. ooatra Ar. 8 m 

U.22. 
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in trembling submission from one end of the Eomao 
empire to the other, even if it had enacted a complete 
political revolution, or endangered the property and 
privileges of thousands, was received with deliberate and 
steady disregard by a single Christian bishop. During 
two reigns, Athanasius contested the authority of the 
Emperor. He endured persecution, calumny, exile ; hk 
life was frequently endangered in defence of one sing^ 
tenet ; and that, it may be permitted to say, the most 
purely intellectual, and apparently the most remote from 
ouintf the ordinary passions of man : he confronted 
AUiaoMitia. martyrdom, not for the broad and palpable 
distinction between Christianity and Heathenism, but 
for fine and subtle expressions of the Christian creed p 
H e began and continued the contest not for the tolera- 
tion, but for the supremacy, of his own opinions. 

Neither party, in truth, could now yield without the 
humiliating aclmowledgment that all their contest had 
been on unimportant and unessential points. The 
passions and the interests, as well as the conscience, 
were committed in the strife. The severe and uncom- 
promising temper of Athanasius, no dopbt, gave some 
advantage to his jealous and watch^ antagonists. 
Criminal charges began to multiply against a prelate 
who was thus fallen in the imperial favour.*^ ^hey 


t I am not persuaded, eitber bj 
the powerful cjpqaenoe of Athanasius 
Umse)^ or by bis able modem apolo- 
gist, Mdbler, that the opinions, at 
least, of the Syrian semi-Arians, were 
so ntteriy irreconcOeable with the 
orthodcny of Athanasius, or likely to 
(nroduce such &ta] oonseqnenoes to the 
general system of Christiaiiity as .an 
ntorted 6*om them by the keea theo- 


logical precision of Athanasius. 

a Theodoret mentions one of these 
customary charges of licentiousness, 
in which a woman of bad character 
aopused Athanasius of riolating her 
chastity. Athanasias waa silent; while 
one of bis frimds, with assumed io- 
dignation demanded, ** Do you accuse 
me of this crime ? *' “ res,” replied 
the woman, sappoeing him to U 
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were assiduously instilled into the ears of Constantine ; 
yet the extreme frivolousness of some of these accusa- 
tions, alia the triumphant refutation of the more 
material charges, before a tribuifel of his enemies, 
establish, imdeniably, the unblemished virtue of Athan- 
asius.^ He vras charged with taxing the city to provide 
linen vestments for the clergy; and with treasonable 
correspondence with an enemy of the Emperor. Upon 
this accusation he was summoned to Nicomedia, and 
acquitted by the Emperor himself. He was charged, as 
having authorised the profanation of the holy vessels, 
and the sacred books, in a church in the Mareotis, a 
part of his diocese. A certain Ischyras had assumed the 
office of presbyter, without ordination. Maearius, who 
W6W sent by Athanasius to prohibit his officiating in his 
usurped dignity, was accused by Ischyras of overthrow- 
ing the altar, breaking the cup, and burning the 
Scriptures, It is not impossible that the indi^reet 
zeal of an inferior may have thought it right to destroy 
sacred vessels thus profaned by unhallowed hands. But 
from Athanasius himself the charge recoiled without the 
least injury, t But a darker charge remained behind — 
comprehending two crimes, probably in those days 

Athanasius, of whose person she was in cQstodi& recludebant, aliqnos ver^ 
ignorant, “you were the riolator of yerberibus flagellisque yeahant, 
mj chastity.” L. i. o. 30. csteros diyersis tSementis ad com- 

* It is remarkably how little stress mtinionem qua sacrilegam adigeibant. 
is laid on the perseontions which These charges nei^er seem to haye 
Athanasius is accused of haying car- been pressed nor refhted, as half so 
tied on through the ciyil authority, important as the act of sacrilege. See 
Aconsatos praterea est de injuriis, the protest of the Arian bi^opa at 
▼iolentid, cede, atqueipshepiscoporum Sardica, in Hilarii Oper. Hist. Fragm. 
intemeolone, Qniqne etlam diebua iit. c. 6. See also the aomiaationa ot 
woratisslmia pasolua tyrannico more yioltnce on his return to Alexandria 
s«yiens, Dndbns atqne Comitibas Ibid. 8. 
fihotiis t qniqne propter ipaam aliqnos ) 
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looketl upon with equal abhorrence — magic and murder. 
The enemies of Athwasius produced a human hand said 
to be that of Arsenins^ a bishop atteiched to the Meletiau 
heresy, who had disaf)peared from Egypt in a suspicious 
manner. The hand of the murdered bishop had been 
kept by Athanasius for unhallowed purposes of witch- 
craft. In vain the emissaries of Athanasius sought for * 
Arsenins in Egypt, though he was known to be con- 
cealed in that country ; but the superior and one of the 
monks of a monastery were seized, and compelled to 
confess that he was still Hying, and had lain hid in their 
sanctuary. Yet the charge was not abandoned; it 
impended for more than two years over the head of 
Athanasius.* 

A council, chiefly formed of the enemies of Athana- 
sius, was summoned at Tyre. It was intimated to the 
Alexandrian prelate, that, if he refused to appear before 
the tribunal, he would be brought by force. Athana- 
of sins stood before the tribunal. He was arraigned 
on this charge ; the hand was produced. To 
the astonishment of the court, Athanasius calmly de- 
manded whether those present were acquainted with 
the person of Arsenius ? He had l^en wcU known to 
many. A man was suddenly brought iifto the court 
his whole person folded in his mantle. Athanasius un- 
coTered the head of the witness. He was at once recog- 
nised as the murdered Arsenius. Still the severed hand 
lay before them, and the adversaries of Athanasius 
expected to convict him of having mutilated the victim 
of his jealousy. Athanasius lifted up the mantle on one 
side, and showed the right hand ; he lifted up the other, 
and showed the left. In a calm tone of sarcasm he 
* observed, that the Creator had bestowed two hands on 
man ; it was fhr bis enemies to explain how Arsenius . 
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had poss€^ed a third.® A fortunate accident had 
brought 4^^emu8 to Tyre ; he had been discovered by 
the friends of Athanasius. Though j^e denied his name, 
he was known by the bishop of Tyre ; and this dramatic 
scene had been arranged as the most effective means ol 
exposing the malice of the prelate^s enemies. His dis- 
[jomfited accusers fled in the confusion. 

The implacable enemies of Athanasius were con- 
strained to fall back upon the other exploded charge, the 
profanation of the sacred vessels by Macarius. A com- 
mission of inquiry had been issued, who conducted 
themselves, according to the statement of the friends of 
Athanasius, with the utmost violence and j)artiality. 
On their report, the bishop of the important city of 
Alexandria was deposed from his dignity. But Athana- 
wus bowed not beneath the storm. He appears to have 
been a master in what maybe called, without disrespect, 
theatrical effect. As the Emperor rode through Athanartw 
the city of Constantinople, he was arrested by tmopie. 
the sudden appearance of a train of ecclesiasticB, in the 
midst of which was Athanasiua The offended Em- 
peror, with a* look of silent contempt, urged his horse 
onward. “Gfod,” said the prelate, with a loud voice, 
“sSWl judge between thee and me, since thou thus 
espousest the cause of my calumniators. I demand onl^ 
that my enemies be summoned and my cahse heard in 
the imperial presence.” The Emperor admitted the 
justice of his petition; the accusers of Atfianasius were 
commanded to appear in Constantinople. Six of them^ 
including the two Eusebii, obeyed the mandate. 

But a new charge, on a subject ^Ifully chosen to 
ftwaken the jealousy of the Emperor, counteracted tlie 


Tli«odoret, 1 30. 
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influence which might hav^been obtained by the elo- 
KewaooM^ queuce or the guiltlessness of Athanasius. It 
is remarkable that an accusation of a very 
similar nature shouli have caused the capital punishment 
of the most distinguished among the Heathen philosophic 
party, and the exile of the most eminent Christian pre- 
late. Constantinople entirely depended for the supply t 
of com upon foreign importation. One-half of Africa, 
including Egypt, was assigned to the maintenance of 
the new capital, while the Western division alone re- 
the Drained for Kome. At some period during the 
later years of Constantine, the adverse winds 
detained the Alexandrian fleet, and famine began to 
aflSict the inhabitants of the city. The populace was in 
tumult ; the government looked anxioudy for means to 
allay the dangerous ferment. The Christian party had 
seen with jealousy and alarm the influence which a 
Heathen philosopher, named Sopater, had obtained over 
the mind of Constantine.^ Sopater was a native of 
Apamea, the scholar of lamblichus. The Emperor took 
great delight in his society, and was thus in danger of 
being perveited, if not to Heathenism, to that high 
Platonic indifierentism, which wqpld leave the two 
religions on terms of perfect equality, Sopater #as 
•^ween seated on public occasions by the Emperor’s side ; 
and boasted^it was said, that the dissolution of Heathen- 


* Zothnuf, ii. 40 ; SojKmi. 1-5 ; 
Eonap. in JEde*. p. 24-25; edit. 
Bofaonade. Suidas, voc. JUireerpot, 
If we are to bdiere Emitpina, the 
Chriatiaaa might reaaonahljr take 
Alarm at the intimacf of OoDatantioe 
with Sopater : 4 fupfimrtktbs I«x3ic€i 
r9 W Ml 1 


flxtK, fit rhv 8f|ihv Ka$i()ty roirhp 
h Kol tucovfftu Mol l8fZr Awurroy Oi 
84 wapaZwaart^omt (the Chrif 
tian$, a remarkable admlaiioD of their 
inSaeiioe I ) pptyydjutwoi rf 
wpht fia 0 ’i\*Uuf Spri 
fMrkfuuAdyoy^ay, p. 21. 
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ism would be arrested by bis authority. During the 
famine the Emperor entered the theatre ; instead of the^ 
usual acclamations, he was received with a dull and 
melancholy silence. The enemiesoof Sopater seized the 
opportunity of accusing the philosopher of magic : his 
unlawful arts had bound the winds in the adverse 
quarter. If the Emperor did not, the populace would 
readily, believe him to be the cause of all their cala- 
mities. He was sacrificed to the popularity of the 
Emperor; the order for his decapitation was hastily 
issued, and promptly executed. 

In the same spirit which caused the death of the 
Heathen philosopher, Athanasius was accused of threat- 
ening to force the Emperor to his own n^^sasures, by 
stopping the supplies of com from the port of Alex- 
andria. Constantine listened with jealous credulity to 
the charge. The danger of leaving the power of starving 
the capital in the hands of one who might become 
hostile to the government, touched the pride aj). m. 
of the Emperor in the tenderest point Atha- 

_ * , of AtbanaiiQS 

nasius was banished to the remote city of toTm*. 
Treves. , 

But neit^r the exile of Athanasius, nor the un- 
qualified — his e^ehiies of course asserted insincere or 
hjq)ocritical — acceptance of the Nicene creed by Ari us 
himself, allayed the difierences. The presence of Arius 
in Alexandria had been the cause of ne\^ dissensions. 
He was recalled to Constantinople, wh^ a Ariosto coo- 
council had been held, in whidi the Arian •***»‘**^ 
party maintained and abused their predominance. But 
Alexander, the Bishop of Constantinople, still firmly 
resisted the reception of Arius into the orthodox com^ 
munion. Affairs were hastening to a crisis. The Aritms, 
with aoth<mty of the Emperor on their sidi^ thi^eat' 
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ened to force their way into the church, and to compel 
the admission of their champion. The Catholics, 
weaker party j had recourse to prayer ; the Arians already 
raised the voice of i^umph. While Alexander was pros- 
trate at the altar, Arias was borne through the wondering 
city in a kind of ovation, surrounded by his friends, and 
welcomed with loud acclamations by his own party.^ 
As he passed the porphyry column, he was forced to^ 
retire into a house to relieve his natural wants. His 
0, return was anxiously expected, but in vain ; he 
was found dead, as his antagonists declared, 
his bowels had burst out, and relieved the church from 
the presence of the obstinate heretic. We cannot wonder 
that, at sjch a period of excitement, the Catholics, in 
that well-timed incident, recognised a direct providential 
interference in their favour. It was ascribed to the 
prevailing prayers of Alexander and his clergy. Under 
the specious pretext of a thanksgiving for the deliverance 
of the church from the imminent peril of external vio- 
lence, the Bishop prepared a solemn service. Athana- 
sius, in a public epi^e, alludes to the fate of Judas, 
which had befallen the traitor to the coequal dignity of 
the Son. His hollow charity ill disgui^ his secret 
triumph.® ^ ^ 

Whatever effect the death of Arius might prodhce 
upon the mind cff Constantine, it caused no mitigation 
in his unfavourable opinion of Athanasius. He con- 
temptuously ^ejected the petitions which were sent from 
Alexandria to solicit his re-instatement ; he refused to 
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recall that “ proud, turbulent, obstinate, and intractable,” 
prelate. It was not till he was on his death-bed that 
his cons^t was hardly extorted for this act of mercy, 
or rather of justice. » 

The Baptism of Constantine on his death-bed is one 
of those questions which has involved ecclesias- Baptiam of 
tical historians in inextricable embarrassment. 

The fact is indisputable, it rests on the united authority 
of the Greek and Latin writers. Though he had so 
openly espoused the cause of Christianity — ^though he 
had involved himself so deeply in the interests of the 
Christian community, attended on their worship, pre- 
sided* or at least sanctioned their councils with his 
presence, and had been constantly surrounded by the 
Christian clergy, the Emperor had still deferred till the 
very close of his life his formal reception into the Chris- 
tian church, the ablution of his sins, the admission to 
the privileges and hopes of the Christian, by that indis- 
pensable rite of Baptism.^ There seems but one plain 
solution of this difficulty. The Emperor constantly 
maintained a kind of superiority over the Christian part 


* If we ftre to %elieTe Eueebius, he 
was a preacher *of Chi^^aiiitj — a 
prefer on soine of its anoit profound 
and mysterious doctrines. I cannot 
help 8aq>ect)ng that the Bishop has 
transfer!^ some of his own sermons 
to the Emperor. V. C. Iv, 29. Com- 
pare Stanley, p. 233. 

f Hosheim's ohserrations on the 
Christianity of Constantine are cha- 
racterised hj his usual good sense and 
. ^ De rebus Christ anth 

Const Hagnum. p. 965. I extract 
obly a aentincas. ^Erat {ujmis 

post Tk^m Manuthpoa amis inanimp 
ajttl earn onnit relt^o&is, tom Chris- 


tiana imprimis, pamin sana et propiua 
h Gneeorum et Romanoram opinkme 
remota notio. Nescius eoim aalotis 
et beneSdomm k Christo homano 
generi partorum, Christum Deom ease 
putahat qui cultovqm suomm 6dem 
et diligentiam felicitate hujos yite, 
rebusque secundis^compaiare, hostea 
yero et oontemptores mox pemis, 
malisque omnia generis affioere potuit, 
. . . • Ita sensim de yera religk»is 
Christian* indole .... edoctos stut 
titUm et driormitatea anUqnintQ 
snperstitiomim darius por^dokbat, et 
Christo oni ainfim npmitt p 

977, 979. 
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of bis subjects. It was still rather the lofty and impar- 
tial condescension of a protector, than the spiritual 
equality of the proselyte. He still asserted, and in many 
cases exercised, the^^rivilege of that high indifferentism, 
which ruled his’ conduct by his own will or judgement, 
rather than by the precepts of a severe and definite 
religion. He was reluctant, though generally conyince(l||^ 
of the truth, and disposed to recognise the superiority of 
the Christian religion, to commit himself by the irrevo- 
cable act of initiation. He may have been still more 
unwilling to sever himself entirely from the Heathen 
majority of his subjects, lest by such a step, in some 
sudden yet always possible crisis, he might shake their 
allegiance. In short, he would not surrender any part 
of his dignity as Emperor of the world, especially as he 
might suppose that, even if necessary to his salvation as 
a Christian, he Could command at any time the advan- 
tages of baptism. On the other hand, the Chris- 
aj).337. more pliant than when their 

undisputed authority ruled the minds of monarchs with 
absolute sway, hardly emei^ed from persecutioh, strug- 
gling for a still contested supremacy, divided among 
themselves, and each section coming the favour of the 
Emperor, were glad to obtain an ii]^)erial convert og^j his 
•own terms. In constant hope that the Emperor himself 
would take^ihis decisive step, they were too prudent or 
too cautious to urge it with imperious or unnecessary 
vehemence. • He was not so entirely their own, but that 
he might still be estranged by indiscretion or intem- 
perance ; he would gradually b^me more enlightened, 
and they were content to wait in humble patience till 
Providence, who had raised up this powerftd protector, 
should render him fully, and exclusively, and openly^ 
Uieir own. 
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If it be 4iifl5cult to determine the extent to which 
Constantine proceeded in the establishment of Extant » 
Ohristianity> it is even more perplexing to 
estimate how far he exerted the imperial 
authority in the abolition of Paganism. Conflicting 
evidence encounters us at every point. Eusebius, in 
tlpee distinct passages in his ‘ Life of Constantine,’ 
% 9 erts that he prohibited sacrifice ;* that he issued two 
laws to prohibit, both in the city and in the country, 
the pollutions of the old idolat^, the setting up of 
statues, divinations, and other unlawful practices^ and 
to command the total abolition of. sacrifice;* that 


throughout the Eoman empire the “doors of idolatry” 
were closed to the people and to the army, ^d every 
kind of sacrifice was prohibited.'^ Theodoret asserts* 
that Constantine prohibited sacrifice, and, though he did 
not destroy, shut up dl the temples. In a passage of 
his Panegyric,^ Eusebius asserts that the Emperor sent 
two oflBcers into every part of the empire, who forced the 
priests to surrender up the statues of their gods, which, 
having been despoiled of their ornaments, were melted 
or destroyed. Jhese strong assertions of Eusebius are, to 


a certain exteut, confirmed by expressions in the laws of 
Cons^tine’s succeieiS^ espedally one of Constans, which 
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appeals to an edict of his father Constantine, which 
prohibited sacrifice.* 

On the other hand, Ensehius himself inserts, and 
ascribes to a date ^terior to some of these laws, docu- 
ments, which he professes to have seen in Constantine’s 
own hand, proclaiming the most impartial toleration to 
tha Pagans, and deprecating compulsion in religiou 
matters. “ Let all enjoy the same peace ; let no one 
disturb another in his religious worship ; let each act as 
he thinks fit; let those who withhold their obedience 
firom Thee (it is an address to the Deity), have their 
temples of fi^hood if they think right.” ' He exhorts 
to mutual charity, and declares, “ It is a very different 
thing willingly to submit to trials for the SE^e of im- 
mortal life, and to force others by penalties to embrace 
one faith.” * These generous sentiments, if Constantine 
were issuing edicts to dose the temples, and prohibiting 
the sacred rites of his Fagan salats, had been the 
groraest hypocrisy. The laws aghmst the soothsayers 
qmke, as was before shown, the same tolerant language 
regard to the public ceremony of the rel^on.’’ 
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Can the victory over Licinius so entirely have changea 
the policy of Constantine, as to have induced him to 
prohibit ^together rites, which but^a few years before 
he had Kuictioned by his authority ? * 

The Pagan writers, who are not scrupulous in their 
charges against the memory of Constantine, and dwell 
(^th bitter resentment on all his overt acts of hostility 
to the ancient religion, do not e^ccuse him of ihese direct 
encroachments on Paganism. Neither Julian nor Zosi- 
inns lay this to his charge. Libanius distinctly asserts 
that the temples were left open and undisturbed during 
his reign, and that Paganism remained unchanged.* 

All hikorical records strongly confirm the opinion 
that Paganism was openly professed ; its temples re- 
stored ; ^ its rites celebrated ; neither was its priesthood 
degraded from their immunities, nor the estates belong- 
ing to the temples generally alienated ; in short, that it 
was the public reli^on of a great part of the empire ; 
and still confronted Christianity, if not on equal terms, 
still with pertinacious resistance, down to the reign of 
Theodosius, and even that of his sons. Constantine him- 
self, though He neither offered sacrifices, nor consulted 
the Sibylline tK>oks,'^or would go up to the temple of 
the §apitoline Jupiter with the senate and the people^ 


* T^f JMwri vhfMV Sf/Korffoj 
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Libtnicu odds that Conitantiof, on 
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peiformed, nevertheless, some of the functions, at least 
did not disdain the appellation, of Supreme Pontiff.^ 
Perhaps we may safely adopt the following conclusions. 
There were two kitfdsof sacrifices abolished by Constan- 
tine. L The private sacrifices, connected with unlawful 
acts of theurgy and of magic ; those midnight offerings 
to the powers of darkness, which, in themselves, wer% 
illegal, and led to scenes of unhallowed licence.® II. 
Those which might be considered the state sacrifices 
offered by the Emperor himself, or by his representatives 
in his name, either in the cities or in the army. Though 
Constantine advanced many Christians to ofiSces of trust, 
and no doubt many who were ambitious of such offices 
conformed to the religion of the Emperor, probably most 
of the high dignities of the state were held by Pagans. 
An edict might be required to induce them to depart 
from the customary usage of sacrifice, which with the 
Christian officers would quietly fall into desuetude.^ 
But still, the sacrifices made by the priesthood, at the 
expense of the sacerdotal establishments, and out of 
their own estates — though in some instances these 

if m madfl extant of C(»i- aokmnit^ eomuetodinia gwtUiti» 
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estates seized by Constantine, and the sacerdotal 
colleges i^educed to poverty — and the jmthlic sacrifices, 
ofier^ by the piety of distinguished individuals, would 
be made as usual. In the capital there can be little 
doubt that sacrifices were ofiered, m the name of the 
senate and people of Eome, till a much later period. 

Christianity may now be said to have ascended the 
’ imperial throne : with the single exception of 
Julian, from this period the monarchs of the chrirtiMitj. 
Boman empire professed the religion of the Gospel. 
This important crisis in the history of Christianity almost 
forcibly arrests the attention to contemplate the change 
wrought in Christianity by its advancement into a domi- 
nant power in the state ; and the change in the condition 
of mankind up to this period, attributable to* the direct 
authority or indirect influence of the new Eifcctiof 
religion. By ceasing to exist as a separate wugkm. 
community, and by advancing its pretensions to influence 
the generd government of mankind, Christianity, to a 
certain extent, forfeited its independence. It could not 
but submit to these laws, framed, as it might seem, with 
its own concurrent voice. It was no longer a republic, 
governed exclusively — as far at least as its religious 
concerns — by its^dHp internal polity. The interference 
of the civil power in some of its most private affairs, the 
promulgation of its canons, and even in some cases 
election of its bishops, by the state, was tha price which 
it must inevitably pay for its association with the ruling 
power* The natuM satisfaction, the nfbre than par- 
donable triumph, in seeing the Emperor of the world a 
suppliant with themselves at the foot of the cross, would 
blind the Christian world, in general, to these ponae- 
quenpes of their more exalted position. The more ardent 
and unworldly would fondly suppose that a Christian 
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emperor would always be actuated by Christian motives, 
and that the imperial authority, instead of making ag- 
gressions on Christian independence, would rather bow 
in humble submis^on to its acknowledged dominion. 
His main object would be to develope the energies of 
the new religion in the amplest freedom, and allow them 
full scope in the subjugation of the world. 

The Emperor as little anticipated that he was intro 
onUwciTU ducing as an antagonistic power, an inextin- 
guishable principle of liberty, into the adminis- 
tration of human affairs. This liberty was based on 
deeper foundations than the hereditary freedom of the 
ancient republics. It appealed to a tribunal higher 
than any which could exist upon earth. This antagonistic 
principle of independence, however, at times apparently 
cmsh^, and submitting to voluntary slavery, or even 
lending itself to be the instrument of arbitrary despot- 
ism, was inherent in the new religion, and would not 
cease till it had asserted and, for a considerable period, 
exercised an authority superior to that of the civil 
government Already in Athanasius might be seen the 
one subject of Constantine who dared to r^t his will. 
From Athanasius, who owned himself a subject, but with 
inflexible adherence to his own o^i^ns, to Amb^, 
who rebuked the great Theodosius, and from Ambrose 
up to the Pope who set his foot on the neck of the pros- 
trate Empeitor, the progress was slow, but natural and 
certain. In ^this profound prostration of the human 
mind and the total extinction of the old sentiments of 
Boman liberty, in the adumbration of the world by what 
assumed the pomp and the language of an Asiatic 
despotism, it is impossible to calculate the latent as well 
as open ^ect of this moral resistance* In Gonstan- 
tino{de, indeed, and in the East, the clergy never ob- 
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aiiied sufiBcient power to bo formidable to the civil 
luthority ; their feuds too often brought them in a sort 
)f morei Servitude to the foot of the throne ; still the 
Christian, and the Christian alone, thjroughout this long 
)eriod of human degradation breathed an atmosphere of 
noral freedom, which raised him above the general level 
^ servile debasement. 

During the reign of Constantine, Christianity’ had 
made a rapid advance, no doubt in the number How a, ^ 

^ •• • • m Niisiofl ©1 

)f its proselytes, as well as m its external theempfre. 
position. It was not yet the established reUgion of the 
empire. It did not as yet stand forward as the new 
rel^on adapted to the new order of things, as a part of 
the great simultaneous change, which gave'^to t^e Boman 
wrorld a new capital, a new system of government, and, 
in some important instances, a new jurisprudence. Yet 
having sprung up at once, under the royal favour, to a 
perfect equality with the prevailing Heathenism, the 
mere manifestation of that favour, where the antagonistic 
religion hung so loose upon the minds of men, gave it 
much of the power and authority of a dominant faith. 
The religion of the Emperor would soon become that of 
the court ; and, by^mewhat slower degrees, that of the 
empire. At present, however, as we have seen, little 
open aggression took place upon Paganism. The few. 
temples which were closed were insulated cases, and^ 
condemned as offensive to public morality. Tn general, 
the edifices stood in all their former majesty ; for as yet 
the ordinary process of dissolution, from neglect or decay, 
could have produced little effect. The difference was, 
that the Christian churches began to assume a more 
stately and imposing form. In the new capital^ they 
surpassed in grandeur, and probably in decoration, the 
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Pagan temples which belonged to old Byzantinm. The 
immunities granted to the Christian clergy only placed 
them on the same level with the Fagan priesthood. 
The pontifical offi<}os were still held by the distinguished 
men of the state : the Emperor himself was long the 
3hief pontiff ; but the religious office had become a kind 
of appendage to the temporal dignity. The Christian 
prelates were constantly admitted, in virtue of their 
office, to the imperial presence. 

On the state of society at large, on its different forms 
and gradations, little impression had as yet 
budawntof been made by Christianity. The Christians 

Chriittaiillif *' 1 

wwoietr. were sail a separate people; Christian litera- 
ture was ^zdusiTelj religious, and addressed, excepting 
in its apologies, or its published exhortations against 
Paganism, to the initiate alone. Its language wodd be 
unintelligible to those uninstructed in Christian theo- 
logy. Yet the general legislation of Constantine, inde- 
pendent of those edicts which concerned the Christian 
community, bears some evidence of the silent ^mde^ 
unnkiioK Working of Christian opinion. The rescript, 
tosoodv. indeed, for the religious obseryance of the 
Sunt^y, which enjoined the suspension , of all public 
business and private labour, exceptft^at of agriculture, 
was enacted, according to the apparent terms orthe 
decree, for the whole Boman empire. Yei^ unless we 
had direct |^f, that the decree set forth the Christian 
reason for &e sanctity of the day, it may be doubted 
whether the act would not be received by the greater 
part of the empire, as merely adding one more festival 
to the Fasti of the empire, as proceeding entirely from 
the will of tile Emperor, or even grounded on his an* 
thority as Siq^ueme Fontiff, by which he had the plenary 
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power of appointing holy-days.® In fact, as we have 
before observed, the day of the Sun would be willingly 
hallowed by almost all the Pagan world, especially that 
part which had admitted any tendency towards the 
Oriental theology. 

Where the legislation of Constantine was of a humaner 
cast, it would be unjust not to admit the influ- te&dinf 
ence of Christian opinions, spreading even 
beyond the immediate circle of the Christian com- 
munity, as at least a concurrent cause of the improve- 
ment In one remarkable instance, there is direct 
authority that a certain measure was adopted by the 
advice of 8tn influential Christian. During the period 
of anarchy and confusion which preceded the universal 
empire of Constantine, the misery had been so great, 
pa^cularly in Africa and Italy, that the sale of iu&nts 
for slaves, their exposure, and even infanticide, had 
become fearfully common. Constantine issued an edict, 
in which he declared that the Emperor should be con- 
sidered the father of all such children. It was a cruelty, 
irreconcileable with the spirit of the times, to permit 
any subjects (Pf the empire to perish of starvation, or to 
be reduced to anvmworthy action by actual hunger. 
Fiy^ds were assign^ for the food and clothing of such 
children as the parents should declare themselves unaUa 
to support, partly on the imperial revenues, partly on 
the revenues of the neighbouring cities. As this measure 
did not prevent the sale of children, paaents were de- 
clared incapable of reclaiming children thus sold, unless 
they paid a reasonable price for their enfranchisement,® 


♦ Ood, Tbwd. 1 . a, tit. 8; 1 . 8 
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CluldreR which had been exposed could not be reclaimed 
from those who had received them into their families, 
whether by adoption or as slaves. Whatever may have 
been the wisdom, tlpe humanity of these ordinances is 
unquestionable. They are said to have been issued by 
the advice of Lactantius, to whom had been entrusted 
the education of Crispus, the son of Constantine. 

Child-stealing, for the purpose of selling the children 
ojftoeraing slaves, was visited with a penalty, which 
. - both in its nature and barbarity retained the 
stamp of the old Homan manners. The criminal was 
condemned to the amphitheatre, either to be devoured 
by wild beasts or exhibited as a gladiator. Christianity 
had not as yet allayed the passion for these savage 
amusements of the Boman people; yet, in conjunction 
with the somewhat milder manners of the East, it ex- 
cluded gladiatorial exhibitions from the new capital 
The Grecian amusements of the theatre and of the 
chariot-race satisfied the populace of Constantinople. 
Whatever might be the improved condition of the slaves 
within the Christian community, the tone of legislation 
preserves the same broad and distinct line^of demarca- 
tion between the two classes of sodety. ^The master, 
indeed, was deprived of the arbitrafy power of life jnd 
ii»iieath. The death of a slave under torture, or any 
excessive seyeiity of punishment, was punidbable as 
homicide ; Imt if he died under a moderate chastisement, 
the master was not responsible. In the distribution of 
the royal domaine^ care was to be taken not to divide 
the &milies of the prsedial slaves. It is a cruelty, says 
the law, to separate parents and children, brothers and 
dsterg, husbands and wives.^ But marriages d fre6 
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women witli slaves were punisliable witli death; the 
children of such unions were indeed free, but could not 
inherit their mothers* property. The person of dignity 
and statioii, who had children by a iSIf^age contracted 
with a woiiian of base condition, could not make a testa- 
ment in their favour; even purchases made in their 
^g^mes or for their benefit, might be claimed by the 
legitimate heirs. The base condition comprehended not 
only slaves but freed women, actresses, tavern-keepers, 
and their daughters, as well as those of courtezans or 
gladiators. Slaves who were concerned in the seduction 
of their masters’ children were to be burned alive with- 
out distinction of sex. The barbarity of this punish- 
ment rather proves the savage manners of •the time 
than the inferior condition of the slave ; for the receivers 
of the royal domains who were convicted of depredation 
or fraud were condemned to the same penalty.’^ 

It can scarcely be doubted that the stricter moral 
tone of Constantine’s legislation more or less 
remotely emanated from Christianity. The SffiLuon. 
laws against rape and seduction were framed with so 
much rigour, £» probably to make their general execu- 
tion diflScult, If not\mpracticable.* The ^avisher had 
befosi escaped with impunity : if the injured party did 
not prosecute him for his crime, she had the right dh 
demanding reparation by marriage. By <the law of 


Wallon, Sur rjEacUrage dans TAnti- 
quiW. 

^ HaDtnnUilon, whidh was per- 
formed under the sanction of a reli- 
gious ceremonial in the Heathen 
temides, m%ht now be performed in 
the diurch ; the clergy might manumit 
their slare^ In the preMkce of the 
l^rch. Cetl. Theod, iv* 7, 1 , 


This law must \aye connected 
Christianity in the general sentliiient 
with the emancipation of aliTet. 
Compare Soxomen, i. 9, who nys, 
that Conslantioe issued three laws oi 
the subject The raanumisrioii iool^ 
place publicly at Easter. Gng.’Nysa. 

• Cod. Theod. 1. ir, t. ?4, 
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CoDstantine, the consent of the female made her an 
accomplice in the crime ; she was amenable to the same 
penalty* What that penalty was is not quite clear, but 
it seems that the r^risher was exposed to the wild beasts 
in the amphitheatre. Even where the female had suf- 
fered forcible abduction, she had to acquit herself of all 
suspicion of consent, either from levity of manner, ml 
want of proper vigilance. Those pests of society, the 
pandars, who abused the confidence of parents, and 
made a traflSc of the virtue of their daughters, were in 
the same spirit condemned to a punishment so horrible, 
as, no doubt, more frequently to ensure their impunity : 
melted lead was to be poured down their throatk Pa- 
rents who did not prosecute such offences were banished, 
and their property confiscated. It is not, however, so 
much the severity of the punishments, indicating a 
stronger abhorrence of the crime, as the social and 
moral evils of which it took cognisance, which shows 
the remoter workings of a sterner moral principle. A 
religion which requires of its followers a strict, as re- 
gards the Christianity of this period, it may be said an 
ascetic rigour, desires to enforce on the m^ss of mankind 
by the power of the law that whicji, it ci^nnot effect by 
the more legitimate and permaftewt means of ^oral 
«Bifluence. In a small community where the law is the 
echo of th^ public sentiment^ or where it rests on an 
acknowlediged divine authority, it may advance further 
into the proarince of morality, and extend its provisions 
uw ifitimt every relation of society. The Mosaic law, 
■doiioy. which, simultaneously with the Christian spirit, 
began to enter into the legislation of the Christian 
emperors, in its fearful penalties imposed upon the 
iUidt commerce of the s^es, concurred with the rigo^ 
008 jealousy of the Asiatic tribes of that regk>n co^ 
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oeming the honour of their women. But when the laws 
of Constantine suddenly classed the crime of adultery 
with thosO of poison and assassination, and declared it a 
capitaj offence, it may be doubted whether any improye- 
ment ensued, or W6ts likely to ensue, in the public 
morals. Unless Christianity had already greatly cor* 
greeted the general licentiousness of the Boman world, 
not merely within but without its pale, it may safely be 
aflSrmed that the general and impartial execution of 
such a statute was impossible.^ The severity Qmcttnliiig 
of the law against the breach of conjugal 
fidelity was accompanied with strong restrictions upon 
the facility of divorce. Three crimes alone, in the hus- 
band, justified the wife in demanding a legal separa- 
tion — ^homicide, poisoning, or the violation of sepulchres. 
This latter crime was, apparently, very j&requent, and 
looked upon with great abhorrence.^ In these cases, 
the wife recovered her dowry ; if she separated for any 
other cause, she forfeited all to a single needle, and was 
liable to perpetual banishment"^ The husband, in order 
to obtain a divorce, must convict his wife of poisoning, 
adultery, or peeping notoriously infamous company. In 
all other cas^, he restored the whole of the dowry. If 
he married again^ Hie former wife, thus illegally cast off, 
mi^t claim his whole property, and even the dowiyjBjt 

•• 

* It may ba admitUd, as aome a oiaoe a capital crime, ia anppoaed by 

^ridiDca of tha ineffidenoy of thia law, Qodafroy to haTOabeen a local act,, 
that in the next reign the penaltiea directed against the laxi^ of Syrian 
were actually aggravated. The crimi- morals in this re^Mct. Cod. Theodi 
nals ware condemned either to be ill. 12, 1. The law lamed at Rome, 
burned idive, or aewed in a lack inhibiting intermarriage wiUi tbi 
and oait into the sea. filter of a deoeaaad wi^ nnnnQed tin 

* Codex. Theodoa. iU. 16, 1. marriage, and baataidiicd tbechUdreiW 

* The law of Conatentine and Con- Si. S» 
dam, w}^ made intinaarriage 
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the second wife. These impediments to the dissolution 
of the marriage tie, the facility cf which experience and 
reason concur in denouncing as destructive of social 
virtue and of domestic happiness, with penalties affect- 
ing the property rather than the person, were more 
likely to have a favourable and extensive operation than 
the sanguinary proscription of adultery. Marriage bein^ 
a civil contract in the Eoman world, the state had full 
right to regulate the stability and the terms of the com- 
pact In other respects, in which the jurisprudence 
assumed a higher tone, Christianity, I should conceive, 
was far more influential through its religious persuasive- 
ness, ihan by the rigour which it thus impressed upon 
4lie laws of the empire. That nameless crime, 
the universal disgrace of Greek and Eoman 
society, was far more effectively repressed by the ab* 
horrence infused into the public sentiment by the pure 
religion of the Gospel, than by the penalty of death, 
enacted by statute against the offence. Another law of 
unquestionable humanity, and, probably, of more ex- 
tensive operation, proUbited the making of 
eunuchs. The dave who had r suffered this 
mutilation might at once claim his ^edom.^ 

Bsrhaps the greatest evidence of the secret aggreision 
of Christianity, or rather, in my opinion, of the 
MttMKT. fqi^eign Asiatic principle which was now com- 
pletely interwoven with Christianity, was the gradual 
relaxation of the laws un&vourable to celibacy. The 
Eoman jurisprudence had always proceeded on the 
princ^^ of encouraging the multiplication of citizens, 
particularly in the higher orders, which, from various 


7 AH thtn kwt will bt ftnad li cf Ooaitaiitini, At tlit coauMMSiieni 
tlMThcodMtettCodi^tifite the M ofcMibook. 
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causes, ei^cially the general licentiousness under the 
later repul)lic and the early empire, were in danger of 
becoming extinct. The parent of many children was a 
public benefactor, the unmarried nl^n a useless burden, 
if not a traitor, to the well-being of the state. The small 
establishment of the vestal virgins was evidently the 
^mains of an older religion, inconsistent with the gene* 
rd sentiment and manners of Borne. 

On this point the encroachment of Christianity was 
slow and difiScult. The only public indication of its 
influence was the relaxation of the Papia Poppesan law. 
This statute enforced certain disabilities on those who 


were unmarried, or without children by their marriage, 
at the age of twenty-five. The former oould only 
inherit from their nearest relations ; the latter obtained 
only the tenth of any inheritance which might devolve 
on their wives, the moiety of property devi^ to them 
by will The forfeiture went to the public treasury, 
and was a considerable source of profit. ConstaTitme 
attempted to harmonise the two conflicting principles. 
He removed the disqualifications on celib^, but he 
left the statute in force against married persons who 
were without/chilc^n. In more manifest deference to 
Ch^ianity, he exteilded the privflego hitherto confined 
to the vestal virginsof making their will, and that befoas 
the usual age appointed by the law, to p31 who had 
made a religious vow of celibacy. 

Even after his death, both religions vied, as it were, 
for Constantine. He xeceived with impartial Bnrw of 
fevour the honours of both. The first CSbristian 9*®**f**^v 


emperor WM deified by the Pagans, in a later period hn 
was wor^pped as a saint by part of the Christian chun^ 
On the same medal appears lus tide of ^VQqd/’ witB & 
Monogram, the saicied symbol of Christianity 
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other he is seated in the chariot of the Sun, in a car 
drawn by four horses, with a hand stretched forth from 
the clouds to raise him to Heayen.* But to show 
respect at once to^he Emperor and to the Christian 
ApcMstle, contrary to the rigid usage, which forbade any 
burial to take place within the city, Constantine was 
interred in the porch of the church dedicated to the^ 
Apostles. Constantins did great honour (in Chrysos- 
tom’s opinion) to his imperial father, by burying him in 
the fisherman’s Porch.* 

During the reign of Constantine, Christianity con- 
coorerriM tinned to adyance beyond the borders of the 
of .stfaiopte. Homan empire, and, in some degree, to indem- 
nify herself for the losses which she sustained in the 
kingdom of Persia. The Ethiopians appear to haye 
attained some degree of ciyilisation ; a considerable part 
of the Arabian commerce was kept#ip with the other 
side of the Eed Sea, through the port of Adulis; and 
Greek letters appear, from inscriptions recently disco- 
yered,^ to haye made considerable progress among this 
barbarous people. The Bomans called this country, 
with that of the Homerites on the other side of the Ara- 
bian golph, by the yague name o^the Clearer India. 
Trayellers were by no means uncoiUmon in these tig^es, 
whether for purposes of trade, or, following the tradi- 
tional history of the ancient sages, from the more dism- 

• 

• Jiit€r Difw menrfi itftrri ; • Chryiost Horn. 60, to 3 Oor. 

Eutoop. 3 C. S 5 Bckhd. doct npimn. ^ Ttoit jmUiihed by Mr. Salt, front 

Tiii. 93, $8 ; Boltood, 31tt Mny. tbt nitoi of Axoiii, bad alroody «p- 

(:^|mLtB«m,Hirt.daB«Enii^ ptmd to tbo work of Cowim Indico- 

i. p. 888. Boofoot, i. 109. oditod by Motttfaucon j 

Then oiiati a oafatdar to wbidi Kitbohr pnklkM tnothor, diacorered 
UMfirtiTalt of tho anr God art liidk by (ton, to Knbto. rdattog w SUou> 
Aoildwbiei^ar.tOe* 
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terested dedre of knowledge. Metrodorus, a philosopher, 
had extended his travels throughout this region,® and, 
on his return, the account of his adventures induced 
another person of the same class, M|ropiu8 of Tyre, to 
visit the s^me regions. Meropius was accompanied by 
two youths, Edesius and Fruijientius. Meropius, with 

C t of his followers, fell in a massacre, arising out of 
e sudden interruption of the peace between the 
Ethiopians and the Eomans. Edesius and Frumentius 
were spared on account of their youth. They were trfken 
into the service of the King, and gradually rose, one 
became the royal cup-bearer; the other, the adminis- 
trator of the royal finances. The King died soon after 
they had been elevated to these high distinctions, and 
bequeathed their liberty to the strangers. The queen 


• The nme Metrodoras afterwards 
made a jonmey into further India; 
his oljeot was to visit the Brahmins, 
to enumine their religious tenets and 
praotioes. Metrodohis instructed the 
Indians in the construction of watei> 
mills and baths. Jjn their gratitude, 
they opened to hini the inmost sanc- 
tuary of their tempos. BulMe virtue 
of ^^iphilosopher HetiSdoms, was 
not proof against the gorgeous treo* 
aures which daisied his eyes ; he stole 
a great quantity of pearls, and other 
jewels; others, be said that he had 
received as a present to Constantine 
from the King of India. He appeared 
in Constantinople. The Emperor re- 
ceived, with the highest satia&ction, 
those magnificeDt gifts which Metro- 
doms presented in his own name. 
Bat Metrodems ontnplained that his 
<oArings wenid have been fhr more 

tnmptooai he had net heen attmMi 


on his way through Perda, contrary 
to the spirit of the existing j^eaoe 
between the empires, and plundered of 
great part of his treasures. Constan- 
tine, it is said, wrote an indignant 
rmonstranoe to the King of Persia. 
This story is enrious, as it shows the 
connection kept up by traders and 
travellers with the further East, which 
accounts for the allnsions to Indian 
tenets and usages in the Christian, aa^' 
well as ‘the Pagan, writers of the 
time. It rests on ibib date aathoclty 
of Csdrenns (t. i. p. 295), bat it 
confirmed by a passagp of Ammianos 
Harcellinas, who, however, plaoea ii 
in the reign of ConstantiQS. Sed 
Constantinm ardorea Parthleoe sue* 
oendisee, cum Metrodmi 
avidios aoqoiesdt, bav. o. i. Oom* 
pare SI. Hertin’i addHtcns to Ith^BeA^ 
1.843. 
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entreated them to continue their valuable services til] 
her son should attain to full age. The Bomans com- 
plied with her request, and the supreme government oi 
the kingdom of El^opia was administered by these two 
Bomans, but the cnief post was occupied by Frumentius. 
Of the causes which disposed the mind of Frumentius to- 
wards Christianity we know nothing ; he is represent^ 
as seized with an eager desire of becoming acquainw 
with its tenets, and anxiously inquiring whether any 
Christians existed in the country, or could be found 
among the Eoman travellers who visited HA It is more 
probable, since there were so many Jews, both on the 
Arabian and the African side of the gulf, that some 
earlier knowledge of Christianity had spread into these 
regions. But it was embraced with ardour by Frumen- 
tius ; he built a church, and converted many of the 
people. When the young king ca^ne of age, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of the prince and his mother, 
Frumentius and his companion returned to their natiye 
country. Frumentius passed through Alexandria, and 
having communicated to Athanasius the happy begin- 
nings of the Gospel in that wild region, t^e influence of 
that commanding prelate induced ^himc^to accept the 
mission of the Apostle of India.-* He was consecrated 
JBishop of Axum by the Alexandrian prelate, ana that 
see was always considered to owe allegiance to the 
patriarchate of Alexandria. The preaching of Fru- 
meoAius was said to have been eminently suocessfiil, not 
merely among the Ethiopians, but also among th^ 
neighbouring^ tribes of Nubians and Blenunyes. Hu 


^ Smhhimd, Ia hit igngraiMt, hp 
Ttooont to TifloDt, or dinei dbitti 
iMiantiQO. Ofioii Urmi 9p§rfmnig 
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name is still reverenced as the first of the Ethiopian 
pontife. But probably in no country did Christianity 
so soon degenerate into a mere form of doctrine ; the 
wild inhabitants of these regions sanl: downward rather 
than ascended in the scale of civilisation ; and the fruits 
of Christianity, humanity, and knowledge, were stifled 

« iid the cbn^cts of savage tribes, by ferocious manners, 
d less frequent intercourse with more cultivated 
nations.® 

The conversion of the Iberians^ was the work of a 
holy virgin. Nino was among the* Armenian of ^he 
maidens who fled from the persecutions of the 
Persians, and found refuge among the warlike nation of 
Iberia, the modem Georgia. Her seclusion, ha: &4ting, 
and constant prayers, excited the wonder of these fierce 
warriors. Two cures which she is said to have wrought, 
one on the wife of 4he king, still further directed the 
attention of the people to the marvellous stranger. The 
grateful queen became a convert to Christianity. Mih- 
ran, the king, still wavered between the awe of his an- 
cient deities, the fear of his subjects, and his inclination 
to the new and wonder-working faith. One day when 
he was hunting in ^ thick and intricate wood, he was 
enve^ped in a suddefi and impenetrable mist Alone, 
separated from his companions, his awe-struck mind^ 
thought of the Christians’ God; he determined to em- 
brace the Christian faith. On a sudden the mist cleared 
off, the light shone gloriously down, and in tiiis natural 
image the king beheld the confirmation of the lig^t of 
truth spread abroad within his souL After much oppo- 


* Ompaiv Stulflj, fivttm CSrar^ | Rnfin. x. 10 ; Tlwodont, i. 2i ; Hoiei 
12, 14^ and in ot]ier ptMigct. OioreD, Lib. ii. c. 93 i KlsprotK 

'Swm^iSO Soxomeo, i). c. 7 ; I TnTdi u Georgia. 
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sition, tlie temple of the great god Aramazd (the Ormuzd 
of the Persian system) was levelled with the earth. A 
cross was erected upon its ruins by the triumphant Nino, 
which was long wo^hipped as the palladium of the king- 
dom.* Wonders attended on the construction of the 
first Christian church. An obstinate pillar refused to 
rise, and defied the utmost mechanical skill of tl^ 
people to force it from its oblique and pendant positio^ 
The holy virgin passed the night in prayer. On the 
morning the pillar rose majestically of its own accord, 
and stood upright upon its pedest«d. The wondering 
people burst into acclamations of praise to the Chris- 
tians’ God, and generally embraced faith. The king 
of Iberia entered into an alliance with Constantine, 
who sent him valuable presents, and a Christian bishop. 
Eustathius: it is said, the deposed patriarch of An- 
tioch, undertook this mission hy the command of the 
Emperor ; and Iberia was thus secured to the Christian 
laitL 


* In 1801 tills czxiss, or that whMi 
parpstnal tniditko aoedontad as tha 

(Mtod ma^ w» Mooanid to 


harg hj Prinoa BagratieD. It wm 
restorad, to tha grant Jojr of tha Datko, 
hj ordtf of tha Snpmr jUmato. 
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OHAPTEB V. 

ChrictiaiiiiT' under the ions of Constantine. 

If Ohxistianity was making such rapid progress in the 
conquest of the world, the world was making 
feaiM reprisals on Christianiiy. By enlisting ouMnttM. 
new passions and interests in its cause, religion suiv 
rendered itself to an inseparable fellowship with those 
passions and interests. The more it mingles* with the 
tide of human affairs, the more turbid becomes the 
stream of Christian history. In the intoxication of 
power, the Christian, like ordinary men, forgot his 
original character ; and the religion of Jesus, instead of 
diffusing peace and happiness through society, might, 
to the superficial observer of human affairs, seem intro- 
duced only as a new element of discord and misery into 
the society ofiman. 

The Christian emperor dies ; he is succeeded by his 
sons^educated in the^faith of the OospeL The first act 
of the new reign is the murder of one of the brotherd^ 
and of the nephews of the deceased sovereign, who were 
guilty of being named in the will of Constantine as 
joint heirs to the empire. This act, indeed,* was that of 
a ferocious soldiery, though the memory of Constantius 
is not fiiee from the suspicion, at least of connivance in 
these bloody deeds. Christianity appears only in a 
favourable light as interposing between the assasRi n a 
and theh viotiin. Marcus, Bishop of Arethusa, saved 
Julian i|o]n his enemies: the ful^ apostate was oon< 



m the sons of Constantine. eoou in, 

eealcd under the altar of the church. Yet, on the 
acceaabn of the sons of Constantine^ to the causes of 
fraternal animosity usual on the division of a kingdom 
between ^veral brothers, was added that of 
ofttMtwo rebgious hostility. The two Emperors (for 
wooB. they were speedily reduced to two) pla^d 
themselves at the head of the two contending parties u| 
Christianity. The weak and voluptuous Constans ad- 
hered with inflexible firmness to the cause of Athana- 
sius; the no less weak and tyrannical Constantins, to 
that of Arianism. The East was arrayed against the 
West At Borne, at Alexandria, at Sardica, and, after- 
wards, at Arles and Milan, Athanasius was triumphantly 
acquitted f at Antioch, at Philippopolis, and finally at 
Bimini, he was condemned with almost equal unanimity. 
Even within the church itself, the distribution of the 
superior dignities became an object of fatal ambition and 
strife. The streets of Alexandi^ and of Constantinople 
were deluged with blood by the partisans of rival 
bishops. In the latter, an ofiScer of high distinction, 
sent by the Emperor to quell the tumult, was slain, and 
his body treat^ with the utmost indignity by the 
infuriate populace. « % 

' To dissemble or to disguise thes5 nmlancholy is 
aiike inconsistent with Christian truth and wisdom. In 
some degree they are accounted for by the proverbial 
reproach against history, that it is the record of human 
foUy and crime ; and history, when the world became 
impregnated with Christianity, did not at once assume a 
higher ofiBce. In fact> it extends its view only over the 
surface of society, below which, in general, lio human 
virtue and happiness* This would be especially the case 
wHh regard to Christianity, whether it withdrew from 
the sight of man, according to the monsjllio interprets^ 
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tioa of its precepts, into soKtary communion with the 
Deity ; or, in its more genuine spirit, was content with 
exercising its humanising influence in the more remote 
and obscure quarters of the general ^cial system. 

Even the annals of the Church take little notice of 
those cities where the Christian episcopate passed calmly 
through a succession of pious and beneficent pre- 
lates, who lived and died in the undisturbed attachment 
and veneration of their Christian disciples, and respected 
by the hostile Pagans ; men whose noiseless course of 
beneficence was constantly diminishing the mass of 
human misery, and improving the social, the moral, as 
well as the religious condition of mankind. But an 
election contested with violence, or a feud which divided 
a city into hostile parties, arrested the general attention, 
and was perpetuated in the records, at first of the 
Church, afterwards of the Empire. 

But, in fact, the theological opinions of Christianity 
naturally made more rapid progress than its uoaimatt 
moral influence. The former had only to over- SJSJ* 
power the resistance of a religion which had 
already lost its hold upon the mind, or a philosophy too 
speculative tdt ordinary understandings and too unsatis- 
factory for the moffe cftrious and enquiring ; they had only 
to enter, as it were, into a vacant place in the mind ^ 
man. But the moral influence had to conte^ not only 
with the natural dispositions of man, but with the bai^ 
barism and depraved manners of ages. While, then, 
the religion of the world underwent a total change ; 
while the Church rose on the ruins of the temple, and 
the pontifical establishment of Paganism became gmdu^ 
Elly extinct, or suffered violent suppression; the moral 
revolution was more slow and far less oomj^eta 
With a large portion of mankind, it must be adc^ttod 
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that the religion itself was Paganism under another 
form and with different appellations; with another 
part, it was the religion pasdvely received without any 
change in the moq^i sentiments or habits ; with a thirds 
and, perhaps, the more considerable part, there was a 
transfer of the passions and the intellectual activity to a 
new cause.* They were completely identified wi|^ 
Christianity, and to a certain degree actuated by 
principles, but they did not apprehend the beautiful 
harmony which subsists between its doctrines and its 
moral perfection. Its dogmatic purity was the sole 
engrossing subject; the unity of doctrine superseded 
and obscured all other considerations, even of that 
snblimer mnity of principles and effects, of the loftiest 
views of the divine nature with the purest conceptions 
of human virtue. Faith not only overpowered, but dis- 
carded ftom her fellowship, Love and Peace. Every- 
where there was exaggeration of one of the constituent 
elements of Christianity ; that exaggeration which is 
the inevitable consequence of a strong impulse upon the 
human mind. Wherever men feel strongly, they act 
violently. The more speculative Christis^s, therefore, 
who were more inclined, in the d^p and somewhat 
selfish solicitude for their own salvation, to isolate the^m- 
salves from the infected mass of mankind, pressed into 
the extreme of asceticism; the more practical, who 
were earnest in the desire of disseminating the blessings 
of religion throughout society, scrupled little to press 
into their service whatever might advance their cause. 


* **Jf,** mid the dying Bkbop of 

** yon would hart for 
■j fQootHor ft mitt who would odiff 
yoo by the eaiiq»te of hit Ufe, and 
isiimt yoa by thft parity of hie prt^ 


oepte, ohooee Pftol ; If i rated 
In the ftflaire of the world, end 
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With both extremes, the dogmatical part of the religion 
predominated. The monkish believer imposed the same 
severity upon the aberrations of the mind as upon the 
appetites of the body; and, in general, those who are 
severe to themselves, are both dispbi^, and think them- 
selves entitled, to enforce the same severity on others. 
^The other, as his sphere became more extensive, was 
' satisfied with an adhesion to the Christian creed, instead 
of that total change of life demanded of the early Chris- 
tian, and watched over with such jealous vigilance by 
the mutual superintendence of a small society. The 
creed, thus become the sole test, was enforced with all 
the passion of intense zeal, and guarded with the most 
subtle and scrupulous jealousy. In propo];|ion to the 
admitted importance of the creed, men became more 
sternly and exclusively wedded to their opinions. Thus 
an antagonistic principle of exclusiveness coexisted 
with the most comprehensive ambition. While they 
swept in converts indiscriminately from the palace and 
the public street; while the Emperor and the lowest of 
the populace were alike admitted on little more than 
the open profession of cdlegiance, they were satisfied if 
the aUegianpe in^this respect was blind and complete. 
H^nce a far larger admixture of human pasrions and of 
fte common vulgar incentives of action was infhsed igto 
the expanding Christian body. Men became Christians^ 
orthodox Christians, with little sacrifice of that which 
Christianity aimed chiefly to extirpate, ^et, after all, 
this imperfect view of Christianity had probably some 
effect in concentrating the Christilan community, and 
holding it together by a new and more indissoluble bond. 
The W(nrld divided into two parties. Though the diadea 
of Arimiism, perhaps, if strictly decompo^, of Trin^ 
tariauiim. were countless as the varvinff nowers of con* 
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OCplWB or eipmion in man, yet tbjy were soon 
consolidated into two compact masses. The semi- 
ArianS; who approximated so closely to the Nicene 
creed, were forced into the main body. Their fine 
distinctions were not seized by their adversaries, or by 
the general understanding of the Christians. The bold 
and decisive definitiveness of the Athanasian doctrine^ 
admitted less discretion ; and no doubt, though political 
yicissitudes had some influence on the final establish- 
ment of their doctrines, the more illiterate and less 
imaginative West was predisposed to the Athanasian 
opinions by its natural repugnance to the more vague 
and dubious theory. All, however, were enrolled 
under one ,or the other standard, and the party which 
triumphed, eventually would rule the whole Christian 
world. 

Even the feuds of Christianity at this period, though 
with the few more dispassionate and reasoning of the 
Fagans they might retard its progress, in some re- 
spects contributed to its advancement; they assisted 
in breaking up that torpid stagnation which brooded 
over the general mind. It gave a new object of ex- 
citement to the popular feeling. T|^e ferocious and 
ignorant populace of the large cities,* which foun(^a 
nej aliment in Christian faction for their mutinous 
and sanguinary outbursts of turbulence, had almost 
been better 'left to sleep on in the passive and unde- 
structive quie^ of Fagan indiflTerence. They were dan- 
gerous allies, more t^ dangerous — fatal to the purity 
of the Gospel. 

Athanasius stands out as the prominent character of 
the period in the history, not merely of Chris- 
tianity, but of the world. That history is one 
controversy, the life <rf Athanasius tne unwearied 
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And incefl^t strife,^ It is neifliar the serene cow 
of a being eleyated by his religion above the cares and 
tumults of ordinary life, nor the restless activity of (me 
perpetually employed in a conflict^th the ignorance, 
vice, and misery of an unconverted\eople. Yet even 
now (so completely has this polemic spirit become 
incorporated with Christianity) ^e memory of Athana- 
sius is regarded by many wise and good men with 
reverence, which, in Catholic countries, is actual adora- 
tion, in Protestant, approaches towards it® It is impos- 
sible, indeed, not to admire the force of intellect which he 
centered on this minute point of theology, his intrepidity, 
his constancy ; but had he not the power to allay the 
feud which his inexorable spirit tended to toep alive ? 
Was the term Consubstantialism absolutely essential to 
Christianity? If a somew’hat wider creed had been 
accepted, would not the truth at least as soon and as 
generally have prevailed ? Could not the commanding 
or persuasive voice of Christianity have awed or charmed 
the troubled waters to peace ? 

But Athanasius, in exile, would consent to no peace 
which did net prostrate his antagonists before his feet. 
He had obtam^ complete (K)mmand over the minds of 
th^ western Emperors. The demand for his restoration 
to his see was not an appeal to the justice, or to fho 
fraternal affection of Constantins ; it was a question of 
peace or war. Constantins submitted ; he Veceived the 


^ Lift of Athanadat prefixed to his that all the vital prindplea Cfaiia- 
Works, TiUemonty Vie d^Athanaie. tianity were Involved In thia oontro- 
« Compare Mfibler, Athauadue der tmj; and atatik^ on# eiift of ^ 
Oroaae nod seine leLt (Maints, 1827), question with oonsnmmate aheity. 
ttd Newman*! Allans, The former It la the panegjiio of a dntifid iod on 
ft the w<u^ ofa very powerful Boman him whom he ealla the ftkdier ol 
Odholte ^tsr, laboring to show dtaroh theologp, pw 904. 
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prelate, on his retain, with conrtesy, or rather with 
fevour and distinction. Athanasius now entered Alex- 
^ S 3 g. andria at the head of a triumphal procession ; 

the bishafe of his party resumed their sees; 
^lexaa. ^ Egypt returned to its obedience ; but the 
^ more inflexible Syria still waged the war with 
unallayed activity. A council was held at Tyre, in whic^i 
new charges were framed ag6dnst the Alexandrian pre- 
late : — the usurpation of his see in defiance of his condem- 
nation by a council (the imperial power seems to have 
been treated with no great respect, — for a prelate, it was 
asserted, deposed by a council, could only be restored by 
the same authority) ; violence and blooded during his 
re-occupation of the see ; and malversation of sums of 
money intended for the poor, but appropriated to his 
own use. A rival council at Alexandria at once acquitted 
Athanasius on aU these points ; asserted his right to the 
see ; appealed to and avouched the universal rejoicings 
at his restoration, and his rigid administration of the 
funds entrusted to his care.^ 

A more august assembly of Christian prelates met in 
the presence of the Emperor •at AntiocL 
Antiooh. Ninety bishops celebrated the consecration of 
a splendid edifice, called the Clflirdi of Gk)ld. Vhe 
council then entered on the afiairs of the churcL A 
creed was firained satisfactory to all, except that it seemed 
carefully to exclude the term consubstantial or Homoou- 
sion. The council ratified the decrees of that of Tyre, 
with regard to Athanasius. It jb asserted on his part 
that the m^iity had withdrawn to their dioceses before 
the introduction of this question, and that a factious 
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minority of forty prelates assumed and abused the autho- 
rity of the counciL They proceeded to nominate a new 
bishop of Alexandria. Pistus, who had before been 
appointed to the see, was passed ^er in silence, pro- 
bably as too inactive or unambitioi® for their purpose. 
Gregory, a native of the wilder region of Cappadocia, 
^nt educated under Athanasius himself in the more 
polished schools of Alexandria, was invested with this 
important dignity. Alexandria, peacefully reposing, it 
is said, under the parental episcopate of^&anasius, 
was suddenly startled by the appearance W an edict, 
signed by the imperial prefect, announcing\he degra- 
dation of Athanasius, and the appointment ol Gregory. 
Scenes of savage conflict ensued; the chupmes were 
taken as it were by storm ; the priests of the Athana- 
sian party were treated with the utmost indignity; 
virgins scourged; every atrocity perpetrated by un- 
bridled multitudes, embittered by every shade of reli- 
gious faction. The Alexandrian populace were always 
ripe for tumult and bloodshed. The Pagans and the 
Jews mingled in the fray, and seized the opportunity, 
no doubt, 0 ^ shewing their impartial animosity to both 
parties ; thoiigh &e Arians (and, as the origiiial causes 
of Jhe tumult, npt without justme) were loaded with the 
unpopularity of this odious alliance. They arrayed 
themselves on the side of the soldiery appointed to 
execute the decree of the prefect; and the Arian 
bishop is charged, not with much prq})ability, with 
abandoning the churches to their pillage. 

Athanasiasfled; a second time an exile, he took refuge 
in the West He appeared again at Borne, in 
the dominions and under the protection of an 
orthodox Ihnperor ; for Constans, who, after the death 
of <3o%rtahtbei the first protector of Athanasiuii^ had 
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obtained the larger part of the empire belmigiiig to big 
murdered brother, was bo less decided in bis support of 
the Nicene opinions. The two great Western prelates, 
Hosius of CordoTa, Jmiuent from his age and character, 
and Julius, bishop m Borne, from the dignity of his see, 
openly espoused his cause. Wherever Athanasius 
resided, — at Aletzandria, in Gaul, in Borne, — ^in general 
the devoted clergy, and even the people, adhered with 
unshaken fidelity to his tenets. Such was the com- 
manding diVnity of his character, such his power of pro- 
foundly stuping his opinions on the public mind. 

The A|An party, independent of their speculative 
opinions, /"cannot be absolved from the unchristian 
heresy of ^cruelty and revenge. However darkly co- 
loured, we cannot reject the general testimony to their 
acts of violence, wherever they attempted to regain 
umptfon authority. Gregory is to have at- 

ofongacr. tempted to compel bishops, priests, monks, 
and holy virgins, to Christian communion with a pre- 
late thus forced upon them, by every kind of insult and 
outrage; by scourging and beating with clubs: those 
were fortunate who escaped with exile.” But if Alex- 
andria was disturbed by the hostil# excesses of the 
Arians, in Constantinople itself the^confiicting religi#is 
pasties gave rise to the first of those popular tumults 
which so frequently, in later times, distracted and dis- 
graced the city. Eusebius, formerly Bishop of Nico- 
media, the main support of the AHan party, 
had risen to the episcopacy of the imperial 
city. His enemies reproad^ ^e virorldly ambition 
which desertdd an humbler for a more endnent see; 

• AtbMM. OpMr.,p. iia, 14S, ^ W9, ind ih« idJwfartiaJ UrtoriM* 
io lioc. 
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but they ^were not less inclined to contest this important 
post with the utmost activity. At his death the Atha- 
nasian party revived the claims of Paul, whom they 
asserted to have been canonically^lected and unjustly 
deposed from the see ; the Arians^upported Bloody 
Macedonius. The dispute spread from the 
phurch into the streets, from the clergy^ the mu, 
populace; blood was shed; the whojb city was in 
arms on one part or the other, \ 

The Emperor was at Antioch; he commanded Her- 
mogenes, who was appointed to the comitmd of the 
cavalry in Thrace, to pass through Constantmople, and 
expel the intruder Paul Hermogenes, at tra he^ of 
his soldiery, advanced to force Paul from the church. 
The populace rose; the soldiers were repelled; the 
general took refuge in a house, which was instantly set 
on fire ; the mangled body of Hermogenes W6is dragged 
through the streets, and at length cast into the sea. 
Constantins heard this extraordinary intelligence at 
Antioch. The contempt of the imperial mandate ; the 
murder of an imperial oflScer in the contested nomina- 
tion of a bjdiop, were as yet so new in the annals of 
the world, as to ^11 him with equal astonishment and 
in^gnation. Ha mounted his horse, though it was 
winter and the mountain-passes were dangerous and 
difiScult with snow ; he hastened with the u^ost speed 
to Constantinople. But the deep humiliation of the 
senate and the heads of the people, who prostrated 
themselves at his feet, averted his resentment: the 
P^ple were punished by a diminution of the umid 
largess of com. Paul was expelled; but, as though 
^me blame adhered to both the (Kmflictmg partieBy the 
electiem of Macedonius was not confirmed, althou^ he^ 
was attbwed to mteroise the episcopal functionB. Paul 
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retired; first to Tfiessalomca; sabsequently to the court 
of Constans. 

The remoter consequences of the Athanasian con- 
sfltetsoftiM troversy l^an to develope themselves at this 
SSSiiS perim. The Christianity of the East 

la the Wert, the' West gradually assumed a divergent 
and independe^ character. Though; during a shorty 
time, the Aria?^^ of the Ostrogothic conquerors gave 
a temporary^redominance in Italy to that creed, the 
West in ge^ submitted, in unenquiring acquiescence, 
to the Tr^tarianism of Athanasius. In the East, on 
the other^and, though the doctrines of Athanasius 
eventoallr obtained the superiority, the controyersy 
gave birtiuto a long and unexhausted line of subordi- 
nate disputes. The East retained its mingled character 
of Oriental speculativeness and Greek subtlety. It 
could not abstain &om investigating and analysing the 
divine nature, and the relations of Christ and the Holy 
Ghost to the Supreme Being. Macedonianism, Nes- 
torianimn, Eutychianism, with the fatal disputes re- 
lating to the procession of the Holy Ghost during 
almost the last hours of the Byzantine empire^ may be 
considered the lineal descendants of prolific contro- 
^ retsy. The opposition between the East and Wes^of 
iiaelf tended to increase the authority of that prelate, 
who assumed his acknowledged station as the head and 
representatlye of the Western churches. The com- 
nMmding and popular part taken by the Bishop of 
^ Borne, in fiavour of Athanasius and hk doctrines, ena- 
bled to stand forth in undisputed superiority, as at 
once the diief of the . Western episcopate and the 
— - champion of orthodoxy* The age of Eoffius, 

and residence in a remote province, with- 
drew the only competitor for this superiori^- Athana^ 
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gilig took up Ids residence at Home, and, under the pro- 
tection of the Eoman prelate, defied his adversaries to a 
' new contest* Julius summoned the accusers Jallos, 
of Athanasius to plead the cause before a 
council in Kome.^ The £astem plates * altogether 
disclaimed his jurisdiction, and rejecteokhis pretensions 
to rejudge the cause of a bishop already ^ndemned by 
council of Tyre. The answer of Julnk is directed 
rather to the justification of Athanasius than\ the asser- 
tion of his own authority. The synod of Eomc^lemnly 
acquitted Athanasius, Paul, and all their 
adherents. The Western Emperor joined ini 
the sentiments of his clergy. A second coAcil, 
Milan, in the presence of Constans, confirmed . 3 
the decree of Borne. Gonstans proposed to ^ 

his brother to convoke a general council of both em- ' 
pires. A neutral or border ground was chosen for this 
decisive conflict. At Sardica met one hundred Oonndiof 
prelates from the West, from the East only 
seventy-five.* Notwithstanding his age and infirmities, 
Hosius travelled fiem the extremity of the empire : he 
at once took the lead in the assembly ; and it is re- 
markable that^^the Bishop of Rome, so zealous in the 
caiwe of Athanasius? alleged an excuse for his absence, 
whiclftnay warrant* the suspicion that he was unwilling 
to be obscured in this Important scene by the superiOT* 


Julius is far from asserting any 
individual authority, or pontifical 
HuprenuKjy. «Why do you alone 
«Bocau«> I represent the 
of the bishops of Italy." 

Julian. Athanas. Op. 1. 146. 

The ecdesiaetlcal historians, how- 
ler, in the n«ct iMiturj, mmt that 
iiorae daim^; a x^t oT^ i^jadioa- 
voL.n.f 
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* By some accounts there were tOi' 
Western bishops : 73 Sutern, 
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ftuthority of Hosius. Five of tlJI Western prelates, 
among whom were Ursacius of Singidunum and Valens 
of Mnrsa, embraced the Arian cause ; the AriaM com- 
plained of the d^tion of two bishops from their b^y, 
who betrayed th/Sr secret counsels to their adversaries." 
In all these cyincils, it appears not to have occurred, 
tW, religioVoeiog ® matter of faith, the suffrage^ 
the majoritjf could not possibly impose a creed upolfc 
conscientij^ minority. The question had been too 
often a^ted to expect that it could be placed in a 
new liglt 

On patters of fact, the suffrages of the more nu- 
m&rovf: party might have weight, in the personal con- 
demnltipn, for instance, or the acquittal of Athanasius; 
but as these suffrages could not convince the under- 
standing of those who voted on the other side, the 
theological decisions must of necessity be rejected, 
unless the minority would submit likewise to the humi- 
' liating confession of insincerity, iterance, or precipi- 
tancy in judgment.' The Arian minority did not await 
this issue ; having vainly attempted to imp^e the pro- 
gress of the council, by refusing to sanction the pre- 
^nce of persons excommunicated, they seceded tc 
Philippopolis in Thraqe. \ln these two citi« 
sate the rival councils, each asserting itoll 
*^the genuine representative of Christendom, 
decrees, 'i£nd anathematising their adversaries. Tht 
Arians arp accused of maintaining their influence, evei 
in the Bast, by acts of great cruelty. In Adrianopie 
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in Alexandria, they enforced submission to their tenets 
by the scotffge, and by heavy penalties.^ 

The Western Council at Milan accepted and ratified 
the decrees of the council of Sardil^ absolving Atha- 
nasius of all criminality, and receivingyiis doctrines as 
the genuine and exclusive truths of the Gb^l. 

a sudden, affairs took a new tum;\on- iuntumwith 
stantius threw himself, as it were, at the i^t 349. 
of Athanasius, and in three successive letted entreated 
him to resume his episcopal throne. The EOTeror and 
the prelate (who had delayed at first to oIot, either 
from fear or from pride, the flattering invitat»), met 
at Antioch with mutual expressions of respect abd cor- 
diality.™ Constantins ordered all the accusations against 
Athanasius to be erased from the registers of the city. 
He commended the prelate to the people of Alexan- • 
dria in terms of courtly flattery, which harshly contrast 
with his former, as well as with his subsequent, conduct 
to Athanasius. The Arian bishop, Gregory, was dead, 
and Athanasius, amid the universal joy, re-entered the 
city. The bishops crowded from aU parts to salute and 
congratulate the prelate who had thus triumphed over 
the malice even o& imperial enemies. Incense curled 
up i% all the streets^ the city was brilliantly illu- 
minated. It was an ovation by the admirers of Atha-^ 
nasius; it is said to have been a Christian^ ovation; 
alms were lavished on the poor ; every house resounded 
with prayer and thanksgiving as if it were •a church ; 


^ Tb«cAuai of Maroelltwof Ancyn, 
whom th* SoMbiafi par^ aoooMd of 
Stbelliaalim, .irjM throoghoot con- 
with thiA of 
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Ariani at Alexandria ; Athanaaita 
dtxteroualy eluded the requeit,;: by 
very fidrly demanding that m ^ditireh 
in Antioch, where ^ A,x£ms 
mioated, ihould be set i^nurt fortho^ 
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the tr iump h of Athanasius was completed by the ro 
cantation of Ureacius and Valens, two of his mon , 



qnent conduct when, as Emperor of the whole world, 
he could again dare to display his deep-rooted hostihty 
to Athanasius, induces the suspicion of political reasons. 
Constantins was about to be embarrassed with the Per- 
sian war ; at this dangerous crisis, the admoni- 
*’****“’“■ tions of his brother, not unmingled with war- 
like menace, might enforce the expediency at least of a 
temporary reconciliation with Afhadasins. Afte®that 
reconciliation and the triumph of Athanasius, the poli- 
tical troubles of three years suspended the religions 
strife. Tile war of Persia brought some fame to the 
arms of Censtantius ; and in the more honourable cha- 
^ racter, not of the antagonist^ but the aTengni 
0f iiij murdered brother, the surviving son oi 
Constantine again united the East and West under to 
sole dofiinion. Magnentins, who h^ usurped t s 
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Western Empire and mounted the throne over the 
bloody corpse of the murdered Constans, fell before the 
avenging am of Constantins. 

The battle of Mursa, if we are k credit a writer 
somewhat more recent, was no less fam to the interests 
of Athanasius than to the arms of Mi^en- Wwwith 
tps.® Ursacius and Valens, after thefli re- 
^^tation, had relapsed to Arianism. Vajbns was the 
Bishop of Mursa, and in the immediate neMbourhood 
of that town was fought the decisive battle!\ Constan- 
tius retired with Valens into the principal ^urch, to 
assist with his prayers rather than with his dir4ytions or 
personal prowess, the success of his army. 

The agony of his mind may be conceived,#^ 
during the long suspense of a conflict on wh 
sovereignty of the world depended, and in whi^h the 
conquerors lost more men than the vanquished.^ Valens 
stood or knelt by his side ; on a sudden, when the 
Emperor was wrought to the highest state of agitation, 
Valens proclaimed the tidings of his complete victory ; 
intelligence communicated to the prelate by an angel 
from heaven,* Whether Valens had anticipated 5ie 
event by a bold Action, or arranged some plan for 
obtajjpng rapid infosmation, he appeared from that 
time to the Emperor as a man especially favoured by 
Heaven, a prophet, and one of good omen. With 
Valens Arianism reassumed its authority ’over the 
vacillating mind of Constantins, • 

But either the fears of the Emperor or the caution of 
the Arian party, delayed yet for three or four years 


* Sulpidai ii« <v 54. the god# o& thii inoiiiaitsai enfiatwi 

* Megaent^tii ^ Mid by Zonoras, 14b. xiii. i. ii. p. 16, 17. 
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to execute their revenge on Athanasius. They begau 
ft 1®®® illustrious victim. PhUip, the 
prefect of the East, received instructions to 


, over the murdered bodies (three thousand are said to 
have fallen) to the throne of the Christian prelate. 
Paul was carried in chains first to Emesa, afterwards to 
a wild town in the deserts about Mount Taurus. He 
had disappeared from the sight of his followers, and it 
is certain that he died in those remote regions. The 
Arians gave out that he died a natural death. It was 
the general belief of the Athanasians that his death 
was hastened, and even that he l&d H)een strangkri by 
tbe hands of the prefect Philip.® 

But before the decisive blow was struck against 
Athanasius, Constantins endeavoured to subdue the 
West to the Arian opinions. The Emperor, released 
from the dangers of war, occupied his triumphant leisure 
in Christian controversy. He seemed determined to 
establish his sde dominion over the religion as well as 

w ■ • - f 


expel Paul, and tj^place Macedonius on the episcopal 
throne of Cons^tinople. Philip remembered the fate 
of Hermogen^ he secured himself in the thermae of 
Zeuxippus, Sijm summoned the prelate to his preseu^ 
He then cou&unicated his instructions, and frighten^ 
the aged Paul to consent to be secretly 
[)rted in a boat over the Bosphorus. In 
Pthe morning, Philip appeared in ^ car, with 
Macedonius by his side in the pontifical attire ; 
he drove directly to the church, but the sol- 

-_-B obUged to hew their way through the dense 

and resisting crowd to the altar. Macedonius passed 
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the civil (^^edience of liis subjects. The Western 
bishops firmly opposed the conqueror of Mag- coundi*of 
nentius. At the councils, first of Arles and 
afterwards pf Milan, they refused totobscribe 
the condemnation of Athanasius, or to^pamunicate with 
theArians. Liberius, the new Bishop ot^me, persecution 
^fused the timid and disingenuous col^ro- 
to which his representative at Arles,^n- 
cent, deacon of Eome, had agreed — assent condem- 

nation of Athanasius, if, at the same time^ decisive 
anathema should be issued against the tenet»f Arius. 
At Milan, the bishops boldly asserted the ind^ndence 
of the church upon the empire. The Athanasln party 
forgotj or chose not to remember, that they 1^1 unani- 
mously applauded the interference of Conaantine, 
when, after the Nicene council, he drove th^ Arian 
bishops into exUe. Thus it has always been : the sect* 
or party which has the civil power in its favour is 
embarrassed with no doubts as to the legahty of its 
interference ; when hostile, it resists as an unwarrant- 
able aggression on its own freedom, that which it has 
not scrupled 4o employ against its adversaries. 

The new charges against Athanasius were of very 
diffident degrees ef magnitude and probability. 

He was accused of exciting the hostility of AtbMuntiil. 
Constans against his brother. The fact that Constans 
had threatened to reinstate the exiled preUte by force 
of arms might give weight to this charge ; •but the sob* 
sequent i^econciliation, the gracious reception of Atha^ 
nasius by the Emperor, the public edicts in his favour, 
hadr in aU jusd^ cancel!^ the guilt, ‘i^ there Ireice 
I’cally giplt, in this undue influence over the mind of 
Oonstanp» He wiu acoused of treas(^ble 
with tbelas^ Atibcmasius repkl^ this 
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charge with natural indignation. He must have been a 
monster of ingratitude, worthy a thousand deaths, if he 
had leagued with the murderer of his benefactor, Constans. 
He defied his enerfies to the production of any letters ; 
he demanded thp severest investigation, the strictest 
examination, ojpis own secretaries or those of Magnen- 
tins. The d^ent is rapid from these serious charg^ 
to that of Aving oflSciated in a new and splendid, 
church, tly Caesarean, without the permission of the 
Emperor Jpand the exercising a paramount and almost 
monarchj^ authority over the churches along the 
whole cpirse of the Nile, even beyond his legitimate 
jurisdicf on. The first was strangely construed into an 
intentiJpal disrespect to the Emperor; the latter might 
fairly & attribu^ to the zeal of Athanasius for the 
extensim of Christianity, Some of these points might 
' appear beyond the jurisdiction of an ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal; and in the council of Milan there seems to 
have been an inclination to separate the cause of 
Athanasius from that of his doctrine. As at Arles, 
some proposed to abandon the’ person of Athanasius to 
the of the Emperor, if a general •ondemnation 
should be passed against the tenets o4 Arifts. 

Three hundred ecclesiasties f<ftrmed the councd oi 
fioaBcoof Milan. Few of these were from the East. The 
Bishop of Borne did not appear in person to 
lead the oftliodox party. His chief representative was 
Lucifer of Cagliari, a man of ability, but of violent 
temper and unguarded language. l%e Arian faction 
was headed by Ursacius and Valen% the old adversanes 
of Aflianasips, and by the Emperor himsett Oonstan- 
tius, that the proceeduigs mi^t take place more imme- 
dii^ly u^der his own superintendenoe^ adjourn^ the 
nmeiiibly {xm chur^ to tiie pida(^ This 
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seemly intrusion of a layman in the deliberations of the 
clergy, unfortunately, was not without precedent Those 
who ha^ proudly hailed the entrance of Constantine 
into the synod of Niceea could ntIL consistently, depre- 
cate the presence of his son at Milln. 

The controversy became a per80M|l question between 
the Emperor and his refractory subjeqj^ The 
Emperor descended into the arena, a A min- 
gled in all the fury of the conflict G^stantius was 
not content with assuming the supreme\lace as Em- 
peror, or interfering in the especial prolince of the 
bishops — the theological question — ^he lalB claim to 
direct inspiration. He was commissioned ly a vision 
from Heaven to restore peace to the afflk^ church. 
The scheme of doctrine which he proposed w:« asserted 
by the Western bishops to be strongly tai^^ with 
.A^anism. The prudence of the Athanasian party was 
not equal to their firmness and courage. The obse- 
quious and almost adoring court of the Emperor must 
have stood aghast at the audacity of the ecdesiastical 
synod. Their language was that of vehement invective, 
rather thaii dignified dissent or calm remonstrance, 
Constantins, coiicealed behind a curtain, listened to the 
d|jbate ; he heard diis own name coupled with that of 
heretic, of Antichrist. His indignation now knew no 
bounds. He proclaimed himself the champion of the 
Arian doctrines, and the 6 W 5 cuser of Athanasius. Yet 
flatteries, persuasions, bribes, meiiaces, penalties, exiles, 
were necessary to extort the assent of the resolute 
assembly. Then they became conscious of the impro- 
priety ^ a lay Emperor’s intrusion into the debcto of 
^ ecclesiastic sy nod. They demanded a ^e council, 
in whi(^ the Bnaperor should neither presiw in p^son 
nor l^|)n 8 commissary. They lifted up their handa 
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vio- 


and entreated the angry Constantins not to mingle up 
the affairs oi the state and the church.' Three prelates^ 
Lucifer of Cagliari, Eusebius of Yercellss, Dionysius of 
Milan, were sent banishment, to places remote 
fn>m each other, a^ the most inhospitable regions of 
the empire. Libmus, the Boman pontiff, rejected with 
disdain the pre^ts of the Emperor ; he resisted with^ 
equal firmnes^his persuasions and his acts of 
lence. 

Though h// palace in Borne was carefully closed and 
g^rironed by some of his faithful flock, Libe- 
ius was seized at length, and carried to 
withstood, somewhat contemptuously, the 
intreaties and arguments of the Emperor.' 
with disdain the imperial offers of money 
ley, and told the Emperor to keep it to pay 
The same offer was made by Eusebius the 
eunuch : — “ Does a sacrilegious robber like thee think 
to give alms to me, as to a mendicant ? ” The Bishop of 
Borne was exiled to Berbea, a city of Thrace. An Arian 
prelate, Felix, was forced upon the unwilling city. 

But two years of exile broke the spirit ef Liberius. 
fle began to listen to the advice of tha^ Arian bishop of 
Berbea; the solitude, the cold climate, and the dps* 
comforts of this uncongenial region, had more effect 
than the prints or the menaces of the Emperor. 
Pope Liberiiis signed the Arian formulary of Sirmium ; 
he assented ta the condemnation of Athanasius. The 
Ml of the aged Hosius increased the triumph 
of the Arians. Some of the Oaiholic writers 
reproach with undue bitterness the weakness of an old 
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man, whose nearer approach to che grave, they assert 
ought <» have confirmed him in his inalienable fidelity 
to Chi&t. But even Christianity has no power over 
that mental imbecility which a^mpanies the decay of 
physical strength : and this act ^feebleness ought not, 
for an instant, to be set against t^unblemished virtue 
of a whole life. \ 

Constantius, on his visit to Bome,^a8 astonished by 
an address, presented by some of the plbcipal R««i)tkm<if 
females of the city in their most s^^did 
attire, to entreat the restoration of Lilwi^^ The Em- 
peror offered to re-admit Liberius to i co-ordinate 
authority with the Arian bishop, Felix. Ifhe females 
rejected with indignant disdain this disho^curable com- 
promise ; and when Constantius command^ a similar 
proposition to be publicly read in the circusAt the tima 
of games, he was answered by a general srout, “ One 
God, one Christ, one bishop.” 

Had then the Christians, if this story be tme, already 
overcome their aversion to the pnblic games? or are. we 


to suppose that the whole populace of Rome took an 
interest iQ the appointment of the Christian pbntiff? 

Athanasius pwaited in tranquil dignity tha bunting 
^rm. He hfd eluded the imperial summons jortw w 
to appear at Milan, upon the plea that it wnny^TtM 
^biguous and obscure. Constantius, either £nn some 
lingering remorse, from reluctance to 'havdibis new 
condemnatory ordinances confronted «rith ha fiavoori- 
able, and almost adulatory, testimonies to^Le inno- 
cenwof Athanasius, or from fear lest a religi^ insuiw 
Mctjon in Alexhndris and Egypt dmold emfaialnss the 
goveriunent, and cut off the supplies of com fimm the 
^pital, refused to issoe any yrriften «w dfw for 

w ^pqsal and expulsion of Athaasaitu. ^eiiiiioset 
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app^ntlj, to retain tfie power, if convenient, of dis^ 
owning his emissaries. Two secretaries were deqwtched 
with a verbal message, commanding the prelate’s abdi* 
cation. Athanasius tasted the imperial officers with 
the utmost courtesy £but respectfully demanded their 
written instruction!^ A kind of suspension of hostilities 
seems to have bep agreed upon, till further instruc- ^ 
tions could be oW&ned from the Emperor. But in the 
mean time, Smanus, the duke of the province, was 
drawing the ^K)ps from all parts of Libya and Egypt 
to invest ani occupy the city. A force of 5000 men 
was thought£ecessary to depose a peaceable Christian 
Bishop. Tie great events in the life of Athanasius, as 
we have atqfidy seen on two occasions, seem, either 
designedly Lr of themselves, to take a highly dramatic 
form. It midnight, and the archbishop, surrounded 
by ‘the m(5e devout of his flock, was performing the 
. solemn ceremony, previous to the sacramental service 
of the next day, in the church of St Theonas. Sud- 
denly the sound of trumpets, the trampling of steeds, 
the clash of arms, the bursting the bolts of 
A iw a n d ri i. Me doors, interrupted the silent demotions of 
the ass^bly. The archbishop on his jthroue, in the 
depth of|the choir, on which fell the^dim light of th^ 
lampi^ ^held the gleaming arms of the soldiery, as 
they bim into the nave of the church. The arch- 
bishop, y the ominous sounds grew louder, commanded 
the cha^mg of ^the 135th (136th) Psalm. The choris- 
ters’ voyles swelled into the solemn strain : — “ Oh, give 
thanks into the Lord, for he is gracious;” the people 
took tip the burthen, ‘‘For his mercy endureth for 
ever 1 ” The dear, full voices of the congregation Km 
over the wil8 tumult, now without, and now withini 
thedmrch. 
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A discharge of arrows commenced the conflict ; and 
Athanasius calmly exhorted his people to continue their 
only defensive measures, their prayers to their Almighty 

— * n • _ j. X* J J xt- . 


Protector. Syrianus at the 
soldiers to advance. The cries 
groans of those who were trampl 
to force their way out through the 
of the assailants, mingled in wild 
roar. But before the soldiers had 
the sanctuary, the pious disobedience of 
of a body of monks, hurried the 
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secret passage out of the tumult. His escai 
little less than miraculous to his faithful foil 
riches of the altar, the sacred ornaments Qf| 
and even the consecrated virgins, were ab 
the licence of an exasperated soldiery. The 
vain drew up an address to the Emperor, apj _ 
justice against this sacrilegious outrage ; they suspended 
the arms of the soldiery, which had been left on the floor 
of the church, as a reproachful memorial of the violence. 
Constantins confirmed the acts of his officers.* 1 

The A yana were prepared to replace the! deposed 
prelate; their choice fell on another Cappa-f 
dpcian more savage and unprincipled than the I 
former one. Constantins commended George 
docia to the people of Alexanto, m 
praise, the wisest of teachers, the fitted guidl to t 
kingdom of heaven. His adversaries 
blackest colours ; the son of a fuller, h^adj 
turns a parasite, a receiver of taxes, a bankrupt 
rant of letters, savage in manners, he was 

^ Ath-u-. Apd. a. FugA Tol. i. I m-,^. 307!810. 
p, 3M; «i ll.l^0i, 378, 378, 393, I Vl. d Athan*M. 
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while leading a vagabond life, by the Arian prelate ol 
Antioch, and made a priest before he was a Christian. 
He employed the collections gathered for the poor in 
bribing the eunuchs A the palace. But he possessed, 
no doubt, great wori^ ability ; he was without fear and 
without remorse, rfe entered Alexandria environed by 
the troops of 8yr«us. His presence let loose the rabid 
violence of pary the Arians exacted ample vengeance 
for their long j^riod of depression ; houses were plun- 
dered; monajEaries burned; tombs broken open, to 
search for c^cealed Athanasians, or for the prelate 
himself, who still eluded their pursuit; bishops were 
insulted ; wgins scourged ; the soldiery encouraged to 
break up ivirj meeting of the Catholics by violence, 
and even iy i^uman tortures. The Duke Sebastian, 
at the hem of 3000 troops, charged a meeting of the 
Alhanasiatt Christiana No barbarity was too revolting ; 
• they are said to have employed instruments of torture 
to compel them to -Christian unity with the Arians ; 
females v^ere scourged with the prickly branches of the 
palm-tre^f The Pagans readily transferred their alle- 
gianoe^ » far as allegiance was demanded ; #fhile the 
savage a|d ignorant among them rejoic^ in* the occa- 
sion for fflunder and cruelty. Others hailed these feud§ 
and anticipated the triumphant restoration of 

their om lelipon. Ken, they thought, must grow 
weary Ud disgusted with a religion productive of so 
much G&e, blaodshed, and misery. ]l^hoing back the 
langu^ of the Athanasians, they shouted out — **Long 
life to ue Emperor Constantins, and the Arians who 
imve allured Ohristm And Christianity they seem 
to have abjured, though not in the sense intended by 
Ilieir adverAiies. Thqr had abjured all Christian 
hiinoiaiiity, holinefi^ 
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The avarice of Geoige was equal to his cruelty, 
£xactioDB were necessary to jnaintdn his interest with 
the eunuchs, to whom he owed his promotion. The 
prelate of Alexandria forced hi^elf into the secular 
aflTairs of the city. He endeavou^ to secure a mono- 
poly of the nitron produced in the lake Mareotis, of the 
^t-works, and of the papyrus. He Dbcame a manufac- 
turer of those painted coffins which Itere still in use 
among the Eg;^tians. Once he was^expelled by a 
sudden insui^rection of the people, who surrounded the 
church, in which he was officiating, and threatened to 
tear him in pieces. He took refuge in the court, which 
was then at Sirmium, and a few months l^held him 
reinstated by the command of his faithful Ipatron the 
Emperor." A reinstated tyrant is, in general the most 
cruel oppressor ; and, unless party violence ws black* 
ened the character of George of Cappadocm beyohd 
even its ordinary injustice, the addition of revfcge, and 
the haughty sense of impunity, derived fronJthe im- 
perial protection, to the evil passions already Aveloped 
in his soul, rendered him a still more intolerabll scourge 
to the devqted city. 1 

Everywhere ^he Athanasian bishops were Ixpelled 
f^m their seef ; ^hey were» driven into banfchment. 
Tne desert was constantly sounding with the hinqjs of 
these pious and venerable exiles, as they passe# along, 
loGkded with chains, to the remote emd ^vage lace of 
tlieir destination ; many of them bearings the sArs, and 
wounds, and mutilations, which had been indictU upon 
them by their barbarous persecutors, to enforcft their 
epinpliance with the Aiian doctrines. i 

AthejoesiQB) after , mauy strange adveutures; having 

« He HW at Siraumn, May, 359 ; mtored la (kk&mk ^ 
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Leon concealed in a dry cistern, and in the chamber 
of a beautiful woman, who attended hjnx with 
Auunaiiiii. 1^16 most ofBoious devoti6n (his awful character 
was not even tinged the breath of suspicion), found 
refuge at«ngth among the monks of the 
^ bordered on all sides by 
wastes of ' sand, cjF by barren rocks, broken into cave^^ 
and intricate pefees ; and all these solitudes were now^ 
peopled by ther fanatic followers of the hermit Antony. 
They were all devoted to the opinions and attached to 
the person of Athanasius. The austerities of the prelate 
extorted their admiration : as he had been the great 
example of a dignified, actite, and zealous bishop, so 
was he an ascetic and mortified solitary. The 

most inui]i|i to self-inflicted tortures of mind and body 
found thelselves equalled, if not outdone, in their fasts 
antt aus^ties by the lofty Patriarch of Alexandria. 
Among mese devoted adherents, his security was com- 
plete: tlfcir passionate reverence admitted not the fear 
of treachery. The more active and inquisitive the 
search u hia enemies, he had only to plunge deej)er 
cessible and inscrutable desert r,From this 
1 Athanasius himself is suppos^ sometimes to 
aed forth, and, passing ther seas, to have ti^- 
parts of the West, animating his followers, 
the faith of his whole widely-dissemi- 
jr.* 'His own language implies his personal, 
thougUKecret presence at the councils of Seleucia and 

Fron the desert, unquestionably, came forth many 
of thoUe writings which must ^ve astonished the 
fieathen world by tiieir unprecedented boldness. For 

C ^ . ■ 
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the first time since the foundation of the empire, the 
&ovemiAent was more or less publicly assailed in ad- 
dresses, which arraigned its measures as unjust and as 
transgressing^ts legitimate authori^ and which did not 
spare the person of the reigning EiAror. In the West, 
as wen as in the East, Constantiuswas ass^ed with 

S ual freedom of invective. The book of HUaryof 
ilary of Poictiers against Constantins is said 
npt to^ave been made public till after the death of the 
Emperor ; but it was most likely circulated among the 
Catholics of the West ; and the author exposed himself 
to the activity of hostile informers, and the indiscretion 
of fanatical fHends. The Emperor, in that book, is de- 
clared to be Antichrist, a tyrant, not only in Sictlar, but 
likewise in religious affairs ; the sole object of lis reign 
«vas to make a free gift to the devil of the whA worlds 
for which Christ had suj0fered7 Lucifer of C^liari* 

f ** Nihil pronus aliud egit, quam jected, tus infringing on the lathoritj 
lit orbem terramm, pro quo Christus of the biehope, and the.formlof Apoe* 
passua est, diabolo condonaret*' Adv. tolic preaching. “ Nok, incBt, yerba 
Constant, c. 15. Hilary’s highest quae non soripta sunt did. tandem 
indignation is e^ted by the genBc rogo^quis episcopis jnbeat et Aisapos- 
nnd insidioos maqner with which he tolicse prsedicationis vetet foAam ? ” 
confesses that Constantiuf endeavoured c. 16. Among the senteuoesLcribed 
to (x^ppasfl his unholy did. He would to the Arians, which so modAhocked 
not honour them with the dignity of the Western bishops, there is oAw)^h 
inartyii, bnt he used the prevailing is evidently the argument of Irtrong 
persuasion of bribes, flatteries, and anti-materialist assenting ffl sole 
nonours — ** Non dorsa csedit, sed ven- existence of the Father, and Bat the 
trem palpat ; non trudit carcere ad terms of son and generation, are 
libeiintem, wd intra palatJum honorat not to be recei\'ed in a litenisense. 
nd servitntem ; non jatera vexat, sed ** Krat Deus quod est. Pater dA erat, 
cor occupat .... non contendit ne quia neque ei (ilius; nam siSfilius, 
vincatur^ sed adulatur ut dominetnr.*’ neoesse et foeminant,” M One 
There are several other remarkable phrase a singularly Oriental, I 
pAMBges in this tract. Constantius would say, Indian cast, g ** How much 
wished to oonflns the creed to the soever the Son expands himself towards 
langnage^of Soriptars. Thla wm rs- i the knowledge of the Father, eO much 

2t 
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whose violent temper afterwards distracted the Western 
uriferof church with a schism, is now therefore repu^ 
diated by the common consent of all parties. 
But Athanasius sp^s in ardent admiration of the in- 
temperate writing of this passionate man, and once 
describes him as^flamed by the spirit of God. Lucifer, 
in his banishment, sent five books fiill of the most vir^ 
lent invective to the Emperor. Constantins — it was tM^ 
brighter side of his religious character — received these 
addresses with almost contemptuous equanimity. He 
sent a message to Lucifer, to demand if he was the 
author of these works. Lucifer replied not merely by 


an intrepid acknowledgment of his former writings, but 
by a sim^, in still more unrestrained and exaggerated 
langua^. Constantins was satisfied with banishing him 
to the Ihebaid. Athanasius himself, who in his public 
*vindicmon addressed to Constantins, maintained the 
highen respect for the imperial dignity, in his Epistle 
to thp Solitaries gives free vent and expression to his 
vehenient and contemptuous sentiments. His recluse 
frienaji are cautioned, indeed, not to disclose the dan- 
gerow document, in which the tyrants^ of the Old 
Testipient, Pharaoh, Ahab, Belshaz2^, ofe contrasted, 


» iuper-eq)tiidf bimielf, lest 
be known hj the Son.'* 
Fflitu m oxtondit 
P^Etnm, Untoin Pnter 
t no oo^iioo Filio 
Tbo pnrtiet, at kost in 
rtro qwaking two totally 
oafw. It would bo nojoit 
not to admowlodgo tbo 
boantiAil and ChriftiaQ oontiiimitf 
Mttorod tbpogh hit two fymm 
addroMOf to Conotantina, wbieb art 
Sm, biti roopaetM; and if rigidlj, 


j«t ^inoerelj, dogmatic. His for 
toloration, if not JVtj consistently 
maintainod. Is expressed with gieat 
force and slmplloity. ‘*Dens oogni- 
tionom ani doenit potina qnam exegit 
. . . Dona imiTonitatis ost Dominus; 
non roquirit ooaotam oonftssionem. 
Noatri pottos non soA «nsA rtnt- 
raodiM ost ... • simpUcitato qo*- 
roodtis ost, ooofssiiono disoendus eit, 
charitito anaadna it*, ttmoro rono- 
randtis oit, rokintatts proWtsto wib 
nandns «it»* UK i 4« 
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to his difwdvantage, with the base, the cruel, tlie hypo- 
critical jConstautius. It is curious to observe this new 
elements of freedom, however at present working in a 
conceal^ irregular, and, perhaps, guarded manner, 
minglin g itself with, and partial up-heaving, the 
general prostration of the human mind. The Christian, 
in smne respects, it might be more justly said, the 
hierarchical principle, was entering into the constitution 
rf human society, as an antfigonistic power to that of the 
nvil sovereign. The Christian community was no longer 
a separate republic, governed within by its own laws, 
yet sulmiitting, in all but its religious observances, to 
the general ordinances. By the establishment of Chris- 
tianity under Constantine, and the graduaUr^nion of 
two sections of mankind into one civil society, mose two 
powers, that of the Church and the State, bwme co- 
ordinate authorities, which, if any difference shiwd arise 
between the heads of the respective supremacies,Wif the 
Emperor and the dominant party in Christendonlshould 
take opposite sides, led to inevitable collisioni This 
crisis h^ already arrived. An Arian empew was 
virtually excluded from a community in whik the 
dithanasian docti^pes prevailed. The son of Consimtine 
be^nged to ai^ e3vx)mmunicated class, to whom the 
dominant party refused the name of Christians. mTtus 
these two despotisms, both founded on opini<» (for 
obedience to the imperial authority was kk)tedm the 
universal sentiment), instead of gently ^nntewting 
and mitigating each other, came at once into dires and 
angry conflict. The Emperor might with justice legiri 
to mispeoi that, ^tead of securing a. peaceful anqisub- 
missive ally, he had raised up a rival or a master ; for 
the son of Constantine was thus in his tuni <fisdajn&lly 
e(fe(^ the ^iety wnich his &ther hal pcorw 
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porated with the empire. It may be doubted how far 
tlie violences and barbarities asciibed by the Catholics 
to their Arian foes may be attributed to the indignation 
of the civil power ^phis new and determined resistance. 
Though Constantj||8 might himself feel or affect a com- 
passionate disdain at these unusual attacks on his person 
and dignity, the general feeling of the Heathen popul^l^ 
tion, and of many among the local governors, migb^*^ 
resist this contumacious contempt of the supreme au- 
thority. It is diflScult otherwise to account for the 
general tumults excited by these disputes in Alexandria, 
in Constantinople, and in Borne, where at least a very 
considerable part of the population had no concern in 

I ons quarrel The old animosity against Chris- 
3uld array itself under the banners of one of 
icting parties, or take up the cause of the 
overcignty of the Emperor. The Athanasians 
j assert that the Arians courted, or at least 
ecline, the invidious alliance of the Pagans, 
truth, in the horrible cruelties perpetrated 
during these unhappy divisions, it was the 
same sayage ferocity of manners, «rhich half a 
efore had raged against the ^Christian church, 

«r apparently raged in its tause.* The abslj^ 


fthe dcpontioos of the bifbopt 
at &v^ca, of the riolence 
j had themaelm endured at 
I of the Affiaof . Alii antem 

■igna, plagae et dcatrioee 
nt Alii fe ikae ab ipeU 
I quer^beatnr. Et bco non 
jgnoUli teitificabaiitar riri, eed do 
eodeeiii omnihof ileoti jyropter qnaa 
hue ooftreiieraai, ne fMtiae edooebant, 
annatoi^ popoloa eoa fhatihoe, 
lidiniai adnae, iklattraiii Utnimm 


roppoeitioDef. ... Ad hiec rirgiDum 
nndatiooes, inoendia eoclesiaraiD, car- 
ceree adrenof miniftroe Dei." Hilar. 
Fragro. Op. Elat. ii. o. 4. 

The Ariani retort the lame accusa* 
tiona of yioleaoe, cruel^, and pereecu- 
tioD, againat Athanaaina. Tbcf ut— 

'*FwTiin,porcarfeni,perbelluffl,Alex- 
andrinorofflioideaiaadepradatuaf’ 
thia, **par pttgnM ft o^dat pan^tton.'’ 
DacivtraSyi^ OrkntalioiB B^nacopo* 
fom apod Sirfioam, apudA 
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tenets of the Christian theology became the ill-under- 
stood, perhaps unintelligible, watchwords of violent and 
disorderly men. The rabble of Alexandria and other 
eities availed themselves of the coMiotion to give loose 
tc their suppressed passion for the ^itement of plunder 
and bloodshed. How far the doctrines of Christianity 
j^ad worked down into the populace of the great cities 
cannot be ascertained, or even conjectured ; its spirit 
had not in the least mitigated their ferocity and inhu- 
manity. If Christianity is accused as the immediate 
exciting cause of these disastrous scenes, the predis- 
posing principle was in that uncivilised nature of man, 
which not nierely was unallayed by the gentle and 
humanising tenets of the Gospel, but, as ttihas per- 
petually done, pressed the Gospel itself, as it ^ere, into 
its own unhallowed service. 

The severe exclusiveness of dogmatic thedbgy at- 
tained its height in this controversy. Hithcito, the 
Catholic and heretical doctrines had receded frim each 
other at the first outset, and drawn off to oppclite and 
irreconcileable extremes. The heretics had M«dered 
away into the boundless regions of speculation they 
had differed* on aome of the most impoiiant elenlentary 
pi%iciples of bblief ; they had rarely admittfe any 
common basis for argument. Here the contendi^ fpar- 


ImmeoM autem oonfituerat ad Sar- 
dicam multittido soekratorum omnium 
at perditorom, adventantium de Oon- 
•tantinopQii, de Aleiandiid, qui rei 
hdmiddkkrain, rei eangninfa, rei cndia, 
rei latrodniorum, td pradamm, rei 
epolionun, ne&ndoroxnqne omnium 
aacdiegianim ft orimi&tun rei ; qui 
dltaria apderiaa inoen* 

detuQt, dfmoeqas pnta^ornm com- 


pilarerunt ; profiinatoree mji 
proditoreeqne nciftnent( 
que impiam eceleratamque hie| 
dootrinam contra eool^a 1 
rentes, aapientiasimns presbyAoa Deif 
diaconos, sacerdotes, atrodte^demao* 
taTerunC' Ibid. 19. And this protest^ 
Rill of these traneodlus charges, VM 
signed bi* the e%h^ eeoedlBg I 
Idihops. 
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ties set out from nearly the same principles, admitted 
the same authority, and seemed, whatever their secret 
bias or inclination, differ only on the import of one 
utord. Their opin^As appeared to be constantly ap- 
proximating, yet found it impossible to unite. The 
Athauasians taunted the Arians >vith the infinite varia* 
tiona in their belief : Athanasius recounts no leSs tha^ 
eleven creeds. But the Arians might have pleaded 
their anxiety to reconcile themselves to the churCh, their 
earnest solicitude to make every advance towards a 
reunkm, provided they might be excused the ad<^tion 
of the one obnoxious word, the Homoousion, or Consub- 
stantialism. But the inflexible orthodoxy of Athana- 
sius wilL admit no compromise ; nothing less than 
oomplet^unity, not merely of expression, but of mental 
c^oeptL^, will satisfy the rigour of the ecclesiastical 
dSbtatoil who will permit no single letter, and, as far as 
he canmetect it, no shadow of thought, to depart from 
his peymptory creed. He denounces his adversaries, 
for the! east deviation, as enemies of Christ ; he presses 
them fith consequences drawn from th^ opinions; 
and, initead of spreading wide the gates of Christianity, 
he aeejlus to unbar them with jealous xQluotance, and to 
admitj^o one without the most co6l dhd inquisitoAl 
scrati/ v into the most secret arcana of his belief. 

In ^e wri;^gs of Athanasius is embodied the per- 
. f fec^tioUrOf polemic divinity. His, style, indeed, 
has ik)*«^eiidour, no softness, nothing to kindle 

3 * iginaribn^' ot melt the heart Acutei evto to 
, he is t^ earnest to d^enerate into scholastic 
It m stem logic, addrossed to the reason of 
those wlmq^mltted the autlmrity of Ihere 

IS im dispassionate exami^tion, no cai]^4 
inquiry, no calm statement of hb adversaries^ casur ^ # 
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liberal acknowledgment of the infinite difficnlties of the 
gnbject, Scarcely any consciousness of the total insuflS- 
ciency df human language to trace the question to its 
depths; all is peremptory, dictaArial, imperious; the 
severe conviction of the truth of BjB own opinions, and 
the inference that none but culpable motives, either of 
||ride, or strife, or ignorance, can blind his adversaries 
to their cogent and irrefragable certainty. Athanasius 
walks on the narrow and perilous edge of orthodoxy 
with a firmness and confidence Avhich it is impossible 
not to admire. It cannot be doubted that he was 
deeply, intimately, persuaded that the vital power and 
energy, the truth, the consolatory force of Christianity, 
entirely depended on the unquestionable elevation of the 
Saviour to the most absolute equality with tfe Parent 
Godhead. The ingenuity with which he follow out his 
own views of the consequences of their errors iSwonder- 
fully acute ; but the thought constantly occurs, Vhether 
a milder and more conciliating tone would At have 
healed the wounds of afflicted Christianity ; whfeer his 
lofty spirit is not ^conscious that his native ellnent is 
that of strifjp rather than of peace.* w 

Though Bothjpg can contrast more strongly Ath the 
expansive andJiberal spirit of primitive Chriltianity 
than the repellent tone of this exclusive theol^, yet 
this remartoble pbasis of Christianity seems 4 nave 
been necessary^ and doubtless not without ad vaAge to 
the .permanence Q& the religion. With Jh© civMsatidn 
of mankind, Christianity was about to pass throAh the 
ordeal of those dark ages which followed the irmption 
of tlw barbarians. During this period, Christianfy was 


9 

« Ai » kter paiiod, Athanasius | nve against the SeniUAriaBa. OonpMf 
mtm ^ hatre b«tn Ibfs ligldly eidu- | MShkr, ii p. 830. 
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to subsigt as the conservative principle of social ordei 
and the sacred charities of life, the sole, if not always 
faithful, guardian of ancient knowledge, of letters, and 
of arts. But in or^ to preserve its own existence, it 
assumed, of necessKy, another form. It must have a 
splendid and imposing ritual to command the barbarous 
minds of its new pro6el3rtes, and one which might 
performed by an illiterate priesthood ; for the mass of 
the priesthood could not but be involved in the general 
darkness of the times. It must likewise have brief and 
definite formularies of doctrine. As the original lan- 
guages, and even the Latin, fell into disuse, and before 
the modem languages of Europe were sufficiently formed 
to admit of translations, the sacred writings receded 
from ge^ral use ; they became the depositaries of 
(Jhristiaifdoctrine, totally inaccessible to the laity, and 
ofVaSS ^ much so to the lower clergy. Creeds 

dnruifttw fc therefore became of essential importance to 
cSSri®? j compress the leading points of Christian doc- 
trine in ^ a small compass. And as the barbarous and 
ignoran >;mind cannot endure the vague and the inde- 
finite, st it was essential that the main points^^f doctrine 
should fixed and cast into plain an^ emphatic pro- 
positioiy. The theological language was firmly es\^ 
blished^fore the violent breaking up of society ; and 
no Adb was required of the barbarian convert than 
to acc^t witk unenquiring submission the established 
IbrmulJ ry of the faith, and gaze in awe-struck venera- 
tion atJ^he solemn ceremoni^. 

TheyAthanasian controversy powerfully contributed 
iidbMMBj to establish the supremacy of the Boman pon- 
iSSSJJSj tiff. It became almost a contest between 
Eastern and Western Christendom; at least 
pipit power, the Westwas neitiier divided like the East, no? 
submitted with the same comparatively willing obedience 
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to the domination of Arianism under the imperial 
authority. It was necessary that some one great prelate 
should take the lead in this mternecine strife. The 
only Western bishop whom his c^racter would designate 
as this leader was Hosius, the Bishop of Cordova. But 
age had now disqualified this good man, whose modera- 
tion, abilities, and probably important services to Chris- 
tianity in the conversion of Constantine, had recom- 
mended him to the common acceptance of the Christian 
world, as president of the council of Nicaea. Where this 
acknowledged superiority of character and talent was 
wanting, the dignity of the see would command the 
general respect ; and what see could compete, at least, 
in the West, with Home? Antioch, Alexandria, or 
Constantinople, could alone rival, in presnsions to 
Christian supremacy, the old metropolis of t» empke : 
and those sees were either fiercely contested, A occupied 
by Arian prelates, Athanasius himself, by his ttsidence, 
at two separate periods, at Kome, submitted n it were 
his cause to th^ Boman pontiff. Borne bewne the 
centre of the ecclesiastical affairs of the Ww; and, 
since the ^Trinitarian opinions eventually tnimphed 
through the whole of Christendom, the firmilBSs and 
qpolution with»which the Boman pontiffs, notwshstand- 
ing the temporary fall of Liberius, adheredMt(F the 
orthodox faith; their uncompromising i^ttachMent to 
Athanasius, who, by degrees, was sanctified anG|eanoii- 
ised in the memory of Christendom, %iight one 
groundwork for that belief in their infallibility||which, 
however it would have been repudiated by CypriL and 
never completely prevailed in the East, became tlm)u^ 
out the West the inalienable spiritual heirloom of the 
Boman pontiffs. Christian history will hereidter show 
bow powerfully this monarchical principl6| if not esta* 
' bUshdd, yet greatly strengthened, by these oonsequencei 
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of the Athanasiaii oontroversy, tended to consolidate and 
80 to maintain, in still expanding influence, the Chris- 
tianity of Europe.'* ^ 

This conflict contin^ with unabated vigour till the 
supmoritj close of the reign of Constantius. Arianism 
<rf iitaDtea. gradually assumed the ascendant, through the 
violence and the arts of the Emperor ; all the more dis- < 
tingukhed of the orthodox bishops were in exile, or, at 
least, in disgrace. Though the personal influence of 
Athanasius was still felt throughout Christendom, his 
obscure place of concealment was probably unknown to 
the greater part of his own adherents. The aged Hosius 
had died in his apostasy. Hilary of Poictiers, the 
Bishop of ^ilan, and the violent Lucifer of Cagliari, 


were m 
tha^rei 
the 
laryfrai 
if not 
larity 


stimtii; 
the see 


[0 ; and, though Constantius had consented to 
of Liberius to his see, he had returned witli 
of having consented to sign the new formu- 
>d at Sirmium, where the term, Consubstantial, 
;ted, was, at least, suppressed. Yet the popu- 
iberius was undhninished, and the whole city 
[y rejected the insidious proposition of Con- 
t^t Liberius and his rival Felix riiould rule 
ith bonjdnt authority. The paities Bad already 


^UkNka Sjocd of Sardica 
^ o up erior dignitjr of tbo 
'k SL JPt'kir. “ Hoc cnim 
tal« od8|rtienti«taiam 
ir, ii id ad 

Irinh, da tiogolia 
f prorin^ DoBini rderant 
Spift Syo. Sard, apod 
miatfiin^fVagiii. Optr. Hlat ii. a. 0. 
k iraa diadah^ with afoal diatinet' 
Mjattqrtbaaeoedftg Ariaaa. ^Koram 
fatr o dtt flwt pQtaTanmt, ut 
OMiIm IpiMopi ih <Mdaat4ih«f 



jadicareotur.** Fnigm. iii. c. 12. In 
a fobaaqQeot cUmae, thej condemn 
Julioa, BUhop of Home, by oami. 
It is difficult to calculata the dfact 
which would commonly be produced 
oo meQ*t minds by thdr in^dviog in 
ooa oommoo causa tha two tanets, 
whidi, in lact, bora no raUtioii to 
each othar, — tha orthodox baliaf in 
til# Trinity, and tha aaprsmaey of tha 
Bkfapp of Boiaa. Soaomen, ir. 11, 
18$ Thaodont, ii. 17| Phlks^wfhiii 
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come to blows, and even to bloodshed, when Felix, who 
it was admitted, had never swerved from the creed ol 
Nicaea, and whose sole offence entering into com- 
munion with the Arians, eithemrom moderation, or 
conscious of the inferiority of his party, withdrew to a 
neighbouring city, where he soon closed his days, and 
l^lieved the Christians of Home from the apprehension 
of a rival pontiff. The unbending resistance of the 
Athanasians was no doubt confirmed, not merely by the 
variations in the Arian creed, but by the new opinions 
which they considered its legitimate offspring, and 
which appeared to justify their worst apprehensions of 


its inevitable consequences. • 

Aetius formed a new sect, which not meftely denied 
the consubstantiality, but the similitude of thAHet^er 
Son to the Father. He was not only not oa^“- ^ 
the same, but of a totally different, nature.A Aetius, 
according 4o the account of liis adversaries, wn a bold 
and unprincipled adventurer;® and the career ct a per- 
son of this class is exemplified in his life. Thelon of a 
soldier, at one time condemned to death ana to the 
confiscation^of his property, Aetius became a humble 
artisan, first* as a worker in copper, afterwards in goU. 


Ai dishonest ^htcfices obliged him to give ud trade, 
but not before he had acquired some property *fie 
attached himself to Patdinus, Bishop of ^nti 
expelled from the city by his succe^r; 8tudie(»gram% 
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mar at Anazarba ; was encouraged by the Arian bishop 
of that see, named Athanasius; returned to Antioch; 
was ordained deacon : and again expelled the city. 
Discomfited in a puhflc disputation with a Gnostic, he 
retired to Alexandria, where, being exercised in the art 
of rhetoric, he revenged himself on a Manichean, who 
died of shame. He then became a public itinerant 
teacher, practising, at the same time, his lucrative art of 


a goldsmith. The Arians rejected Aetius with no less 
earnest indignation than the orthodox, but they could 
not escape being implicated, as it were, in his unpopu- 
larity ; and the odious Anomeans, those who denied the 
of the Son to the Father, brought new dis- 
credit ev^n on the more temperate partisans of the 
Arian cr^Sd. Another heresiarch, of a higher rank, 
stijl furn er brought disrepute on the Arian party. 
ofMMwio. iMacedonius, the Bishop of Constantinople, to 
f the Arian tenet of the inequality of the Son to 
the Fatler, added the total denial of the divinity of the 
Holy G^st. 

Coum jl still followed council. Though we may not 
concur [with the Arian bishops in ascribing to theii 
adversaries the whole blame of this perpetual tumult 
and confusion in the Christian world, Vaused by ths#3 
incecs^t assemblages of the clerg}% there must have 
been irach melancholy truth in their statement. The 
East aj-d th4 ^est are in a perpetual state of restless- 
ness am disturbance. Deserting our spiritual charges ; 
aband^ng the people of God ; neglecting the preach- 
ing orahe Gospel ; we are hurried about from place to 
place,* sometimes to great distances, some of us infirm 
with age, with feeble constitutions or ill health, and are 
sometimes obliged to leave our sick brethren on the 
toad. The whole administration of the empire, of th(> ^ 
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Emperor himself, the tribunes, and the commanders, at 
this fearful crisis of the state, ere solely occupied with 
the lives and the condition of the bishops. The people 
are by no means unconcerned. %he whole brotherhood 
watches in anxious suspense the event of these troubles ; 
the establishment of post-horses is worn out by our 
joumeyinga ; and all on account of a few wretches^ who, 
if they had the least remaining sense of religion, would 
my with the Prophet Jonah, ‘ Take us up and cast us 
into the sea ; so shall the sea be calm unto you ; for we 
know that it is on our account that this great tempest is 
upon you.’ 

The synod at Sirmium had no effect in reconcihng 
the differences, or affirming the superiority of either 
party. A double council was apftointed, of tn Eastern 
pi’elates at Seleucia, of the Western at Eimni. [^he 
Arianism of Constantins himself had by this tme dege- 
nerated still feirther from the creed of Nicasa. Eudoxus, 
who had espoused the Anomean doctrines ol Aetius, 
ruled his untractable but passive mind. The fcnncii of 
council of Bimini consisted of at least 400 
bishops, of i^hom not above eighty were Arians. Their 
resolutions wereffirm and peremptory. They repudiated 
% Arian doctrines; they expres^ their rigid ad- 
herence to the formulary of Nicaga. Ten bishom how- 
ever, of each party, were deputed to comi|piunica% their 
decrees to Constantins. The ten Arians were lijceived 
with the utmost respect, their rivals witlf every kind of 
slight and neglect Insensibly the Athanasiain were 
admitted to more intimate intercourse; the flatteries, 
perhaps the bribes, of the Emperor prevailed ; they 
returned, having signed a formulary directly^opposed to 


* Hilar. Oper. Hi»t. Fragai, xi« e. 36. 
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their instructions. Their reception at first was unpro- 
mising; but by degrees the council^ from which its 
firmest and most resolute members had gradually de- 
parted, and in which /inany poor and aged bishops still 
retained their seats, wearied, perplexed, worn out by the 
expense and discomfort of a long residence in a foreign 
city, consented to sign a creed in which the conteste^ 
word, the homoousion, was carefully suppressed.® Arian- 
ism was thus deliberately adopted by a council, of which 
the authority was undisputed. The world, says Jerome, 
groaned to find itself Arian. But, on their return to 
their dioceses, the indignant prelates everywhere pro- 
tested against the fraud and violence which had been 
practised against them. New persecutions followed: 
Gaudent^, Bishop of Eimini, lost his life. 

The triumph of Arianism was far easier among the 
hiindredlWd sixty bishops assembled at Seleucia. But 
it was more fatal to their cause : the Arians, and Semi- 
Arian8,kand Anomeans, mingled in tumultuous strife, 
and huAed mutual anathemas against each other. 

The iiew coimcil met at Constantinople. By some 
strange political or religious vicissitude, thej)arty of the 
Anomeans triumphed, while Aetius, it^ author, was sent 
into banishment^ Macedonios was de^posed; Eudoj^is 


• It & 


emrioof, enotigh, tli«t the 
Latia ^ not famuh terms 

to <spre« this Spo^iistinctioo. Some 
Westeiw prektcs, many of whom 
prohthlf did not nndortund a word 
of Omlk, propoaed, *<jam nsUe at 


homooQsii nomhia reosdant qua in 
diriois Scriptarii da Deo, at Dai 
niio, nan mrs^iiatiir •eripla.’* Apod 
mkrioin, Opar. Hist. Fragm. ii. 

^ Aatint and Ennomina teem to 


hare been the heroes of the historian 
Philostoigios, fragments of whose 
hiitoiy hare been prasanred hy tba 
pious hoatilitj of Phkios. This dimi 
nishes our regret for tba teas of the 
original woih, which would be lees 
curious than a genuine Arten bisiorj. 
Phiteatorgiua saema to ol^jaet to the 
anti-materialiit Tiaw of the Deitf 
maintained bjr tho Saml-Ariaa EtuO’ 
bios, and. aooording In him, by Aria^ 
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of Antioch was translated to the imperial see ; and the 
solemn dedication of the church of St. Sophia was cele- 
brated by a prelate who dtenied the similitude of nature 
between the Father and the s<% The whole Christian 
world was in confusion ; these fatal feuds penetrated 
almost as far as the Gos|)el itself had reached. The 
Emperor, whose alternately partial vehemence and sub- 
tlety had inflamed rather than allayed the tumult, found 
his authority set at nought ; a deep, stem, and ineradic- 
able resistance opposed the imperial decrees. A large 
portion of the empire proclaimed aloud that there were 
Umits to the imperial despotism; that there was a 
higher allegiance, which superseded that due to the 
civil authority ; that in affairs of religioQ they would 
not submit to the appointment of superiors ^ho did not 
profess their views of Christian orthodoxy.*! The Em- 
peror himself, by mingling with almost fana^^l pai^on 
and zeal in these controversies, at once lowerm Umself 
to the level of his subjects, and justified the importance 
which they attached to these questions. If Constantins 
had firmly, calmly, and consistently, enforced mutual 
toleration^if he had set the example of Christian 
moderation an^ temper ; if he had set his face solely 
iagainst the stqrn ^efu^ of Athanasius and his party to 
ISmit the Arians into communion, — he might, perhaps, 
have retained some influence over the conten(hng par- 
ties. But he was not content without! enforcing the 
dominance of the Arian party ; he digqjfied Athanasius 


hnoNif. He reproaclMs Eosebios with 
•udrtttg the Deitjr to be inoompre- 
faenaibleand inconceivable: Aypmirros 
tui htmhknitros. Lib, i. 2, 3. 

* Hiiarj quotei the fentence of St. | 


Paul, ** Ubi fidea est, ibi hbertaa 
eet;** in alluaioQ to the Emperor* 
aaaummg the oogniaanoe over rel^^iooi 
queetiona. Oper. Pragm. 5k 
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Julian. 

Amidst all this intestine strife within the pale of Ohris- 
tiemity, and this conflict between the civil and religions 
authorities concerning their respective limits, Paganism 
made a desperate efibrt to regain its lost supremacy. 
Julian has, perhaps, been somewhat unfairly brand^ 
with, the ill-sounding name of Apostate, flis Chris- 
tianity was but the compulsory obedience of fcouth to 
the distasteful lessons of education, enforcec^by the 
hateful authority of a tyrannical relative. As early as 
the maturity of his reason, — at least as soon as he dared 
> to reveed his secret sentiments, — ^he avowed his prefer- 
ence for the ancient Paganism. 

The most astonishing part of Julian's history is the 
developmenliand partial fulfilment of all his vast designs 
during a re%n #f less than two years. His own age 
weltered at th^ rapidity with wHch the young Em- 
peror accomplished his military, civil, and religious 
schemes.* During his separate and subo|dinate com- 
mand as CfiBsar, his time was fully occupied with his 
splendid campaigns upon the Bhine.^ Jtlian was the 
vindicator of the old majesty of the empire ; he threw 


* "IMott aliquii: qaomodo tax 
mnlta tarn breri tempore. Et recti 
Sed Impeltitor noeter addit ad tempo 
quod otto kQo detrahiti. .... Itaqu 
SraodMiri^ jam imperium videbita 

^ Y0S4U. 


hie^ qtii non ratione diermn ei mensiani, 
aedoperum mnltitadine et eSbetaram 1%^ 
ram modo Jnliani t K n p# n mettentur/ 
Mamertini Qrat. Aott^ o. Jdr. 
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back wit& a bold and successful effort the inroad of bar- 
barism, which already threatened to overwhelm the 
Roman civilisation of Gaul. During the two unfinished 
^rtreigD years of sole government, Julian had re- 
Aj>. Mi-sea. united the whole Roman empire under his 
single sceptre ; he had reformed the army, the court, 
the tribunals of justice ; he had promulgated many 
useful laws, which maintained their place in the juSP^ 
prudence of the empire ; he had established peace on 
all the frontiers ; he had organised a large and well- 
disciplined force to chastise the Persians for their 
aggressions on the etwtem border ; and, by a formidable 
diversion within their own territories, to secure the 
Euphratiq provinces against the most dangerous rival of 
the Roman power. During all these engrossing cares of 
empireihe devoted himself with the zeal and activity of 
a mere’ philosopher and man of letters to those more 
tranquil pursuits. The conqueror of the Franks and 
the antagonist of Sapor delivered lectures in the schools, 
and published works, which, whatever may be thought^ 
of their depth and truth, display no mean powers of 
compodtkm : as a writer, Julian will compete with most 
of hL age. Besides all this, his vast and jeMless spirit 
contemplated, and had already conmepced, nothingJiess 
than a total change in the religion of the empire ;^ot 
merely the restoration of Paganism to the legal su- 
premacy wMch it possessed before the reign of Con- 
stantine, an|[l the degradation of Christianity into a 
private sect ; but the actual extirpation of the new reli- 
gi<Hi from the minds of men by the reviving energies of 
a philosophic, and at the same time profoundly re^ious, 
Paganism. 

The genius of andent Borne and of ancient Greece 
might appear to revive in amicable union in the soul 
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of Julian. He displayed the unmeasiued military am* 
bition, which turned the defensive war into ch»ract«rof 
a war of aggression on all tbg imperilled 
frontiers ; the broad and vigorouMegislation ; the unity 
of administration ; the severer tone of manners, which 
belonged to the better days of Home ; so too the fine 
gpultivation ; the perspicuous philosophy ; the lofty con- 
ceptions of moral greatness and purity, which distin- 
guished the old Athenian. If in the former (the Boman 
military enterprise), he met eventually with the fate of 
Crassus or of Varus, rather than the glorious successes 
of Germanicus or Trajan, the times were more in fault 
than the general : if in the latter (the Grecian elevft- 
tion and elegance of mind), Julian more resembled at 
times the affectation of the Sophist and the (marseness 
of the Cynic, than the lofty views 'and exquiite har- 
mony of Plato or the practical wisdom of Socrates, tfie 
effete and exhausted state of Grecian letters and philo- 
sophy must likewise be taken into the account 
In the uncompleted two years of his sole empire,® 
Julian had advanced so far in the restoration of the 
internal vigpur and unity of administration, that it is 
doubtful how n^ch further, but for the fatal Persian 
ci^paign, he might have ftilfiUed the visions of his 
noble ambition. He might have averted, at least^for 
a time, the terrible calamities which bi^ upon the 
Boman world during the reign of Yafehtinian and 
Yalens. But difficult and desperate as Ae enterprise 
might appear, the re-organisation of a decaying empire 
was less impracticable than the restoration of an all but 
uxtinguidi^ religion. A religion may awaken ttom 

* Om sight menihi, and twatir-thros Ia BltMii Vlt di 
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indifference, and resume its dominion over the minds of 
men ; but not if supplanted by a new form of faith 
which has identified ^If with the opinions and senti- 
ments of the geneiw'mind. It can never dethrone a 
successful invader, who has been recognised as a lawful 
sovereign. And Christianity (could the clear and saga- 
cious mind of Julian be blind to this essential diffe^ 
ence?) had occupied the whole soul of man with a 
fulness and confidence which belonged, and could be- 
long, to no former religion. It had intimately blended 
together the highest truths of philosophy with the 
purest morality ; the loftiest speculation with the most 
practical spirit The vague theory of another life, timidlj^ 
and dimly ^announced by the later Paganism, could ill 
compete j with the deep and intense conviction, now 
rooted im* the hearts of a large part of mankind by 
Christianity ; the source in some of harrowing fears, in 
others of the noblest hopes. 

Julian united in his own mind, and attempted to work 
Briigioiiof his new religion, the two incongruous cha- 
racters of a zealot for the older superstitions 
and for the more modem philosophy of (Jreeca He 
had fused together, in that which appeared to him ^ 
harmonious system, Homer and Plat^. He thought t^lt 
thocwhole ritual of sacrifice would combine with that 
allegoric interpretation of the ancient mythology, which 
undeified tilie greater part of the Heathen Pantheon. 
All that Paganism had borrowed from Christianity, it 
had rendered comparatively cold and powerless. The 
one Supreme Deity was a name and an abstract con- 
ception, a metaphysical being. The visible representa- 
tive of the Deity, the Sun, which was in general an 
emential pirt of the new syMem, was, after all, foreign 
and Oriental; it belonged to gmmxne mythology 
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neither of Greece nor Eome. The Theurgy, or awful 
and sublime communion of the mind with the spiritual 
world, was either too fine and fenciful for the vulgar 
belief, or associated, in the dim effusion of the popular 
conception, with that magic, against which the laws of 
Borne had protested with such stem solemnity; and 
p}iich, therefore, however eagerly pursued and reve* 
fenced with involuntary awe, was always associated with 
impressions of its unlawfulness and guilt. Christianity, 
on the other hand, had completely incorporated with 
itself all that it had admitted from Paganism, or which, 
M we may so speak, constituted the Pagan part of Chris- 
ttanity. The Heathen Theurgy, even in its purest fonu, 
its dreamy intercourse with the intermediate race of 
daemons, was poor and ineffective, compared with the 
diabolic and angelic agency, which became more and 
more mingled up with Christianity. Where these suV 
ordinate daemons were considered by the more philo- 
sophic Pagan to have been the older deities of the 
popular faith, it was rather a degradation of the ancient 
worship ; where this was not the case, this fine percep- 
tion of the ^iritual world was the secret of the initiate 
few, rather Mihai the all-pervading superstition of the 
D%Qy. The Christian daemonology, on the other hand, 
which began to be heightened and multiplied by the 
fantastic imagination of the monks, brooding in their 
solitudes, seemed at least to grow naturally oftt of the reli- 
gious system. The gradually darkening intomiperstition 
was altogether unperceptible and hamonised entirely 
with the genersd feeling of the time. Christianity was 
a living plant, which imparted its vitality to the foreign 
suckers grafted upon it ; the dead and sapless trunk of 
Paganism wither^ even the living boug^ Vhudi were 
blende^ with it^ by its own inevitable decay. 
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On the other hand, Christianity at no period could 
^•Stoof ^ ^ amiable and attractive Lght 

chikttiDity. to a mind ^indisposed to its reception. It 
was in a state of UOTersal fierce and implacable dis- 
cord : the chief cities of the empire had run with blood 
shed in religious quarrels. The sole object of the con- 
flicting parties seemed to be to confine to tbein8elv4|| 
the temporal and spiritual blessings of the faith; to 
exclude as many as they might from that eternal life, 
and to anathematise to that eternal death, which were 
s revealed by the Gospel, and placed, according to tha 
general belief, under the special authority of the clergy* 
Society seemed to be split up into irreconcileable pot 
ties; to thd animosities of Pagan and Christian, werft 
now added those of Christian and Christian. Chris- 
tiOTty had passed through its earlier period of noble' 
moral enthusiasm ; of the energy with which it addressed 
* its first proclamation of its doctrines to man ; of the 
dignity with which it stood aloof from the intrigues and 
vices of the world ; and of its admirable constancy under 
persecution. It had not fully attained its second state 
as a religion generally establMed in the mimls of men, 
by a dominant hierarchy of unquestioned authority. 
Its great truths had no longer the 'striking charm #f 
aovelty ; nor were they yet universally and profoundly 
implanted in^the general mind by hereditary trans- 
mission or early education, and ratified by the unques- 
tioning sanctidh of ages. 

The youthful education of Julian had been, it might 
almost appear, studiously and skilftilly conducted, so as 
to show the brighter side of Paganism, the darker of 
Christianity His infant years had been clouded by the 
murder of his father. How far hm mind might retain 
any iminfession of that awM evmit, or remembranee of 
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the place of his refuge, the Christian chur^, or of the 
saviour of his life, the virtuous Bishop of Arethusa, it is 
of course impossible to conjectuM. But Julian’s first 
instructor was a man who, bom W Scythian, and edu- 
cated in Greece,^ united the severe morality of his ruder 
ancestors with the elegance of Grecian accomplishments. 
0^ enforced upon his young pupil the strictest modesty, 
contempt for the licentious or frivolous pleasures of 
youth, for the theatre and the batL ^ At the same time, 
while he delighted his mind with the poetry of Homer, 

i s graver studies were the Greek and Latin languages, 
e elements of the philosophy of Greece, and music, 
at original and attr^tive element of Grecian educa- 
m.* At the age of about fourteen or fift^n, Julian 
^ shut up, with his brother Gallus, in Macellm, a 
ftress in Asia Minor, and committed in this sort of 
honourable prison to the rigid superintendence of eccle- 
siastics. By his Christian instructors, the Bducattonof 
young and ardent Julian was bound down to a 
course of the strictest observances, the midnight vigil, 
the fast, the long and weary prayer, and visits to the 
tombs of martyrs, rather than a wise and rational initia- 
tkn in the*geiiume principles of the Gospel; or a 
jAicious familiftrity with the originality, the beauty, 
and the depth of the Christian morals and Christian 
religion. He was taught the virtue of implicit sub- 
mission to his ecclesiastical superiors ; the munificence 
of conferring gifts upon the churches ; wift. his brother 
Gallus he was permitted, or rather incited, to build a 
chapel over the tomb of St Mammas.^ For six years, he 


* Hift nagMWW Haardoolot. Julian. { 
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bitterly asse^, he was deprived of every kind of useM 
instruction.* Julian and his brother, it is even said, 
were ordained reade^ and officiated in public in that 
character. But ther^)a8sage8 of the sacred writings, 
with which he might thus have become acquainted, 
were imposed as lessons; and in the mind of Julian, 
Christianity, thus taught and enforced, was inseparal|||^ 
connected with the irksome and distastefiil feelings oi 
confinement and degradation. No youths of his own 
rank, or of ingenuous birth, were permitted to visit his 
prison ; he was reduced, as he indignantly declares, 
the debasing society of slaves. 

At the age of twenty, Julian was permitted to resi(| 
in Constantinople, a^rwards at Nicomedia. Tlj 
jealousy of Constantins in Constantinople was excit 
by the popular demeanour, sober manners, and I 
reputation for abilities, which directed all eyes towards 
his youthful nephew. He dismissed Julian to the more 
dangerous and fatal residence in Nicomedia, in the ( 
neighbourhood of the most celebrated and most attrac- 
tive of the Pagan party. The most faithful adherents 
of Paganism were that class with which th^ tastes ar^d 
inclinations of Julian brought him in^ clbse intima^, 
the sophists, the men of letters, the rhetoricians, pe 
po€^ the philosophers. He was forbidden, indeed, 
perhaps by the j^ousy of his appointed instructor 
Ecebolus, who at this time conformed to the religion of 
the court, to &ear the dangerous lectures of Jibanius, 
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equally celebrat^ for bis eloquence 
attachment to the old religion. But Julian mten^urse 
obtained writings, which he devoured with 
aU tjie delight of a stolen enj^ment."^ Julian formed 
anmtimate acquaintance with the heads of the philo- 
^phic school, with uEdesius, his pupils Eusebius and 
Ijphrysanthius, and at last with the famous Maximus. 
These men are accused of practising the most subtle and 
insidious arts upon the character of their ardent and 
youthful votary. His grave and meditative mind im- 
I bibed with eager delight the solemn mysticism of their 
tenets, which were impressed more deeply by significant 
^ and awful ceremonies. A magician at Nicomedia first 
excited his curiosity, and tempted him to enter on these 
[exciting courses. At Perpmus he visited the aged 
Iffidesius ; and the manner in which these philosophers 
■assed Julian onward from one to another, as if through 
(Successive steges of initiation in their mysterious doc-% 
trines, bears the appearance of a deliberate scheme to 
work him up to their purposes. The aged -aEdesius 
addressed him as the favoured child of wisdom ; declined 
the impoi;tant charge of his instruction, but commended 
him to hifiPpug^s, Eusebius and Chrysanthius, who could ’ 
pnlock the inexhaustible source of light and wisdom. 
“If you should attain the supreme felicity of^ being 
initiated in their mysteries, you will blush to have been 
bom a man, you will no longer endure the name.” The 
pupils of .®desius fed the greedy mindwf the proselyte 
with all thpir stores of wisdom, and then skilfully un- 
folded the greater fame of Maximus. Eusebius pro- 
fessed to despise the vulgar arts of wonder-working, at 
least in comparison with the purification of the soul ; but 
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he described?" the power of Maximus in terms to which 
Julian could not liken without awe and wonder. Maxi- 
mus had led them into Ae temple of Hecate ; he had 
burned a few grains oMncense, he had murmured a 
hymn, and the statue of the goddess was seen to smile. 
They were awe-struck, but Maximus had declared that 
this was nothing. The lamps throughout the templdC 
shall immediately burst into light : as he spoke, they 
had kindled and blazed up. ^‘But of these mystical 
wonder-workers, we think lightly,” proceeded the skilful 
^ speaker, “ do thou, like us, think only of the internal 
purification of the reason.” ‘‘ Keep to your book,” 
broke out the impatient youth, ‘‘this is the man 1 
seek.”* Julian hastened to Ephesus. The person and 
demeanour of Maximus were well suited to keep up the 
illusion. He was a venerable man, with a long whit^ 
beard, with keen eyes, great activity, soft and persua- 
•sive voice, rapid and fluent eloquence. By Maximus, 
who summonkl Chrysanthius to him, Julian was brought 
into direct communion with the invisible world. The 
faithful and ofiScious Genii from this time watched over | 
Julian in peace and war ; they conversed with him in 
his slumbers, they warned him of dang^^rs, ^hey con-j 
ducted his military operations. Thus far ^e proceed ory 
the authority of Pagan writers ; the scene of his solemn 
initiation rests on the more doubtful testimony of Chris- 
tian historian#,^ which, as they were little likely to be 
admitted into the secrets of these dark and hidden rites, 
is to be received with grave suspicion ; more especially 
as they do not scruple to em^Uish these rites with 
Christian miracle. Julian was led first into a temple, 
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then into a subterranean crypt, in almost l/3l darkness. 
The evocations were made ; wild and terrible sounds 
were heard ; spectres of fire jibb^bd around. Julian, in 
his sudden terror, made the sign%f the cross. All dis- 
appeared, all was silent Twice this took place, and 
hjiiBn could not but express to Maximus his astonish- 
Rnt at the power of this sign. “ The gods,” returned 
the dexterous philosopher, “will have no communion 
vith so profane a worshipper.” From this time, it is 
laid, on better authority,® Julian burst, like a lion in 
jis wrath, the slender ties which bound him to Chris- 
ipity. But he was still constrained to dissemble his 
icret apostasy. Bis enemies declared that he redoubled 
is outward zeal for Christianity, and even shaved his 
fead in conformity with the monastic practice. His 
»ther Gallus had some suspicion of his secret vieys, 
Id sent the Arian bishop Aetius to confirm him in the 
uth. 

How far Julian, in this time of danger, stooped to 
isguise his real sentiments, it were rash to 
ecide. But it would by no means commend toJrtm, 
hristianit^ to the respect and attachment of Julian, 

r t it was the feligion of his imperial relative. Popu- 
rumour did not’acquit Constantins of the murder of 
alian’s father; and Julian himself afterwards puMicly 
avowed his belief in this crime.® He J^d probably 
owed his own escape to his infant age and to the activity 
of his friends. Up to this time, his lift had been the 
precarious and permissive boon of a jealous tyrant, who 
had inflicted on him every kind of degrading restraint. 
His place of education had been a prison, and hw subse- 
quent liberty was watched with suspicioqg vigilance 

• Ad Populujortie Athenieowm. Julian Opcr, p, 270. 
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•the persoj^ re^on of Oonstantius ; his embarking 
with alternate violence and subtlety in theological dis- . 
putations ; his vacillatjqp between timid submission to 
priestly authority and Ligry persecution, were not likely' 
to make a favourable impression on a wavering mind. 
The Pagans themselves, if we may take the best 
torian of the time as the representative of their opinipil 
considered that Constantins dishonoured the Christian 
religion by mingling up its perspicuous simplicity with ;s 
anile superstition. If there was little genuine Chris- 
tianity in the theological discussions of Constantin 
there had been less of its beautiful practical spirit in ! 
conduct to Julian. It had allayed no jealousy, miti-j 
gated no hatred ; it had not restrained his temper fron 
overbearing tyranny, nor kept his hands clean fron 
blood. And now, Ae death of his brother Gallus, 
whom he seems to have cherished warm attachme^ 
was a new evidence of the capricious and unhumanise|3| 
tyranny of Constantius, a fearful omen of the uncer-^ 
tainty of his own life under such a despotism. He hac" 
beheld the advancement and the fate of his brother; 
and his future destiny presented the alternative either)^ 
rf ignominious obscurity or fatal distinotioh. His 


lis lif/ 
of tW 


was spared only through the casual intef ference 
humene and enlightened Empress ; and her influence 
gained but a dow and difllcult triumph over the maUg- 
aant eunuch#, who ruled the mind of Constantius. But 
tie had been 'Exposed to the ignominy of arrest and 
mprisonment, and a fearM suspense of seven weary 
nonths.^ His motions, bis words, were watched; his 
rery heart scrutinised ; he was obliged to suppress the 
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natural emotions of grief for the deaTHTTC^ brothel 
to impose silence on bis fluent eloqueno^ rod act the 
' hypocrite to nature as well as tojeligion. 

His retreat was Athens, of cities in the empire 
that, probably, in which Paganism still main- j^unat 
tained the highest ascendancy, and appeared 
^|L^e most seductive form. The political religion of 
T^me had its stronghold in the capital; that of Greece, 
in the centre of intellectual culture and of the fine arts. 
Athens might still be considered the university of the 

E pire; from all quarters, particularly of the East, 
mg men of talent and promise crowded to complete 
ir studies in those arts of grammar, rhetoric, phih)- 
|)phy ; which, however, by no means disdained by the 
Ihristians, might still be considered as more strictly 
jttached to the Pagan interest 
■Among the Christian students who at this time paid 
pe homage of their residence to this great centre of 
Itellectual culture, were Basil and Gregory of Nazian- 
im. The latter, in the orations with wMch in later 




mes he condemned the memory of Julian, has drawn, 
Ivith a coarse and imfriendly hand, the picture of his 
^rson and manners. His manners did injustice to the 
ntural beauties of. his person, and betrayed his restless, 
inquisitive, and somewhat incoherent, character. ^The 
Christian (we must remember, indeed, that these pre- 
dictions were published subsequent to thbir fulfilment, 
and that, by their own account, Julia^jn had already 
betrayed, in Asia Minor, his secret propensities) already 
liscem'ed in the unquiet and unsubmissive spirit, the 
feture apostate. But the general impression which 
fulian made was far more favourable. His quickness, 
lis accomplishments, the variety and ezient of his 
nformation ; his genrieness, his eloquence, and even his 
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admiration, and strengthened I 
iicited by his forlorn and perilous portion. L 
Of all e:^ng Pa^ rites, those wl^ still main ^ 
tained the g^^st respect, and vould imprere 
a mind like ^Tnlian’s with th^ profoundest 
veneration, were the Eleusinian mysteries. They united ' 
the sanctity of almost immemorial age with some 
tude to the Platonic Paganism of the day, at^BP^ 
snfScient for the ardent votaries of the latter to claim 
their alliance. The Hierophant of Eleusis was admif 
to be the most potent theurgist in the world.s .Tn. 
honoured him, or was honoured by his intimacy ;^ 
the initiation in the Mystery of those, emphaticall; 
called the ^Goddesses, mth ^ its appalling dramatii 
machinery, and its high speculative and imaginativj 
doctrines, the impenetrable, the ineffable tenets of tl 
sarctuary, consummated the work of Julian’s conversn 
The elevation of Julian to the rank of Caesar 
Eieyiuoo length extorted from the necessities, rathi 
than freely bestowed by the love, of the 
peror. Nor did the jealous hostility of Co 
tins cease with this apparent reconciliation. Constantins] 
with cold suspicion, thwarted all his measures, cripplei 
his i^urces, and appropriated to hiipself, with m»b1 ra4 
ing injustice, the fame of his victories.’’ Julian’s assun^ 
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t Compare (in gunap. Vit iEdes. 
p. 52, edit. BoiiiiSnade) the prophecy 
of the diMolati<»i of ^ganism aacribed 
to thia pontiff; a predidticm whioh 
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The campaigna of Julian, in La Bleteria. 
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homo; ut hirautom Juliannm ouv 
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et purpuraiam aimiam, et litterlonem 
QrKcum.’* Amm. Ifaro. zviL 11. 
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ion of tlie purple, whether forcert^^p^ -m by 
ungovernable attachment of his soldiery, #r . epared by 
his own auh|^ ambition, was jugged, and perhaps com- . 
* pelled, by tlm base ingratitude® Constantius ; and by 
his manifest^ if not avowed, re^ution of preparing the 
ruin of Julian, by removing his best troops to the East* 

a e timely death of Constantius alone prevented the 
y *warfaro in which the last of the race of Death of 
fJonstentine were about to contest the empire, 

[le dying bequest of that empire to Julian, said to have 
en made by the penitent Constantius, could not efface 
lie recollection of those long years of degradation, of 

i 'ealousy, of avowed or secret hostility ; still less could it 
dlay tha dislike or contempt of Julian for his weak and 
nsolent predecessor, who, governed by eunuchs, wasted 
]je precious time which ought to have been devoted to 
cares of the empire, in idle theological discussiens, 
fiarrels with contending ecclesiastics. The part in 
"^character of the deceased Emperor least likely to 
Hd favour in the sight of his successor Julian was his 
feligion. The unchristian Christianity of Constantius 
Qust bear some part of the guilt of Julian’s apostasy. 

Up to the time of his revolt against Constantius 
[plian had raspqpted the “dominant Chris- oowiortof 
The reli^ous acts of his early youth, 
performed in obedience to, or under the influence of his 
instructors ; or his submissive confomfity, when his 
watchful enemies were eager for his lifg, ought hardly 
to convict him of deliberate hypocrisy. In Gaul, still 
under the strictest suspicion, and engaged in almost 
incessant warfare, he would have few opportunities to 
betray his secret sentiments. But Jupiter was* ooih 
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^^ted in his assi^^^ 

tion of ifiiperial ha<f 'he 

matolied into lUyria,/^ 

head of his own he threw'W^Mui concealr 

nmt, and proclaimed aiinself a worshipjWMfo^e an- 
cient gods of Paganism. ‘The auspices wereSHLj^d 
the act of divination was not the less held^^^l^^ 
because the fortunate soothsayer announced 
of Oohstantius. The army followed the example 
victorious general At his command, the neglecl|V 
temples resumed their ceremonies; he adorned thS; 
with offerings; he set the example of costly sacrifices^ 
T^^e Athenians in particular obeyed with alacrity thl 
commands of the new Emperor; the honours of thJ 
priesthood became again a worthy object of contest 1 
two distinguished femedes claimed the honour of rep» 
seiiting the genuine Eumolpides, and of officiating in W ‘ 
Parthenon. Julian, already anxious t;^ ‘inftiae"|^^^ i» 
of the real Christian spirit, as he coiild, into revivB 
Paganism, exhorted the contending parti^ to peace an 
unity, as the most acceptable sacrifice to the gods. ^ 
The death of Constantins left the whole Bf^man world 
open to the civil and religious schemes v^hich lay, floa^ 
ing and unshaped, before the imagination of Juli^ 1 
The^avil reforms were executed with necessary severity ; 
but in some instances, with more than necessary cruelty. 
The elevatiofl of Paganism into a rational and effective 
fiuth, and the depression, and even the eventual extinc- 
tion of Christiaiuty, were the manifest objects of Julian's 
rel^ous poKcy. Julian’s religion was the eclectic Pa- 
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